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OFFICERS  OF  THE  ASSOCIATION 

1948 


Honorary  Presidents 

Professor  Charles  W.  Kennedy 
Professor  William  B.  Owens 
Professor  Philip  O.  Badger 
Wilbur  C.  Smith,  M.D. 

• . 

President 

Dr.  Karl  E.  Leib 
State  University  of  Iowa 

Secretary-Treasurer  Executive  Assistant 

Kenneth  L.  Wilson  Walter  Byers 

Hotel  Sherman,  Chicago,  Ill.  Hotel  Sherman,  Chicago,  Ill. 

The  Council 

The  President  and  Secretary 


Vice  President 8 

Director  Lloyd  P.  Jordan,  Amherst  College,  First  District 
Director  Robert  J.  Kane,  Cornell  University,  Second  District 
Dean  C.  M.  Sarratt,  Vanderbilt  University,  Third  District 
Dean  L.  C.  Emmons,  Michigan  State  College,  Fourth  District 
Director  Harry  G.  Carlson,  University  of  Colorado,  Fifth  District 
Professor  C.  E.  Southern,  Arizona  State  College,  Sixth  District 
Dr.  Louis  A.  Bretemitz,  University  of  Denver,  Seventh  District 
Dean  Stanley  B.  Freeborn,  University  of  California,  Eighth  District 


Members  at  Large 

Director  Clarence  P.  Houston,  Tufts  College 

Lt.  Col.  C.  R.  Broshous,  United  States  Military  Academy 

President  T.  J.  Davies,  Colorado  College 

Dean  A.  B.  Moore,  University  of  Alabama 

Capt.  E.  B.  Taylor,  United  States  Naval  Academy 

Commissioner  Emil  L.  Larson,  Border  Conference 

Director  Alfred  R.  Masters,  Stanford  University 


Executive  Committee 


The  President  and  Secretary 


Professor  H.  C.  Willett 

University  of  Southern  California 
Commissioner  Asa  S.  Bushnell 

Eastern  College  Athletic  Conference 
Dean  Sam  B.  Shirky 
University  of  Missouri 


Dr.  E.  LeRoy  Mercer 
University  of  Pennsylvania 
Dean  N.  W.  Dougherty 
University  of  Tennessee 
Director  Norton  Pritchett 
University  of  Virginia 


James  H.  Stewart 
Southwest  Conference 
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COMMITTEES  FOR  1948 

PnUe’r ; J™?  Basketba,1»  Football,  Swimming,  and  Track  and  Field 

ion^  nla?  Fo^^lfn6  apP°,n^d  on  V1e  “rotation-district  representa- 
I  t.h°*e  committees  the  districts  represented  are  in- 

incTudfnL°1oi«erA^th^he  years  .remaining  in  the  term  of  appoimment 

membership  ot hf  rTcommi,tteef  are  appointed  annually  from  the 

nemoer.  nip-at-large.  AL  —  denotes  Member-at-Laree-  \’H9P  _ 

denotes  National  High  School  Federation  appointee  and  representative.) 


Diet.  Committeeman 


1st 

2nd 

3rd 

4th 

5th 

6th 

7th 

8th 

AL 


1st 

2nd 

3rd 

4th 

5th 

6th 

7th 

8th 

AL 


1st 

2nd 

3rd 

4th 

5th 

6th 

7th 


Institution 


Term 


RULES  COMMITTEES 
Basketball  Rules 

Ray  Oosting  Trinity  College 

Louis  Andreas  Syracuse  University 

Augustus  K.  Tebell  University  of  Virginia 


Douglas  Mills  University  of  Illinois 

Bruce  Drake  University  of  Oklahoma 

Frll5e,ntLambert  University  of  Arkansas 

\  adal  Peterson  University  of  Utah 

Justin  M.  Barry  Univ.  of  Southern  California 
George  R.  Edwards  University  of  Missouri 
Editor  —  Oswald  Tower,  Andover  Academy 
Chairman  —  George  R.  Edwards 

Football  Rules 

DeOrmond 

McLaughry  Dartmouth  College 

Jones  t  •  S.  Military  Academy 

W  allace  \\  ade  Duke  University 

H.  0.  Crisler  LTniversitv  of  Michigan 

Ernest  Quigley  University  of  Kansas 

Madison  Bell  Southern  Methodist  Univ 

E.  L.  Romney  Utah  S.  Agricultural  College 

L.  Stmer  Oregon  State  College 

u  llham  J.  Harvard  University 

Bingham 

Honorary  Member  —  Alonzo  Stagg 
Secretary  —  A.  R.  Hutchens 
Chairman  —  William  J.  Bingham 

Swimming  Rules 


Dartmouth  College 
U.  S.  Military  Academy 
Duke  University 
University  of  Michigan 
University  of  Kansas 
Southern  Methodist  Univ. 
Utah  S.  Agricultural  College 
Oregon  State  College 
Harvard  University 


Karl  B.  Michael 
Howard  W.  Stepp 
R.  E.  Jamerson 
David  Armbruster 
Jack  McGuire 
Arthur  Adamson 
G.  W.  Tompkins 


Dartmouth  College 
Princeton  University 
Univ.  of  North  Carolina 
University  of  Iowa 
Iowa  State  College 
Texas  A  &  M  College 
Colorado  A  &  INI  College 


8th  John  Torney,  Jr.  University  of  Washington  1 

AL  Edward  T. 

Kennedy  Columbia  University  2 

NHSF  C.  E.  Forsythe  Lansing,  Michigan  — 

Editor  —  Charles  McCaffree,  Jr.,  Michigan  State 

College 

Chairman  —  Edward  T.  Kennedy 


Track  and  Field  Rules 


1st  Oscar  Hedlund 

2nd  Emil  von  Elling 

3rd  R.  A.  Fetzer 

4th  Thomas  E.  Jones 

5th  Ralph  Higgins 

6th  Frank  Anderson 

7th  Ike  J.  Armstrong 

8th  Brutus  Hamilton 

AL  Wilbur  Hutsell 

NHSF  E.  A.  Thomas 

Chairman  —  Wi 


Mass.  Institute  of  Technology 
New  York  University 
Univ.  of  North  Carolina 
University  of  Wisconsin 
Oklahoma  A  &  M  College 
Texas  A  &  M  College 
University  of  Utah 
University  of  California 
Alabama  Polytechnic  Inst. 
Topeka,  Kansas 
ur  Hutsell 


3 
1 

4 
1 
2 

3 

4 

2 
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Association  Football  Rules 


Robert  H.  Dunn 
Douglas  Stewart 
William  Jeffery 
A.  W.  Marsh 
J.  H.  Nichols 

Chairman 

Burnham  N.  Dell 
J.  H.  Schroeder 
Lawrence  Ludwig 


Swarthmore  College 
University  of  Pennsylvania 
Pennsylvania  State  College 

Amherst  College 
Oberlin  College 

—  Robert  H.  Dunn 
( Advisory  Committee ) 

Princeton  University 
University  of  California 
University  of  Virginia 


Boxing  Rules 

I  Toomey  University  of  California  at  Davis 

C  P  Schott  Pennsylvania  State  College 

William  J.  Bleckwenn  University  of  Wisconsin 

Edwin  Haislet  University  of  Minnesota 

John  A.  Merriman,  Jr.  U.S.  Coast  Guard  Academy 

DeWitt  Portal  San  Jose  State  College 

Chairman  —  I.  F.  Toomey 


Fencing  Rules 


Frank  A.  Riebel 
Joseph  Fiems 
Alvar  Hermanson 
Rene  Peroy 


Ohio  State  University 
U.  S.  Naval  Academy 
University  of  Chicago 
Harvard  University 
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Miguel  de  Capriles 
Chairman 


New  York  University 
Alvar  Hermanson 


(Advisory  Committee) 

A.  A.  Aurenheimer  University  of  Washington 

Benjamin  Burtt  Syracuse  University 

Norman  Armitage  Columbia  University 

Charles  R.  Schmitter  Michigan  State  College 

Walter  Langford  Notre  Dame  University 

Harold  van  Buskirk  Houston,  Texas 


Gymnastic  Rules 

Charles  Keeney  University  of  California 

Maximilian  Younger  Temple  University 


C.  G.  Vavra 
Erwin  F.  Beyer 
Charles  Miller 
Chester  Phillips 

Chairman 

C.  W.  Graves 
Hartley  Price 
Ralph  Piper 


University  of  Colorado 
University  of  Chicago 
University  of  Nebraska 
U.  S.  Naval  Academy 

—  Erwin  F.  Beyer 

(Advisory  Committee) 

University  of  Southern  California 

University  of  Illinois 
University  of  Minnesota 


Louis  F.  Keller 
J.  Murray  Murdoch 
David  A.  Tirrell 
John  Harmon 
R.  F.  Vaughn 


Ice  Hockey  Rules 

University  of  Minnesota 
Yale  University 
St.  Johnsbury  Academy 
Boston  University 
Princeton  University 


Secretary-Editor  —  David  A.  Tirrell 
Chairman  —  Louis  F.  Keller 

(Advisory  Committee) 


Albert  I.  Prettyman 
J.  P.  Chase 
Cyril  Thompson 
W.  J.  Stewart 
Percy  Rogers 


Harry  J.  Rockafeller 
Thomas  Dent 
C.  G.  Mallonee 
Glen  Thiel 
Morris  D.  Gilmore 
R.  Kenneth  Fairman 
Chairman  - 


Universities  of  Upper  New  York 

Harvard  University 
Colorado  College 
Jamaica  Plains.  Massachusetts 

Exeter  Academy 

LaCrosse  Rules 

Rutgers  University 
Dartmouth  College 
John  Hopkins  University 
Pennsylvania  State  College 
U.  S.  Naval  Academy 
Princeton  University 
Harrv  J.  Rockafeller 
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( Advisory  Committee) 


C.  deC.  Brower 
John  Sim 
Ferris  Thomsen 
Charles  E.  Marsters 
Roy  Flippin 


U.S.  Intercollegiate  Lacrosse  Assn 
U.S.  Intercollegiate  Lacrosse  Assn 
U.S.  Intercollegiate  Lacrosse  Assn 
U.S.  Intercollegiate  Lacrosse  Assn 
U.S.  Intercollegiate  Lacrosse  Assn 


B.  R.  Patterson 
J.  E.  Bullock 
Clifford  Keen 
J.  W.  Hancock 
E.  F.  Caraway 
Ray  Swartz 
Frank  Gardner 

Chairman 

i 

W.  Austin  Bishop 
Everett  Lantz 
L.  L.  Mendenhall 
Fendley  Collins 
Arthur  Griffith 
Charles  Taylor 
Harold  Kester 


Wrestling  Rules 

University  of  Nebraska 
Williams  College 
University  of  Michigan 
Colorado  State  College  of  Education 

Lehigh  University 
U.S.  Naval  Academy 
National  High  School  Federation 
i  —  B.  R.  Patterson 

( Advisory  Committee) 

Franklin  and  Marshall  College 
University  of  Wyoming 
Iowa  State  Teachers  College 
Michigan  State  College 
Oklahoma  A  &  M  College 
Stanford  University 
National  High  School  Federation 


1st 

2nd 

3rd 

4th 

5th 

6th 

7th 

8th 

AL 


TOURNAMENT  COMMITTEES 
Baseball  Committee 

Walter  Snell  Brown  University 

E.  D.  Barnes  Colgate  University 

H.  B.  Shipley  University  of  Maryland 

John  Kobs  Michigan  State  College 

A.  J.  Lewandowski  University  of  Nebraska 
Llovd  Messersmith  Southern  Methodist  University 


C.  A.  Hubbard 
Clinton  Evans 
Frank  G. 
McCormick 
Chairman  - 


University  of  Denver 
University  of  California 

University  of  Minnesota 
Frank  G.  McCormick 


Baseball  Tournament 


E.  D.  Barnes 
II.  B.  Shipley 
John  Kobs 
A.  J.  Lewandowski 
Clinton  Evans 
James  H.  Stewart 

Chairman 


Colgate  University 
University  of  Maryland 
Michigan  State  College 
University  of  Nebraska 
University  of  California 
Southwest  Conference 


John  Kobs 


Selection  Committees 


1st  District 

Walter  Snell  (Chairman) 

E.  C.  Roundy 
Ethan  Allen 


Brown  University 
Colby  College 
Yale  University 


2nd  District 

Everett  D.  Barnes  (Chairman) 

Paul  Amen 
Charles  Gelbert 


Colgate  University 
U.S.  Military  Academy 
Lafayette  College 


3rd  District 


H.  Burton  Shipley  (Chairman)  University  of  Maryland 
John  W.  Coombs  Duke  University 

Bernie  Moore  Southeastern  Conference 


4th  District 


Floyd  Stahl  (Chairman)  Ohio  State  University 

Charles  Maher  Western  Michigan  College 

Clarence  J.  Klein  Notre  Dame  University 


oth  District 


A.  J.  Lewandowski  (Chairman)  University  of  Nebraska 
Leroy  Timm  Iowa  State  College 

John  Simmons  University  Missouri 


6th  District 

Lloyd  Messersmith  (Chairman)  Southern  Methodist  Univ. 
A.  E.  Jones  Baylor  University 

J.  F.  McKale  University  of  Arizona 


7th  District 


Clyde  W.  Hubbard  (Chairman)  Denver  University 

Pete  Butler  Colorado  College  of  Education 

Glenn  Jacoby  University  of  Wyoming 


8th  District 

Clinton  W.  Evans  (Chairman)  University  of  California 
Justin  M.  Barry  University  of  Southern  California 

Lloyd  Bury  Washington  State 


Basketball  Tournament 


Arthur  Lonborg 
George  R.  Edwards 
Albert  Nixon 
Everett  Dean 
Reaves  Peters 

Chairman  — 


Northwestern  University 
University  of  Missouri 
New  York  University 
Stanford  University 
Missouri  Valley  Intercollegiate  Conf. 
Arthur  Lonborg 
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Selection  Committees 
First  District 

Roy  Oosting  (Chairman)  •  Trinity  College 

William  H.  McCarter  Dartmouth  College 

Edward  Hickox  American  International  College 

Second  District 

Lewis  P.  Andreas  (Chairman)  Syracuse  University 

Donald  S.  Kellett  University  of  Pennsylvania 

Don  White  Rutgers  University 


Third  District 

Norman  W.  Shepard  (Chairman)  Davidson  College 

Adolph  Rupp  University  of  Kentucky 

Gus  K.  Tebell  University  of  Virginia 

Fourth  District 

Douglas  R.  Mills  (Chairman)  University  of  Illinois 

BenVan  Alstyne  Michigan  State  College 

W.  S.  Chandler  Marquette  University 

Fifth  District 

Bruce  Drake  (Chairman)  Universitv  of  Oklahoma 

A.  E.  Eilers  Missouri  Valley  Conference 

Clyde  E.  McBride  Kansas  City  (Mo.)  Star 

Sixth  District 

Eugene  Lambert  (Chairman)  University  of  Arkansas 

Jack  Gray  University  of  Texas 

J.  F.  McKale  University  of  Arizona 

Seventh  District 

Vadal  Peterson  (Chairman)  Universitv  of  Utah 

Clyde  W.  Hubbard  Denver  Universitv 

Juan  Reid  Colorado  College 

Eighth  District 

Justin  M.  Barry  (Chairman)  Univ.  of  Southern  California 
Jack  Friel  *  Washington  State 

C.  M.  Price  University  of  California 


Goli  Tournament 


Ted  B.  Payseur 
E.  R.  Slaughter 
Robert  H.  Kepler 
George  Hall 
Edward  Twiggs 

Chairman 


Northwestern  University 
University  of  Virginia 
Ohio  State  University 
Cornell  University 
Stanford  University 

—  Ted  B.  Payseur 
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Tennis  Tournament 

l 

William  C.  Ackerman  Univ.  of  California  at  Los  Angeles 
Paul  Bennett  Northwestern  University 

Charles  Garland  Baltimore,  Maryland 

Norman  Bramall  Haverford  College 

Emmet  Paree  Tulane  University 

Chairman  —  William  C.  Ackerman 
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MISCELLANEOUS  COMMITTEES 

Eligibility 

University  of  Southern  California 

Oberlin  College 
Pacific  Coast  Inter.  Athletic  Conf. 
H.  C.  Willett 

Olympic  Fund 

Harry  Stuhldreher  University  of  Wisconsin 

Alfred  Masters  Stanford  University 

H.  Jamison  Swarts  University  of  Pennsylvania 

Chairman  —  Harry  Stuhldreher 


H.  C.  Willett 
Harold  S.  Wood 
Victor  0.  Schmidt 

Chairman  — 


J.  Kyle  Anderson 
Ralph  Furey 


Preservation  of  Records 

University  of  Chicago 

Publications 

Columbia  University 


Malcolm  E.  Morrill 
Thurston  J.  Davies 
C.  E.  Bilheimer 
J.  H.  Nichols 
Hugh  Tiner 
John  Truesdale 
N. W.  Shepard 
G.  W.  Shaffer 

Chairman 


Small  Colleges 

Bowdoin  College 
Colorado  College 
Gettysburg  College 
Oberlin  College 
George  Pepperdine  College 

Grinnell  College 
Davidson  College 
Johns  Hopkins  University 
—  J.  H.  Nichols 


» 
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ROLL  OF  MEMBERS 


(This  listing  is  based  on  the  best  information  available  to  the  Sec¬ 
retary  February  15,  1948.  The  abbreviations  are  (P)  president,  (F) 
faculty  representative  or  athletic  chairman,  (AD)  athletic  director  or 
graduate  manager  of  athletics.) 


First  District 

American  International  College,  Springfield,  Mass.:  William  Geller- 
mann  (P),  Henry  A.  Butova  (F)  and  (AD). 

Amherst  College,  Amherst,  Mass.:  Charles  W.  Cole  (P),  Lloyd  P.  Jor¬ 
dan  (AD). 

Bates  College,  Lewiston,  Me.:  Charles  F.  Phillips  (P),  Ernest  M.  Moore 
(F)  and  (AD). 

Boston  College,  Chestnut  Hill,  Mass.:  Very  Rev.  William  Lane  Keleher, 
S.J.  (P),  Rev.  John  A.  O’Callaghan,  S.J.  and  Rev.  Maurice  J. 
Dullea,  S.J.  (F),  John  Curley  (AD). 

Boston  University,  Boston,  Mass.:  Daniel  L.  Marsh  (P),  John  M.  Har¬ 
mon  (F)  and  (AD). 

Bowdoin  College,  Brunswick,  Me.:  Kenneth  C.  M.  Sills  (P),  Malcolm 
E.  Morrell  (F)  and  (AI)). 

Brown  University,  Providence,  ILL:  Henry  M.  Wriston  (P),  Robert 
Kenney  (F),  Paul  F.  Mackesey  (AD). 

Colby  College,  Waterville,  Me.:  J.  Seeyle  Bixler  (P),  G.  F.  Loebs  (F), 
Ellsworth  W.  Millett  (AD). 

College  of  the  Holy  Cross,  Worcester,  Mass.:  Very  Rev.  William  J. 
Healey,  S.J.  (P),  Rev.  J.  M.  Tiernani,  S.J.  (F),  Eugene  Flynn 
(AD). 

Dartmouth  College,  Hanover,  N.H.:  John  S.  Dickey  (P),  L.  F.  Murch 
(F),  William  H.  McCarter  (AD). 

Harvard  University,  Cambridge,  Mass.:  James  Bryant  Conant  (P), 
William  J.  Bingham  (F)  and  (AD). 

Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology,  Cambridge,  Mass.:  Karl  T. 
Compton  (P),  Horton  G.  Stever  (F),  Ivan  Geiger  (AD). 

Middlebury  College,  Middlebury,  Vt.:  Samuel  S.  Stratton  (P),  Phelps 
N.  Swett  (F),  Arthur  M.  Brown  (AD). 

Northeastern  University,  Boston,  Mass.:  Carl  Stephens  Ell  ( P ) ,  Ed¬ 
ward  S.  Parsons  (F)  and  (AD). 

Norwich  University,  Northfield,  Vt.:  Homer  L.  Dodge  (P),  Carl  Breh- 
nier  (F),  John  HefTernan  (AD). 

Rhode  Island  State  College,  Kingston,  R.I.:  Carl  R.  Woodward  (P), 
Frank  Keaney  (AD). 

Springfield  College,  Springfield,  Mass.:  Paul  M.  Limbert  (P),  E.  W. 
Pennock  (F),  John  W.  Bunn  (AD). 

Trinity  College,  Hartford,  Conn.:  George  Keith  Funston  (P),  Ray 
Oosting  (F)  and  (AD). 

Tufts  College,  Medford,  Mass.:  Leonard  Carmichael  (P),  C.  P.  Houston 
( F)  and  (AD). 

United  States  Coast  Guard  Academy,  New  London,  Conn.:  Rear  Ad¬ 
miral  W.  N.  Derby  Superintendent,  Commander  John  S.  Merriman, 
Jr.  (F)  and  (AD). 

University  of  Connecticut,  Storrs,  Conn.:  A.  N.  Jorgensen  (P),  Wendell 
H.  Kinsey  (F),  George  Van  Bibber  (AD). 

University  of  Massachusetts,  Amherst,  Mass.:  Ralph  A.  Van  Meter 
(P),  F.  A.  McLaughlin  (F),  Curry  S.  Hicks  (AD). 

Universitv  of  Maine,  Orono,  Me.:  Arthur  A.  Hauck  (P),  Clifford  Patch 
(F),  Elton  E.  Wieman  (AD). 

University  of  New  Hampshire,  Durham,  N.H.:  Arthur  S.  Adams  (P), 
L.  V.  Tirrell  (F),  Carl  Lundholm  (AD). 
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Wesleyan  University,  Middletown,  Conn.:  Victor  L.  Butterfield  (P), 
J.  Frederick  Martin  ( F')  and  (AD). 

Williams  College,  Williamstown,  Mass.:  James  Phinney  Baxter  III 
(P),  Walter  F.  Sheean  (F)  and  (AD). 

Worcester  Polytechnic  Institute,  Worcester,  Mass.:  Rear  Admiral  W'at 
V  .  T,y,le.r  Cl u Venus  (P),  Percy  R.  Carpenter  (F)  ami  (AD). 

Yale  University,  New  Haven,  Conn.:  Charles  Seymour  (P>,  R.  G.  H. 
kiphuth  (AD). 


Second  District 

Alfred  University,  Alfred,  N.Y.:  J.  E.  Walters  (P),  Willis  Russell  (F), 
James  A.  McLane  (AD). 

Allegheny  College,  Meadville,  Pa.:  C.  A.  Darling  (P),  H.  Paul  Wav 
( r  )  and  (AU), 

Br°oklyr  College,  Brooklyn  N.Y.:  Harry  D.  GWeon.se  (P),  Nelson 
S.  Walke  (F),  Richard  Boyce  (AD). 

Brooklyn  Polytechnic  Institute,  Brooklyn,  N.Y.:  Harry  S.  Rogers  (P), 

_  .*?•  Q-  Middendorf  (F),  Arthur  H.  Meinhold  (AD). 

Cam  si  us  College  Buffalo,  N.Y.:  Very  Rev.  R.  Schouten  (P),  James  J. 
Lrowdle  (r  ),  T.  J.  Deneen  (AD). 

Clarkson  College  cif  Technology,  Potsdam,  N.Y.:  Jess.  H.  Davis  (P), 
William  Farnseo  (F),  Henrv  R.  Hodge  (AD) 

Coigate  University,  Hamilton,  N.Y.:  Everett  N.  Case  (P),  Carl  A 
Kallgren  (F),  William  A.  Reid  (AD). 

College  of  the  City  of  New  York.  New  York.  N.Y.:  Harry  X  Wrieht 
(P),  F.  S.  Lloyd  (F).  Sam  Winograd  (AD).  * 

Colleges  of  the  Seneca  (Hobart),  Geneva,  N.Y.:  W.  H.  Durfee  (P) 
Francis  L.  Kraus  (F)  and  (AD). 

Columbia  University,  New  York.  N.Y.:  Frank  D.  Fackenthal  (P), 
Ralph  Furey  (AD). 

Cornell  University,  Ithaca,  N.Y.:  Edmund  Ezra  Dav  (P)  L  H  Mc¬ 
Daniels  (F),  Robert  J.  Kane  (AD). 

I’n.iuesne  University.  Pittsburgh,  Pa. :  Very  Rev.  Francis  P.  Smith. 
C.S.Sp.  (P).  Rev.  S.  J.  k e<leriei.  C.S.Sp.  <F>  W.  John  Davis  (AD). 

Fonlham  University.  New  \ork.  NY.:  Very  liev.  Robert  1.  Gannon 
(P),  Rev.  Kevin  0  Bnen  (F),  John  F.  Coffev  (AD). 

Franklin  and  Marshall  College,  Lancaster,  Pa.':  Theodore  A.  Distler 
(P)f  Austin  A.  Bishop  (F)  and  (AD). 

Gettysburg  College.  Gettysburg.  Pa.:  Henry  W.  A.  Hanson  (P),  George 
H.  Hummel  (F),  C.  E.  Bilheimer  (AD). 

Hamilton  College.  Clinton.  N.Y.:  Thomas  B.  Rudd  (P),  Mox  A  Weber 
( F)  and  (AD). 

Haverfor, I  College,  Haverford,  Pa  :  Gilbert  F.  White  (P),  Archibald 
Macintosh  (F),  Roy  E.  Randall  (AD). 

Hofstra  College,  Hempstead,  N.Y.:  Dr.  John  C.  Adams  (P)  E  Tru¬ 
deau  Thomas  (F),  John  B.  MacDonald  (AD). 

Ithaca  College,  Ithaca,  N.Y.:  Leonard  B.  Job  (P),  Ben  A.  Light  (F) 
and  (AD). 

Lafayette  College,  Easton.  Pa.:  Ralph  C.  Hutchison  (P),  J.  Hunt 
Wilson  (F),  William  H.  Anderson  (AD). 

LaSalle  College,  Philadelphia,  Pa.:  Brother  G.  Paul.  F.S.C.  (P).  Broth¬ 
er  Stanislaus  (F).  James  J.  Henry  (AD). 

Lehigh  University,  South  Bethlehem,  Pa.:  Martin  D.  Whitaker  (P) 
Allen  J.  Barthold  (F).  P.  L.  Sadler  (AD). 

Lock  Haven  Teachers  College,  Lock  Haven,  Pa.:  Richard  T.  Parsons 
(P)  and  (F),  Louis  E.  Hutto  (AD). 

Manhattan  College,  New  York.  N.Y.:  Brother  B.  Thomas,  F.S.C  (P) 
Brother  Eusebius  (F)  and  (AD). 
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Moravian  College,  Bethlehem,  Pa.:  Raymond  S.  Haupert  (P),  Harvey 
T.  Gillespie  (AD). 

Muhlenberg  College,  Allentown,  Pa.:  Levering  Tyson  (P),  John  V. 

Shankweiler  (F),  Gurney  F.  Afflerbach  (AD). 

New  York  University,  New  York,  N.Y.:  Harry  Woodburn  Chase  (P), 
A.  B.  Nixon  (AD). 

Niagara  University,  Niagara  Falls,  N.Y.:  Very  Rev.  Francis  L.  Meade, 
C.M.  (P),  Rev.  Edward  C.  Mannion,  C.M.  (F),  John  J.  Gallagher 
(AD). 

Pennsylvania  Military  College,  Chester,  Pa.:  Colonel  F.  K.  Hyatt  (P), 
Colonel  Clarence  Starr  (F),  Colonel  E.  Ludwig  (AD). 
Pennsylvania  State  College,  State  College,  Pa.:  James  Milholland  (Act¬ 
ing  P).  F.  L.  Bentley  (F),  C.  P.  Schott  (AD). 

Princeton  University,  Princeton,  N.Y.:  Harold  W.  Dodds  (P),  F.  R.  B. 

Godolphin  (F),  R.  Kenneth  Fairman  (AD). 

Rensselaer  Polytechnic  Institute,  Troy,  N.Y.:  Livingston  W.  Houston 
(P),  H.  Oakley  Sharp  (F),  Roland  Brown  (AD). 

Rutgers  University,  New  Brunswick,  N.J.:  Robert  C.  Clothier  (P), 
Albert  E.  Meder,  Jr.  (F),  George  E.  Little  (AD). 

St.  John’s  University,  Brooklyn,  N.Y.:  Rev.  J.  A.  Flynn,  C.M.  (P), 
Rev.  Joseph  W.  Browne  (F),  W.  T.  McLaughlin  (AD). 

St.  Joseph’s  College,  Philadelphia,  Pa.:  Rev.  John  J.  Long,  S.J.  (P), 
Rev.  James  A.  V.  Buckley,  S.J.  (F),  William  J.  Ferguson  (AD). 
St.  Lawrence  University.  Canton,  N.Y.:  Eugene  Garrett  Bewkes  (P), 
Charles  M.  Rebert  (F),  Roy  B.  Clogston  (AI)). 

Seton  Hall  College,  South  Orange,  N.J.:  Rt.  Rev.  J.  F.  Kelley  (P),  Rev. 
James  A.  Carey  (AD). 

Siena  College,  Loudonville,  N.Y.:  Father  Mark  Kennedy  (P),  Leo  A. 

Callahan  (F),  Father  M.  Fitzgerald  (AD). 

State  Teachers  College,  Shippensburg,  Pa.:  Levi  Gilbert  (P),  Charles 
R.  Eurich  (AD). 

State  Teachers  College,  West  Chester,  Pa.:  Charles  S.  Swope  (P), 
William  R.  Benner  (F)  and  (AD). 

Stevens  Institute  of  Technology,  Hoboken,  N.J.:  Harvey  N.  Davis  (P), 
John  A.  Davis  (F)  and  (AD). 

Swarthmore  College,  Swarthmore,  Pa.:  John  W.  Nason  (P),  Carl  K. 
Dellmuth  (F)  and  (AD). 

Syracuse  University,  Syracuse,  N.Y.:  William  P.  Tolley  (P),  F.  G. 

Crawford  (F),  Lewis  P.  Andreas  (AD). 

Temple  University,  Philadelphia,  Pa.:  Robert  L.  Johnson  (P),  M.  E. 

Gladfelter  (F),  Earl  R.  Yeomans  (AD). 

Union  College,  Schenectady,  N.Y.:  Carter  Davidson  (P),  William  Hunt- 
ley  (F),  J.  Harold  Wittner  (AD). 

United  States  Merchant  Marine  Academy,  Kings  Point,  N.Y.:  Com¬ 
modore  R.  R.  McNulty  (P),  Captain  P.  C.  Mahady  (F),  Com¬ 
mander  William  J.  Reinhart  (AD). 

United  States  Military  Academy,  West  Point,  N.Y.:  Major  General 
Maxwell  D.  Taylor,  Superintendent,  Brigadier  General  Gerald 
Higgins  (F),  Colonel  L.  McC.  Jones  (AD). 

United  States  Naval  Academy,  Annapolis,  Md.:  Rear  Admiral  J.  L. 
Holloway,  Superintendent,  Captain  Frank  L.  Ward  (F),  Captain 
E.  B.  Taylor  ( AD). 

University  of  Buffalo,  Buffalo,  N.Y.:  Samuel  P.  Capen  (P),  Reginald 
Pegrum  (F),  James  E.  Peelle  (AD). 

University  of  Delaware,  Newark,  Del.:  William  S.  Carlson  (P),  Charles 
Lanier  (F),  William  D.  Murray  (AD). 

University  of  Pennsylvania,  Philadelphia,  Pa.:  George  W.  McClelland 
(P),  Charles  C.  Rohlfing  (F),  H.  Jamison  Swarts  (AD). 

University  of  Pittsburgh,  Pittsburgh,  Pa.:  John  G.  Bowman  (P),  R. 
E.  Sherrill  (F),  James  Hagan  (AD). 
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University  of  Puerto  Rico,  Rio  Piedras,  P.R.:  Jaime  Benitez  (P), 
Carmen  R.  Alvarado  (F),  Felicio  M.  Torregrosa  (AD). 

University  of  Rochester,  Rochester,  N.Y.:  Alan  Valentine  (P),  Frank 
P.  Smith  (F),  Louis  A.  Alexander  (AD). 

Villanova  College,  Villanova,  Pa.:  Very  Rev.  Francis  X.  N.  McGuire, 
O.S.A.  (P).  Very  Rev.  J.  M.  Dougherty,  O.S.A.  (F),  Rev.  E.  B. 
McKee,  O.S.A.  (AD). 

Waynesburg  College,  Waynesburg,  Pa.:  Paul  R.  Stewart  (P),  J. 
Stanton  Keck  (AD). 

Westminster  College,  New  Wilmington,  Pa.:  H.  Lloyd  Cleland  (P), 
Grover  C.  Washabaugh  (F)  and  (AD). 

West  Virginia  University,  Morgantown,  W.  Va.:  Irvin  Stewart  (P), 
G.  0.  Romney  (F),  Roy  M.  Hawley  (AD). 


Third  District 

Alabama  Polytechnic  Institute,  Auburn,  Ala.:  Ralph  B.  Draughon  (P), 
Roger  W.  Allen  (F),  Wilbur  Hutsell  (AD). 

Catholic  University  of  America,  Washington,  D.C.:  Rt.  Rev.  Msgr. 
Patrick  J.  McCormick  (P),  Rev.  John  M.  Walsh  (F),  Edmund  R. 
LaFond  (AD). 

Citadel,  The,  Charleston,  S.C.:  General  Charles  P.  Summerall  (P),  Lt. 

Col.  D.  S.  McAlister  (F),  J.  Quinn  Decker  (AD). 

Clem  son  Agricultural  College,  Clemson  College,  S.C.:  Robert  F.  Poole 
(P),  L.  W.  Milford  (F),  Frank  Howard  (AD). 

College  of  William  and  Mary,  Williamsburg,  Va.:  John  E.  Pomfret  (P), 
Sharey  G.  Umbeck  (F),  Reuben  N.  McCray  (AD). 

Davidson  College,  Davidson,  N.C.:  John  R.  Cunningham  (P),  W.  W. 
Wood  (F),  N.  W.  Shepard  (AD). 

Duke  University,  Durham.  N.C.:  Robert  Lee  Flowers  (P),  W.  H. 

Wannamaker  (F),  E.  M.  Cameron  (AD). 

Emory  University,  Atlanta,  Ga.:  Goodrich  C.  White  (P),  J.  G.  Stipe 
(F),  Thomas  McDonough  (AD). 

Furman  University,  Greenville,  S.C.:  John  L.  Plvler  (P),  H.  R.  Dobson 
(F)  and  (AD). 

Georgetown  University,  Washington.  D.C.:  Very  Rev.  Lawrence  C. 
Gorman,  S.J.  (P),  Rev.  Matthew  W.  Kane,  S.J.  (F),  Rome  Schwag- 
el  (AD). 

George  Washington  University,  Washington,  D.C.:  Cloyd  H.  Marvin 
(P),  B.  H.  Jarman  (F),  C.  M.  Farrington  (AD). 

Georgia  School  of  Technology,  Atlanta,  Ga.:  Blake  R.  Van  Leer  (P), 
T.  E.  Evans  (F),  William  A.  Alexander  (AD). 

Howard  University,  Washington,  D.C.:  Mordecai  W.  Johnson  (P), 
St.  Clair  Price  (F),  Edward  L.  Jackson  (AD). 

Johns  Hopkins  University,  Baltimore,  Md.:  Isaiah  Bowman  (P),  G. 

Wilson  Shaffer  (F),  C.  Gardner  Mallonee  (AD). 

Louisiana  State  University.  Baton  Rouge,  La.:  Harold  Stokes  (P),  J. 

G.  Lee,  Jr.  (F),  T.  P.  Heard  (AD). 

Mississippi  State  College,  State  College,  Miss.:  Fred  T.  Mitchell  (P), 
B.  P.  Brooks  (F),  C.  R.  Noble  (AD). 

North  Carolina  State  College,  Raleigh,  S.C.:  John  W.  Harrelson  (P), 

H.  A.  Fisher  (F).  J.  F.  Miller  (AD). 

Presbyterian  College,  Clinton,  S.C.:  Marshall  W.  Brown  (P),  P.  Thomp¬ 
son  (F),  Walter  A.  Johnson  (AD). 

Rollins  College,  Winter  Park,  Fla.:  Hamilton  Holt  (P),  W.  C.  Stone 
(F),  Jack  McDowall  (AD). 

Southwestern  Louisiana  Institute,  Lafayette,  La.:  Joel  Lafayette 
Fletcher  (P),  Roland  J.  Cambre  (F),  John  L.  Cain  (AD). 

Tulane  University,  New  Orleans,  La.:  Rufus  C.  Harris  (P),  F.  U.  Lake 
(F),  Claude  Simons  (AD). 


Tuskegee  Institute,  Tuskegee  Institute,  Ala.:  F.  D.  Patte rr.on  (P), 
G.  VV.  A.  Johnston  (F),  Cleve  L.  Abbott  (AD). 

University  of  Alabama,  University,  Ala.:  John  Gallallee  (P),  A.  B. 

Moore  (F),  Frank  W.  Thomas  (AD). 

University  of  Baltimore,  Baltimore,  Md.:  T.  H.  Wilson  (P),  G.  Harold 
Gottshall  (F),  Francis  M.  Skaff  (AD). 

University  of  Florida,  Gainesville,  Fla.:  J.  H.  Miller  (P),  W.  H.  Wilson 
(F),  Raymond  B.  Wolf  (AD). 

University  of  Georgia,  Athens,  Ga.:  Harmon  W.  Caldwell  (P),  Alfred 
W.  Scott  (F),  Wallace  Butts  (AD). 

University  of  Kentucky,  Lexington,  Ky.:  H.  L.  Donovan  (P),  W.  D. 

Funkhouser  (F),  Bernie  Shivley  (AD). 

University  of  Louisville,  Louisville,  Kv.:  John  W.  Taylor  (P),  F.  W. 


Stamm  (F). 

University  of  Maryland,  College  Park,  Md.:  H.  C.  Byrd  (P),  G.  F. 
Eppley  (F),  James  Tatum  (AI)). 

University  of  Miami,  Coral  Gables,  Fla.:  B.  F.  Ashe  (P),  Russell  A. 

fiasco  (F),  John  J.  Harding  (AD). 

University  of  Mississippi,  University,  Miss.:  John  D.  Williams,  Chan¬ 
cellor,  T.  A.  BickerstafT  (F),  C.  M.  Smith  (AD). 

University  of  North  Carolina,  Chapel  Hill,  N.C.:  Frank  P.  Graham 
(P),  A.  W.  Hobbs  (F),  R.  A.  Fetzer  (AD). 

University  of  Richmond,  Richmond,  Va.:  G.  M.  Modlin  (P),  Malcolm 


Pitt  (AD). 

University  of  South  Carolina,  Columbia,  S.C.:  Norman  Murray  Smith 
(P),  Rex  Enright  (F)  and  (AD). 

University  of  the  South,  Sewanee,  Tenn.:  Alexander  Guerry  (P),  G.  S. 

Bruton  (F),  Gordon  M.  Clark  (AD). 

University  of  Tennessee,  Knoxville,  Tenn.:  James  D.  Hoskins  (P),  N. 

W.  Dougherty  (F),  Robert  R.  Neyland  (AD). 

University  of  Virginia,  Charlottesville,  Va.:  Colgate  W.  Darden  (P), 
Norton  Pritchett  (F)  and  (AD). 

Vanderbilt  University,  Nashville,  Tenn.:  Harvey  Branscomb  (P),  Fred 
Lewis  (F),  Henry  Sanders  (AD). 

Virginia  Military  Institute,  Lexington,  Va.:  Major  General  R  J. 
Marshall,  Superintendent,  Colonel  William  Couper  (F),  Lt.  Col. 
Frank  L.  Summers  (AD). 

Virginia  Polvtechnic  Institute,  Blackburg,  Va.:  Walter  S.  Newman 
(Acting  P),  C.  P.  Miles  (F),  W.  L.  Younger  (AD). 

Wake  Forest  College,  Wake  Forest,  N.C.:  Thurman  Kitchin  (P),  F. 

W.  Clonts  (F),  J.  H.  Weaver  (AD). 

Washington  College,  Chestertown,  Md.:  Gilbert  W.  Mead  (P),  Harry 
S.  Russell  (F),  George  L.  Ekaitis  (AD). 

Washington  and  Lee  University,  Lexington,  Va.:  Francis  P.  Gaines 
(P),  Clayton  E.  Williams  (F)t  R.  A.  Smith  (AD). 

Western  Kentucky  State  Teachers  College,  Bowling  Green,  Ky.:  Paul 
L.  Garrett  (P),  L.  T.  Smith  (F),  V.  Tod  Hornback  (AI)). 
Western  Maryland  College.  Westminster,  Md.:  Lowell  S.  Ensor  (P), 
Forrest  L.  Free  (F),  Charles  W.  Havens  (AD). 

Xavier  University,  New  Orleans,  La.:  Mother  M.  Agatha  (P),  Fer¬ 
dinand  Rousseve  (F),  Alfred  C.  Priestley  (AD). 


Fourth  District 

Albion  College,  Albion,  Mich.:  W.  W.  Whitehouse  (P),  William  Gilbert 
(F),  D.  R.  Sprankle  (AD). 

Ashland  College,  Ashland,  0.:  Raymond  W.  Bixler  (P),  L.  E.  Lind- 
ower  (F),  George  H.  Donges  (AD). 

Baldwin  Wallace  College,  Berea,  0.:  Louis  C.  Wright  (P),  Paul  Annear 
(F),  Ray  Watts  (AD). 
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Beloit  College,  Beloit,  Wis.:  Carey  Cronies  (P),  P.  W.  Boutwell  (F), 
Dolph  Stanley  (AD). 

Bowling  Green  State  University,  Bowling  Green,  0.:  F.  J.  Prout  (P), 
Ralph  G.  Harshman  (F),  Harold  Anderson  (AD). 

Bradley  University,  Peoria,  Ill.:  David  Blair  Owen  (P),  Philip  Becker, 
,  Jr.  (F),  Alfred  J.  Robertson  (AD). 

Butler  University,  Indianapolis,  Ind.:  M.  0.  Ross  (P),  William  F.  Shors 
(F),  Paul  D.  Hinkle  (AD). 

Carroll  College,  Waukesha,  Wis.:  Nelson  V.  Russell  (P),  Roy  Weir 
(F),  John  W.  Breen  (AD). 

Central  Michigan  College  of  Education,  Mt.  Pleasant,  Mich.:  Charles 
L.  Anspaeh  (P),  Joseph  P.  Carey  (F),  D.  P.  Rose  (AD). 

College  of  Wooster,  W’ooster,  0.:  Howard  F.  Lowry  (P),  Karl  Ver 
Steeg  (F),  E.  M.  Hole  (AD). 

Denison  University,  Granville,  0.:  Kenneth  I.  Brown  (P),  Edson  C. 
Rupp  (F),  Walter  J.  Livingston  (AD). 

DePaul  University,  Chicago,  Ill.:  Very  Rev.  Comerford  J.  O’Malley, 
C.M.  (P),  Rev.  Joseph  G.  Phoenix,  C.  M.  (F),  Ravmond  J.  Meyer 
(AD). 

DePauw  University,  Greencastle,  Ind.:  Clyde  E.  Wild  man  (P),  George 
Manhart  (F),  Raymond  R.  Neal  (AD). 

Illinois  Institute  of  Technology,  Chicago,  Ill.:  Henry  Towley  Heald 
CP),  John  J.  Schommer  (AD). 

Illinois  State  Normal  University,  Normal,  Ill.:  R.  W.  Fairchild  (P), 
H.  J.  Ivens  (F),  Howard  J.  Hancock  (AD). 

Indiana  University,  Bloomington,  Ind.:  Herman  B.  W’ells  (P),  W.  R. 
Breneman  (F),  Paul  J.  Harrell  (AD). 

Kalamazoo  College,  Kalamazoo,  Mich.:  Paul  L.  Thompson  (P),  Howard 
Maxwell  (F),  Robert  Nulf  (AD). 

Kent  State  University,  Kent,  0.:  George  A.  Bowman  (P),  Sellow  Rob¬ 
erts  (F),  Trevor  Rees  (AD). 

Kenyon  College,  Gambier,  0.:  Gordon  K.  Chalmers  (P),  Stuart  R. 
McGowan  (F),  H.  F.  Pasini  (AD). 

Lawrence  College,  Appleton,  Wis.:  Nathan  M.  Pusey  (P>,  Arthur  C. 
Denney  (AD). 

Marquette  University,  Milwaukee,  Wis.:  Rev.  Peter  A.  Brooks,  S.J. 
(P),  William  L.  Coffey  (F),  Conrad  M.  Jennings  (AD). 

Miami  University,  Oxford,  0.:  Ernest  H.  Hahne  (P),  W.  H.  Shideler 
(F),  Merlin  A.  Ditmer  (AD). 

Michigan  State  College,  East  Lansing,  Mich.:  John  A.  Hannah  (P), 
Lloyd  C.  Emmons  (F),  Ralph  H.  Young  (AD). 

Michigan  State  Normal  College,  Ypsilanti,  Mich.:  J.  M.  Monson  (P), 
E.  R.  Isbell  (F),  E.  J.  Rynearson  (AD). 

Monmouth  College,  Monmouth,  Ill.:  James  H.  Grier  (P),  Hugh  Beve¬ 
ridge  (F),  Robert  C.  Woll  (AD). 

Northwestern  University,  Evanston,  Ill.:  Franklyn  B.  Snyder  (P), 
G.  R.  Lundquist  (F),  Ted  B.  Payseur  (AD). 

Oberlin  College,  Oberlin,  0.:  William  E.  Stevenson  (P),  Luke  Steiner 
(F),  J.  H.  Nichols  (AD). 

Ohio  State  University,  Columbus,  0.:  H.  L.  Bevis  (P),  Wendell  Postle 
(F),  Richard  C.  Larkins  (AD). 

Ohio  University,  Athens,  0.:  John  C.  Baker  (P),  Luveme  F.  Lausche 
(F),  Don  C.  Peden  (AD). 

Ohio  Wesleyan  University,  Delaware,  0.:  E.  C.  Ficken  (Acting  P), 
Allen  Conger  (F),  George  Gauthier  (AD). 

Purdue  University,  Lafayette,  Ind.:  Frederick  L.  Hovde  (P),  V.  C. 
Freeman  (F),  Guy  J.  Mackey  (AD). 

Southern  Illinois  University,  Carbondale,  Ill.:  Chester  F.  Loy  (P)  and 
(F),  Glenn  Martin  (AD). 
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State  University  of  Iowa,  Iowa  City,  la.:  Virgil  M.  Hancher  (P),  Paul 
J.  Blommers  (F),  Paul  Brechler  (AD). 

Superior  State  Teachers  College,  Superior,  Wis.:  Jim  Dan  Hill  (I  ), 
Herbert  M.  Weeks  (F),  Ted  Whereatt  (AD). 

University  of  Chicago,  Chicago,  Ill.:  E.  C.  Colwell  (P).  Robert  M. 
Strozier  (F),  T.  Nelson  Metcalf  (AD). 

University  of  Cincinnati,  Cincinnati.  O.:  Raymond  Walters  (P),  Nor¬ 
man  Auburn  (F),  M.  Charles  Mileham  (AD). 

University  of  Detroit,  Detroit,  Mich.:  William  J.  Miller,  S.J.  (I  ), 
George  Kmieck,  S.J.  (F),  Lloyd  Brazil  (AD)- 

University  of  Illinois,  Urbana,  111.:  George  D.  Stoddard  (P),  F.  L. 
Richart  (F),  Douglas  R.  Mills  (AD). 

University  of  Michigan,  Ann  Arbor,  Mich.:  Alexander  Grant  Ruthven 
(P),  Ralph  W.  Aigler  (F),  H.  0.  Crisler  (AD).  . 

University"  of  Minnesota,  Minneapolis,  Mmn.:  J.  Louis  Morrill  (1  ), 
Henry  Rottschaefer  (F),  Frank  G.  McCormick  (AD). 

University  of  Notre  Dame,  Notre  Dame,  Ind.:  Rev.  John  J.  Cavanaugh, 

C.S.C.  (P),  Rev.  John  H.  Murphy,  C.S.C.  (F),  Frank  Leahy  (AD). 

University  of  Toledo,  Toledo,  0.:  William  W.  White  (P),  J.  B.  Brand- 
enberry  (F),  David  V.  Connelly  (AD). 

University  of  Wisconsin,  Madison,  Wis.:  E.  B.  Fred  (P),  Kenneth  Little 
(F),  Harry  Stuhldreher  (AD). 

Valparaiso  University,  Valparaiso,  Ind.:  0.  P.  Kretzman  (P),  H.  W. 
Moody  (F),  Loren  Ellis  (AD).  .  T 

Wabash  College,  Crawfordsville,  Ind.:  Frank  H.  Sparks  (P),  J.  J. 
Paterson  (F),  Myron  Phillips  (AD).  „ 

Western  Illinois  State  Teachers  College,  Macomb,  Ill.:  Frank  A.  Beu 
(P),  A1  Laflin  (F),  R.  W.  Hanson  (AD). 

Wayne  University,  Detroit,  Mich.:  David  D.  Henry  (P),  W.  A.  Harbi- 
son  (F),  A.  W.  Thompson  (AD). 

Western  Michigan  College,  Kalamazoo,  Mich..  Paul  V.  Sangren  (1  ), 
John  C.  Hoekje  (F),  Judson  A.  Hyames  (AD). 

Wheaton  College,  Wheaton,  Ill.:  V.  R.  Edman  (P),  Donald  Boardman 
/ p I  p  Coray  ( AD}» 

Youngstown  College,  Youngstown,  0.:  H.  W.  Jones  (P),  C.  P.  Gould 
(F),  Willard  L.  Webster  (AD). 


Fifth  District 

Central  State  College,  Edmond,  Okla.:  Roscoe  R.  Robinson  (P),  Clitf 

Otto  (P),  Dale  E.  Hamilton  (AD).  .  _  ...  . 

Coe  College,  Cedar  Rapids,  la.:  Byron  S.  Hollinshead  (P),  C.  Ward 

Macy  (F),  Willis  Lamb  (AD).  „  „  .  . 

Cornell  College,  Mt.  Vernon,  la.:  Russell  D.  Cole  (P),  Mark  E.  Hutch¬ 
inson  (F),  Paul  K.  Scott  (AD).  . „  _  .  _  .. 

Creighton  University,  Omaha,  Neb.:  William  H.  McCabe  (P),  David 

A.  Shyne  (F),  Frank  Hagan  (AD). 

Drake  University,  Des  Moines,  la.:  Henry  G.  Harmon  (P),  Edwin  G. 

Barrett  (F),  J.  Russell  Cook  (AD). 

Grinnell  College,  Grinnell,  la.:  Samuel  N.  Stevens  (I),  Joseph  W. 
Charlton  (F),  B.  F.  Oakes  (AD). 

Iowa  State  College,  Ames,  la.:  Charles  E.  Friley  (P),  H.  D.  Bergman 

(F),  Louis  E.  Menze  (AD).  ,  ,  „ 

Iowa  State  Teachers  College,  Cedar  Falls,  la.:  Malcolm  Price  (P),  H. 

Earl  Rath  (F),  L.  L.  Mendenhall  (AD). 

Kansas  State  College,  Manhattan,  Kan.:  M.  S.  Eisenhower  (P),  H.  H. 
King  (F),  Thurlo  McCrady  (AD). 

Oklahoma  A.  &  M.  College,  Stillwater,  Okla.:  Henry  Garland  Bennett 
(P),  Clarence  H.  McElroy  (F),  Henry  P.  Iba  (AD). 

St.  Ambrose  College,  Davenport,  la.:  Rt.  Rev.  A.  J.  Burke  (P),  Rev. 
H.  J.  Toher  (F),  Larry  Mullins  (AD). 


St.  Louis  University,  St.  Louis,  Mo.:  Rev.  Patrick  J.  Holloran,  S.J. 

(P),  Rev.  Neil  McManus,  S.J.  (F)  and  (AD). 

University  of  Colorado,  Boulder,  Colo.:  Robert  L.  Stearns  (P),  W.  B. 

Franklin  (F),  Harry  G.  Carlson  (AD). 

University  of  Dubuque,  Dubuque,  la.:  Rev.  Samuel  George  (P),  W.  B. 

Zooker  (F),  Kenneth  E.  Mercer  (AD). 

University  of  Kansas,  Lawrence,  Kan.:  Deane  W.  Malott  (P),  W.  W. 
Davis  (F),  E.  C.  Quigley  (AD). 

University  of  Missouri,  Columbia,  Mo.:  Frederick  A.  Middlebush  (P), 
Sam  B.  Shirky  (F),  Don  Faurot  (AD). 

University  of  Nebraska,  Lincoln,  Neb.:  R.  G.  Gustavson  (P),  Earl 
Fullbrook  (F),  George  R.  Clark  (AD). 

University  of  Oklahoma,  Norman,  Okla.:  G.  L.  Cross  (P),  Walter  W. 
Kraft  (F),  C.  B.  Wilkinson  (AD). 

University  of  Omaha,  Omaha,  Neb.:  Roland  Haynes  (P),  Robert  Moss- 
holder  (F),  Virgil  Yelkin  (AD). 

University  of  Tulsa,  Tulsa,  Okla.:  C.  I.  Pontius  (P),  George  Small  (F), 
W.  E.  Morris,  Jr.  (AD). 

University  of  Wichita,  Wichita,  Kan.:  William  M.  Jardine  (P>,  Earl 
Davis  (F),  James  W.  Trimble  (AD). 

Washington  University,  St.  Louis.  Mo.:  Arthur  H.  Compton  (P), 
Charles  Belknap  (F),  Blair  Gullion  (AD). 

Sixth  District 

Arizona  State  College,  Tempe,  Ariz.:  Grady  Gammage  (P),  C.  E. 

Southern  (F),  Rudolf  H.  Lavik  (AD). 

Baylor  University,  Waco,  Tex.:  Pat  M.  Neff  (P),  J.  D.  Bragg  (F), 
Ralph  Wolf  (AD). 

Hardin-Simmons  University,  Abilene,  Tex.:  Rupert  N.  Richardson  (P), 
R.  A.  Collins  (F),  Warren  B.  Woodson  (AD). 

New  Mexico  A.  &  M.  College,  State  College,  N.M.:  John  R.  Nichols 
(P),  G.  R.  Hamiel  (F),  Jerry  Hines  (AD). 

Rice  Institute,  Houston,  Tex.:  W.  V.  Houston  (P),  Hubert  E.  Bray  (F), 
Jess  C.  Neely  (AD). 

Southern  Methodist  University,  Dallas.  Tex.:  Umphrey  Lee  (P),  Edwin 

D.  Mouzon  (F),  Madison  Bell  (AD). 

Texas  A.  &  M.  College,  College  Station,  Tex.:  Gibb  Gilchrist  (P),  D. 

W.  Williams  (F),  John  W.  Rollins  (AD). 

Texas  Christian  University,  Fort  Worth,  Tex.:  M.  E.  Sadler  (P),  H. 

B.  Hardt  (F),  Howard  Grubbs  (AD). 

Texas  College  of  Mines,  El  Paso,  Tex.:  D.  M.  Wiggins  (P),  J.  E. 

Knapp  (F),  Jack  C.  Curtice  (AD). 

Texas  Technological  College,  Lubbock,  Tex.:  William  M.  Whyburn  (P), 
W.  L.  Stangtd  (Fi.  Morley  Jennings  (AD). 

University  of  Arizona,  Tucson,  Ariz.:  J.  Byron  McCormick  (P),  Floyd 

E.  Thomas  (F),  James  F.  McKale  (AD). 

University  of  Arkansas,  Fayetteville,  Ark.:  L.  W.  Jones  (P),  Robert 
A.  Leflar  (F),  John  Barnhill  (AD). 

University  of  New  Mexico,  Albuquerque,  N.M.:  John  Philip  Wernette 
(P),  Martin  Fleck  (F),  R.  W.  Johnson  (AD). 

University  of  Texas,  Austin,  Tex.:  Theophilus  S.  Painter  (P),  B.  E. 
Short  (F),  Dana  X.  Bible  (AD). 

West  Texas  State  College,  Canyon,  Tex.:  J.  A.  Hill  (P),  D.  A.  Shirley 
(F),  W.  A.  Miller  (AD). 

Seventh  District 

Brigham  Young  University,  Provo,  Utah:  Howard  S.  McDonald  (P), 
Ariel  S.  Balif  (F),  Edwin  R.  Kimball  (AD). 

Colorado  A.  &  M.  College,  Fort  Collins,  Colo.:  I.  G.  Newsom  (P),  An¬ 
drew  G.  Clark  (F),  Harry  W.  Hughes  (AD). 

Colorado  College,  Colorado  Springs,  Colo.:  General  Gill  (P),  Howard 
M.  Olson  (F),  Ben  Douglas  (AD). 
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Colorado  School  of  Mines,  Golden,  Colo.:  Ben  H.  Parker  (P),  M.  I. 
Signer  (F),  John  Mason  (AD). 

Colorado  State  College  of  Education,  Greeley,  Colo.:  William  R.  Ross 
(P),  O.  L.  Troxel  (F),  John  Hancock  (AD). 

Montana  State  College,  Bozeman,  Mont.:  R.  R.  Renne  (P),  P.  C. 

Gaines  (F),  Schubert  R.  Dyche  (AD). 

University  of  Denver,  Denver,  Colo.:  James  F.  Price,  Chancellor,  Louis 
F.  Breternitz  (F),  Clyde  W.  Hubbard  (AD). 

University  of  Utah,  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah:  A.  Ray  Olpin  (P),  Leo  G. 

Provost  (F),  Ike  J.  Armstrong  (AD). 

University  of  Wyoming,  Laramie,  Wyo.:  G.  D.  Humphrey  (P),  R.  R. 

Hamilton  (F),  Glenn  J.  Jacoby  (AD). 

Utah  State  Agricultural  College,  Logan,  Utah:  Franklin  S.  Harris  (P), 
King  Hendricks  (F),  E.  L.  Romney  (AD). 

Eighth  District 

College  of  the  Pacific,  Stockton,  Cal.:  Robert  Burns  (P),  Edward  Betz 
(F),  Carl  Jackson  (AD). 

Fresno  State  College,  Fresno,  Cal.:  F.  W.  Thomas  (P),  J.  W.  Canfield 
(P),  Earl  Wright  (AD). 

George  Pepperdine  College,  Los  Angeles,  Cal.:  Hugh  M.  Tiner  (P), 
Wade  Ruby  (F),  A.  0.  Duer  (AD). 

Gonzaga  University,  Spokane,  Wash.:  Francis  E.  Cockery  (P),  Francis 
Herrington  (F),  Claude  F.  McGrath  (AD). 

Loyola  University,  Los  Angeles,  Cal.:  Rev.  Edward  J.  Whelan,  S.J.  (P), 
Rev.  L.  M.  Malone,  S.J.  (F),  William  H.  Sargent  (AD). 

Montana  State  University,  Missoula,  Mont.:  James  A.  McCain  (P), 
J.  E.  Miller  (F),  Douglas  A.  Fessenden  (AD). 

Oregon  State  College,  Corvallis,  Ore.:  A.  L.  Strand  (P),  C.  V.  Ruzek 
(F),  Roy  S.  Keene  (AD). 

San  Diego  State  College,  San  Diego,  Cal.:  Walter  R.  Hepner  (P), 
Barney  Carman  (F),  C.  H.  Young  (AD). 

San  Jose  State  College,  San  Jose,  Cal.:  T.  W.  MacQuarrie  (P),  Glenn 
Hartrauft  (F),  and  (AD). 

Santa  Barbara  College,  Santa  Barbara,  Cal.:  J.  Howard  Williams  (P), 

A.  Russell  Buchanan  (F),  Theodore  Harder  (AD). 

Stanford  University,  Stanford  University,  Cal.:  Alvin  Eurich  (P), 
Lawrence  A.  Kimpton  (F),  Alfred  R.  Masters  (AD). 

State  College  of  Washington,  Pullman,  Wash.:  Wilson  Compton  (P), 
T.  H.  Kennedy  (F),  J.  F.  Bolder  (AD). 

University  of  California,  Berkeley,  Cal.:  Robert  G.  Sproul  (P),  Stanley 

B.  Freeborn  (F),  Brutus  Hamilton  (Acting  AD). 

University  of  California  at  Los  Angeles,  Los  Angeles,  Cal.:  Clarence 
Dykstra,  Provost,  David  Bjork  (F),  William  C.  Ackerman  (AD). 
University  of  California  College  of  Agriculture,  Davis,  Cal.:  Knowles 
A.  Ryerson,  Superintendent,  L.  D.  Leach  (F),  I.  F.  Toomey  (AD). 
University  of  Hawaii,  Honolulu,  T.H.:  Gregg  M.  Sinclair  (P),  H.  E. 

Brown  (F),  Francois  d’Eliscu  (AD). 

University  of  Idaho,  Moscow,  Idaho:  J.  E.  Buchanan  (P),  T.  S.  Kerr 
(F),  George  Greene  (AD). 

University  of  Oregon,  Eugene,  Ore:  Harry  K.  Newburn  (P),  Orlando 
John  Hollis  (F),  Leo  Harris  (AD). 

University  of  San  Francisco,  San  Francisco,  Cal.:  William  J.  Dunne 
(P),  Rev.  Jerome  Sullivan  (F). 

University  of  Santa  Clara,  Santa  Clara,  Cal.:  William  C.  Gianera,  S.J. 

(P),  Rev.  Charles  Casassa,  S.J.  (F),  Dennis  A.  Heenan  (AD). 
University  of  Southern  California,  Los  Angeles,  Cal.:  Fred  Fagg,  Jr., 
(P),  Hugh  C.  Willett  (F),  Willis  O.  Hunter  (AD). 

University  of  Washington,  Seattle,  Wash.:  Raymond  B.  Allen  (P), 
H.  P.  Everist  (F),  C.  H.  Cassill  (AD). 
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Allied  Members 

(P — President;  S — Secretary;  C — Commissioner) 


BORDER  INTERCOLLEGIATE  ATHLETIC  CONFERENCE 


P — C.  E.  Southern,  Arizona 
State 

S — C.  Z.  Lesher,  Univ.  of 
Arizona 

C — Emil  L.  Larson,  Univ.  of 
Arizona 

Arizona  State  Col.,  Flagstaff 
Arizona  State  Col.,  Tempe 
Univ.  of  Arizona,  Tucson 
Univ.  of  New  Mexico, 
Albuquerque 


Mailing  Address:  Emil  L.  Larson 
Box  4242,  University  Station 
Tucson,  Arizona 


New  Mexico  A.  &  M.,  State 
College 

Texas  College  of  Mines,  El  Paso 
Texas  Tech  College.  Lubbock 
West  Texas  State  Col.,  Canyon 
Hardin-Simmons,  Abilene,  Tex. 


CENTRAL  COLLEGIATE  CONFERENCE 


P — Roy  J.  Wietz,  Western  Mich. 
S — Stanley  Lowe,  Marquette 

Bradley  Univ.,  Peoria,  Ill. 

Butler  Univ.,  Indianapolis 
Univ.  of  Detroit,  Detroit 
Drake  Univ.  Des  Moines,  la. 
Loyola  Univ.,  Chicago  (26) 
Marquette  Univ.,  Milwaukee  (3) 

CENTRAL  INTER-COLLEGIATE 

P — S.  L.  Householder,  Kans. 
State  Teachers 

S — R.  G.  Cremer,  Kansas  State 
Teachers 

Kansas  State  Teachers,  Emporia 
Kansas  State  Teachers. 
Pittsburg 

Ft.  Hays  Kansas  State  Col., 
Hays 


Mailing  Address:  Stanley  Lowe 
Marquette  University 
Milwaukee,  Wisconsin 

Michigan  State,  East  Lansing 

Mich.  State  Normal,  Ypsilanti 

Univ.  of  Notre  Dame,  South 
Bend 

Wayne  Univ.,  Detroit 

Western  Mich.  Col.,  Kalamazoo 

ATHLETIC  CONFERENCE 

Mailing  Address:  R.  G.  Cremer 
Kansas  State  Teachers  College 
Emporia,  Kansas 

Southwestern  Col.,  Winfield, 
Kans. 

St.  Benedict’s  Col.,  Atchison. 
Kans. 

Washburn  Univ.,  Topeka,  Kans. 


COLLEGE  CONFERENCE  OF  ILLINOIS 


P — Ed.  A.  Coray,  Wheaton 
College 

S — C.  L.  Miller,  James  Millikin 

August  ana  Col.,  Rock  Island 
Carthage  College,  Carthage 
Elmhurst  College.  Elmhurst 
Illinois  College,  Jacksonville 
Illinois  Wesleyan  Univ., 
Bloomington 


Mailing  Address:  C.  L.  Miller 
James  Millikin  University 
Decatur,  Illinois 

James  Millikin  Univ.,  Decatur 
Lake  Forest  College,  Lake 
Forest 

North  Central  Col.,  Naperville 
Wheaton  College,  W’heaton 


COLORED  INTERCOLLEGIATE  ATHLETIC  ASSOCIATION 

P — John  H.  Burr,  Howard  Mailing  Address:  G.  G.  Singleton 

University  Virginia  State  College 

S — G.  G.  Singleton,  Virginia  Petersburg.  Virginia 

State  College 
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Bluefielcl  State,  Blueficlil,  W  Va.  N.C.  Agric.  &  Tech.  Col., 


Delaware  State  Col..  Dover.  Del. 
Hampton  Institute,  Hampton, 
Va. 


Greensboro 

North  Carolina  Col.,  Durham 
St.  Augustine’s.  Raleigh,  N.C. 


Howard  University,  Washington,  St.  Paul  Poly.  Inst., 


D.C. 

Johnson  C.  Smith  Univ., 
Charlotte,  W.  Va. 


Lawreneeville,  Va. 

Shaw  University,  Raleigh,  N.C. 
Virginia  State  Col.,  Petersburg 


Lincoln  Univ.,  Lincoln  Univ..  Pa.  Virginia  Union,  Richmond 


Morgan  State  Col.,  Baltimore, 
Md. 


Winston-Salem  Tchrs.,  Winston- 
Salem,  N.C. 

W.  Virginia  State  Col.,  Institute 


EASTERN  COLLEGE  ATHLETIC  CONFERENCE 


P — Ralph  J.  Furey,  Columbia 
C — Asa  S.  Bushnell 


Alfred  Univ.,  Alfred,  N.Y. 
Amherst  Col:.  Amherst,  N.Y. 
Boston  College,  Newton,  Mass. 
Boston  University,  Boston 
Brown  Univ.,  Providence,  R.I. 
Bucknell  Univ.,  Lewisburg,  Pa. 
Canisius,  Buffalo 
Colby  College,  Wate'  ville,  Me. 
Colgate  Univ.,  Hamilton,  N.Y. 


Mailing  Address:  A.  S.  Bushnell 
Biltmore  Hotel 
New  York  (17),  New  York 

Univ.  of  Pennsylvania, 
Philadelphia 

Penn.  Military  Acad..  Chester 
Penn.  State  Col.,  State  College 
Princeton  Univ.,  Princeton,  N.J. 
Providence  Col.,  Providence.  R.I. 
Rhode  Island  State,  Kingston 
Rutgers  Univ.,  New  Brunswick, 
N.J. 


Columbia  University,  New  York  St.  John’s  Univ.,  Brooklyn 


Cornell  Univ.,  Ithaca,  N.Y. 
Dartmouth  Col.,  Hanover,  N.H. 


St.  Joseph’s,  Philadelphia  (31) 
Univ.  of  Scranton,  Scranton.  Pa. 


Univ.  of  Delaware,  Newark.  Del.  Seton  Hall,  So.  Orange,  N.J. 


Dickinson  Col.,  Carlisle,  Pa. 
Duquense,  Pittsburgh 
Fordham  University.  New  York 
Franklin  &  Marshall,  Lancaster, 
Pa. 

Georgetown  Univ.,  Wash..  D.C. 
Gettysburg  Col.,  Gettysburg, 
Pa. 

Harvard  Univ.,  Cambridge, 
Mass. 

Hofstra  Col.,  Hempstead,  N.Y. 
Holy  Cross  Col.,  Worcester, 
Mass. 

Juniata,  Huntington,  Pa. 

LaSalle  Col.,  Philadelphia 
Lebanon  Valley,  Annville,  Pa. 
Manhattan  Col.,  New  York,  N.Y. 
M.I.T.,  Cambridge,  Mass. 
Moravian,  Bethlehem.  Pa. 


Swarthmore  Col.,  Swarthmore, 
Pa. 

Syracuse  Univ.,  Syracuse  (10), 
N.Y. 

Temple  Univ.,  Philadelphia  (22) 

Trinity  Col.,  Hartford.  Conn. 

Tufts  College,  Medford.  Mass. 

Union  College,  Schenectady, 
N.Y. 

Llrsinus  Col.,  Collegeville,  Pa. 

U.S.  Coast  Guard,  New  London, 
Conn. 

U.S.  Military,  West  Point.  N.Y. 

U.S.  Naval  Academy,  Annapolis 

Villanova  Col.,  Villanova,  Pa. 

Wesleyan  Univ.,  Middletown, 
Conn. 

West  Chester  Tchrs.,  West 
Chester.  Pa. 


Muhlenberg  Col.,  Allentown,  Pa.  Western  Maryland  Col., 


New  York  Univ.,  New  York 
Niagara  Univ.,  Niagara  Falls, 
N.Y. 

Northeastern  Univ.,  Boston, 
Mass. 


Westminister 

Williams,  Williamstown,  Mass. 
Yale  University,  New  Haven, 
Conn. 


KANSAS  COLLEGE  ATHLETIC  CONFERENCE 

P — J.  H.  F.  Fries,  McPherson  Mailing  Address:  Jess  V.  Cooper 
S — Jess  Cooper,  Kans.  Wesleyan  Kansas  Wesleyan  University 

C — Karl  Kopelk,  Topeka,  Kans.  Salina,  Kansas 


Baker  University,  Baldwin  McPherson  College,  McPherson 

Bethany  College,  Lindsborg  Ottawa  University,  Ottawa 

Bethel  College,  Newton  Kans.  Wesleyan  Univ.,  Salina 

College  of  Emporia,  Emporia 


LONE  STAR  CONFERENCE 

P — L.  I.  Smith,  East  Tex.  State 
S — J.  Roy  Wells,  Sam  Houston 
State 

East  Texas  State  Tchrs., 
Commerce 

North  Texas  State  Tchrs., 
Denton 

Sam  Houston  State  Tchrs., 
Huntsville 


Mailing  Address:  J.  Roy  Wells 
Sam  Houston  State  Teachers 
Huntsville,  Texas 

Stephen  F.  Austin  State, 
Nacogdoches 

Southwest  Texas  State,  San 
Marcos 

Trinity  Univ.,  San  Antonio 
Univ.  of  Houston,  Houston 


MID-AMERICAN  ATHLETIC  CONFERENCE 


P — Earl  Shoup,  Western 
Reserve 

S — Don  Peden,  Ohio  University 

C — David  E.  Reese,  Dayton,  0. 
Butler  Univ.,  Indianapolis 
Univ.  of  Cincinnati,  Cincinnati 
Miami  Univ.,  Oxford,  0. 


Mailing  Address:  David  E.  Reese 
408  Lowe  Building 
Dayton  (2),  Ohio 

Ohio  University,  Athens 
Western  Michigan,  Kalamazoo 
Western  Reserve,  Cleveland,  0. 


MIDDLE  ATLANTIC  STATES  COLLEGIATE  ATHLETIC 
CONFERENCE 


P — Carl  K.  Dellmuth, 
Swarthmore 

S — E.  LeRoy  Mercer,  Univ.  of 
Pennsylvania 

Albright  Col.,  Reading,  Pa. 
Bucknell  Univ.,  Lewisburg,  Pa. 
Columbia,  New  York,  N.Y. 

Univ.  of  Delaware,  Newark,  Del. 
Dickinson  Col.,  Carlisle,  Pa. 
Drexel  Institute,  Philadelphia 
Franklin  &  Marshall,  Lancaster, 
Pa. 

Gettysburg  Col.,  Gettysburg, 

Pa. 

Haverford  Col.,  Haverford,  Pa. 
Johns  Hopkins  Univ.,  Baltimore, 
Juniata  Col.,  Huntington,  Pa. 
Lafayette  Col.,  Easton,  Pa. 
LaSalle  College,  Philadelphia 
Lebanon  Valley,  Annville.  Pa. 
Lehigh  University,  Bethlehem, 
Pa. 

Moravian  Col.,  Bethlehem,  Pa. 
Muhlenberg  Col.,  Allentown,  Pa. 
New  York  Univ.,  New  York 


Mailing  Address:  E.  LeR.  Mercer 
Weightman  Hall,  Univ.  of 
Penn. 

Philadelphia,  Pennsylvania 

Penn.  Military  Col.,  Chester 
Princeton  Univ.,  Princeton,  N.J. 
Rutgers  University,  New  Bruns¬ 
wick,  N.J. 

Seton  Hall  Col.,  S.  Orange,  N.J. 
Stevens  Institute,  Hoboken,  N.J. 
Susquehanna  University,  Selins- 
grove,  Pa. 

Swarthmore  College,  Swarth¬ 
more,  Pa. 

Temple  Univ.,  Philadelphia  (22) 
lTniv.  of  Penn.,  Philadelphia 
Univ.  of  Scranton,  Scranton.  Pa. 
Ursinus  Col.,  Collegeville.  Pa. 
Wagner  Col.,  Staten  Island,  N.Y. 
Washington  Col.,  Chestertown, 
Md. 

Western  Maryland  Col., 
Westminister 

West  Chester  Tchrs.,  West 
Chester,  Pa. 
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MID-WEST  COLLEGIATE  ATHLETIC  CONFERENCE 


P — Ralph  J.  Watts,  Lawrence 
College 

S — C.  Ward  Macy,  Coe  College 
C — C.  Ward  Macy,  Coe  College 

Beloit  College,  Beloit,  Wis. 
Carleton  College,  Northfield, 
Minn. 

Coe  College,  Cedar  Rapids,  Iowa 
Cornell  College,  Mt.  Vernon,  la. 
Grinnell  College,  Grinnell,  Iowa 

t 

MINNESOTA  STATE  TEACHERS 

P — E.  W.  Beck,  Bemidji  State 
S — W.  E.  Boots,  Winona  State 

Bemidji  State  Teachers,  Bemidji 
Mankato  State  Teachers, 
Mankato 

St.  Cloud  State  Teachers, 

St.  Cloud 


Mailing  Address:  C.  Ward  Macy 
Coe  College 
Cedar  Rapids,  Iowa 

Knox  College.  Galesburg,  Ill. 
Lawrence  College,  Appleton, 
Wis. 

Monmouth  College,  Monmouth, 
Ill. 

Ripon  College,  Ripon,  Wis. 


COLLEGE  CONFERENCE 

Mailing  Address:  W.  E.  Boots 
State  Teachers  College 
Winona,  Minnesota 

Moorhead  State  Teachers, 
Moorhead 

Winona  State  Teachers,  Winona 
Univ.  of  Minnesota  Duluth 
Branch,  Duluth 


MISSOURI  VALLEY  CONFERENCE 


P — E.  G.  Barrett,  Drake 
C — A.  E.  Eilers,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Bradley  Univ.,  Peoria.  Ill. 
Creighton  Univ.,  Omaha,  Neb. 
Univ.  of  Detroit,  Detroit 
Drake  University,  Des  Moines 


Mailing  Address:  A.  E.  Eilers 
2023  Arsenal  Street 
St.  Louis  (18),  Missouri 

Oklahoma  A.  &  M.,  Stillwater 
St.  Louis  Univ.,  St.  Louis 
Univ.  of  Tulsa.  Tulsa,  Okla. 
Univ.  of  Wichita,  Wichita,  Kans. 


MISSOURI  VALLEY  INTERCOLLEGIATE  ATHLETIC 
CONFERENCE 


P — H.  D.  Bergman,  Iowa  State 
S — Sam  B.  Shirky,  Missouri 
C — Reaves  E.  Peters,  Kansas 
City,  Mo. 

Iowa  State  Col.,  Ames 
Kansas  State  Col.,  Manhattan 
Univ.  of  Colorado,  Boulder 


Mailing  Address:  Reaves  Peters 
Hotel  Muehlebach 
Kansas  City  (6),  Mo. 

Univ.  of  Kansas,  Lawrence 
LTniv.  of  Missouri,  Columbia 
Univ.  of  Nebraska,  Lincoln 
LTniv.  of  Oklahoma,  Norman 


MOUNTAIN  STATES  CONFERENCE 

S — King  Hendricks,  Utah  State  Mailing  Address:  King 

Agric.  Hendricks 

C — H.  C.  Warner,  Salt  Lake  City  Utah  State  Agricultural  Col. 

Logan,  Utah 

Brigham  Young  Univ.,  Provo 
Colorado  State  Col.,  Fort  Collins 
Denver  University,  Denver 
Utah  Slate  Agric.  Col.,  Logan 


Univ.  of  Utah,  Salt  Lake  City 
Univ.  of  Wyoming,  Laramie 


OHIO  ATHLETIC  CONFERENCE 

P — Karl  Ver  Steeg,  Col.  of 
Wooster 

S — George  Daniel,  Lorain,  O. 

C — George  Daniel,  Lorain,  O. 

Univ.  of  Akron,  Akron 
Ashland  College,  Ashland 
Baldwin-Wallace  Col.,  Berea 
Capital  College,  Columbus 
Case  Institute,  Cleveland 
Denison  University,  Granville 
Findlay  College,  Findlay 
Heidelberg  College,  Tiffin 
John  Carroll  Univ.,  Cleveland 
Kent  State  Col.,  Kent 
Kenyon  College,  Gambier 
Marietta  College,  Marietta 


Mailing  Address:  George  Daniel 
2534  E.  Erie  Avenue 
Lorain,  Ohio 

Mount  Union  Col.,  Alliance 
Muskingum  College,  New 
Concord 

Oberlin  College,  Oberlin 
Ohio  Northern  Univ.,  Ada 
Ohio  Wesleyan,  Delaware 
Otterbein  Col.,  Westerville 
Univ.  of  Toledo,  Toledo 
Wilmington  Col.,  Wilmington 
Wittenberg  Col.,  Wittenberg 
College  of  Wooster,  Wooster 


PACIFIC  COAST  INTERCOLLEGIATE  ATHLETIC  CONFERENCE 


P — Stanley  B.  Freeborn,  Univ. 
of  Calif. 

S — Orlando  J.  Hollis,  Univ.  of 
Oregon 

C — Victor  0.  Schmidt,  Los 
Angeles 

Univ.  of  California,  Berkeley 
Univ.  of  California  at  L.A. 
University  of  Idaho,  Moscow 
Montana  State  Univ.,  Missoula 
Univ.  of  Oregon,  Eugene 


Mailing  Address:  Victor  O. 

Schmidt 

458  South  Spring  Street 
Los  Angeles  (13),  Calif. 


Oregon  State  College,  Corwallis 
Univ.  of  S.  Cal.,  Los  Angeles 
Stanford  University,  Palo  Alto 
Univ.  of  Washington,  Seattle 
State  Col.  of  Wash.,  Pullman 


PACIFIC  NORTHWEST  INTERCOLLEGIATE  ATHLETIC 


CONFERENCE 

P — Paul  Murphy,  College  of 
Idaho 

Lewis  and  Clark,  Portland.  Ore. 
Whitman  College,  Walla  Walla, 
Wash. 

Willamette  Univ.,  Salem.  Ore. 
Pacific  Univ.,  Forest  Grove., 
Ore. 


SOUTHEASTERN  CONFERENCE 

P — Blake  R.  Van  Leer,  Georgia 
Tech. 

S — W.  D.  Funkhouser,  Univ.  of 
Kentucky 

C — Bernie  H.  Moore 

Univ.  of  Alabama,  University 
Alabama  Polytechnic  Inst., 
Auburn 

Univ.  of  Florida,  Gainesville 
University  of  Georgia,  Athens 
Georgia  School  of  Tech.,  Atlanta 
Univ.  of  Kentucky,  Lexington 


Mailing  Address:  Paul  Murphy 
College  of  Idaho 
Caldwell,  Idaho 

Linfield  College,  McMinnfield, 
Ore. 

Col.  of  Puget  Sound,  Tacoma, 
Wash. 

Univ.  of  British  Columbia. 
Vancouver 

College  of  Idaho,  Caldwell 


Mailing  Address:  Bernie  Moore 
Birmingham,  Ala. 


Univ.  of  Mississippi,  University 
Mississippi  State  Col.,  State 
College 

Univ.  of  Tennessee,  Knoxville 
Tulane  Univ.  New  Orleans 
Vanderbilt  University,  Nashville, 
Tenn. 
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SOUTHERN  CALIFORNIA  INTERCOLLEGIATE  ATHLETIC 
CONFERENCE 


P — C.  G.  Jaeger,  Pomona  College 
S — H.  A.  Kirkpatrick,  Occidental 

California  Inst,  of  Tech., 
Pasadena 

Occidental  College,  Los  Angeles 

SOUTHERN  CONFERENCE  * 

P — William  Couper,  V.M.I. 

S— D.  S.  McAllister,  The  Citadel 

Clemson  College,  Clemson  Col., 
S.C 

Col.  of  William  &  Mary, 
Williamsburg,  Va. 

Davidson  Col.,  Davidson,  N.C. 
Duke  University,  Durham,  N.C 
Furman  Univ.,  Greenville,  S.C. 
North  Carolina  State,  Raleigh 
The  Citadel,  Charleston,  S.C. 
George  Washington  Univ., 
Washington,  D.C. 

Univ.  of  Maryland,  College 
Park 


Mailing  Ad.:  H.  A.  Kirkpatrick 
Occidental  College 
Los  Angeles  (41),  Calif. 

Pomona  College,  Claremont 
Univ.  of  Redlands,  Redlands 
Whittier  College,  Whittier 


Mailing  Ad.:  D.  S.  McAllister 
The  Citadel 
Charleston,  S.C. 

Univ.  of  N.  Carolina,  Chapel  Hill 

Univ.  of  Richmond.  Richmond, 
Va. 

Univ.  of  South  Carolina, 
Columbia 

Virginia  Military  Inst., 
Lexington 

Virginia  Polytechnical  Inst., 
Blacksburg 

Wake  Forest,  Wake  Forest,  N.C. 

Washington  &  Lee  Univ., 
Lexington,  Va. 


SOUTHERN  INTERCOLLEGIATE 

P — Elmo  Brady,  Fisk 
S — R.  S.  Darnaby,  Tuskegee 
C — B.  T.  Harvey,  Morehouse 

Alabama  A.  &  M.  Inst.,  Normal 
Benedict  Col.,  Columbia,  S.C. 
Clark  College,  Atlanta,  Ga. 

Fisk  University,  Nashville 
Florida  A.  &  M.,  Tallahassee 
Fort  Valley  State,  Fort  Valley, 
Ga. 

Knoxville  College,  Knoxville 
Lane  College,  Jackson,  Tenn. 


ATHLETIC  CONFERENCE 

Mailing  Address:  R.  S.  Darnaby 
Tuskegee  Institute 
Tuskegee,  Alabama 

LeMoyne  College,  Memphis 
Morehouse  Col.,  Atlanta,  Ga. 
Morris  Brown  Col.,  Atlanta,  Ga. 
State  College,  Orangeburg,  S.C. 
State  Teachers  Col.,  Montgomery 
Tuskegee  Institute,  Tuskegee, 
Ala. 

Xavier  University,  New  Orleans 


SOUTHWEST  ATHLETIC  CONFERENCE 


P — Gayle  Scott,  T.C.U. 

S — J.  H.  Stewart,  Dallas,  Tex. 


Univ.  of  Arkansas,  Fayetteville 
Baylor  University,  Waco,  Tex. 
Rice  Institute,  Houston,  Tex. 
Southern  Methodist  Univ., 
Dallas,  Tex. 


Mailing  Address:  James  H. 
Stewart 
P.  0.  Box  6233 
Dallas  (2),  Texas 

Texas  A.  &  M.  Col.,  College 
Station 

Texas  Christian  Univ.,  Fort 
Worth 

University  of  Texas,  Austin 
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SOUTHWESTERN  ATHLETIC  CONFERENCE 


P — C.  F.  Gayles,  Langston  Univ. 
S — G.  L.  Smith,  Prairie  View 

Arkansas  State  Col.,  Pine  Bluff 
Bishop  College,  Marshall,  Texas 
Langston  Univ.,  Langston,  Okla. 
Prairie  View  A.  &  M.,  Prairie 
View,  Tex. 


Mailing  Address:  G.  L.  Smith 
Prairie  View  A.  &  M.  College 
Prairie  View,  Texas 

Samuel  Houston  Col.,  Austin, 
Tex. 

Southern  Univ.,  ScotJandville, 
La. 

Texas  College,  Tyler 
Wiley  Colle.ge,  Marshall,  Tex. 


TEXAS  COLLEGIATE  ATHLETIC  CONFERENCE 


P — George  L.  Landolt,  Austin 
College 

S — W.  B.  McDaniel,  McMurry 
College 

Abilene  Christian  Col..  Abilene 
Austin  College,  Sherman 
Hardin  College,  Wichita  Falls 


Mailing  Address:  W.  McDaniel 
McMurry  College 
Abilene,  Texas 

Howard  Payne  Col.,  Browrnvood 
McMurry  College,  Abilene 
Southwestern  Univ.,  Georgetown 


WESTERN  (INTERCOLLEGIATE)  CONFERENCE 


P — G.  R.  Lundquist. 

Northwestern  Univ. 

S — Frank  E.  Richart,  Univ.  of 
Illinois 

C — K.  L.  Wilson,  Chicago,  Ill. 

Indiana  University,  Bloomington 
Northwestern  Univ..  Evanston 
Ohio  State  Univ.,  Columbus,  0. 
Purdue  Univ.,  Lafayette,  Ind. 
State  Univ.  of  Iowa,  Iowa  City 


ASSOCIATE  MEMBERS 


Mailing  Address:  K.  L.  Wilson 
Sherman  Hotel 
Chicago  (1),  Ill. 


Univ.  of  Illinois,  Champaign 
Univ.  of  Michigan,  Ann  Arbor 
Univ.  of  Minnesota,  Minneapolis 
Univ.  of  Wisconsin,  Madison 


Andover  Academy,  Andover,  Mass. 

Detroit  Institute  of  Technology,  Detroit,  Mich. 
University  School,  Shaker  Heights,  Ohio 


AFFILIATED  MEMBERS 

American  Football  Coaches  Association 
American  Association  of  College  Baseball  Coaches 
College  Swimming  Coaches  Association 

National  Association  of  Basketball  Coaches  of  the  United  States 
National  Association  of  Football  Commissioners 
National  Collegiate  Track  Coaches  Association 
National  Intercollegiate  Hockey  Coaches  Association 
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LIST  OF  ACCREDITED  DELEGATES  AND  VISITORS  IN 

ATTENDANCE  AT  THE 
FORTY-SECOND  ANNUAL  CONVENTION 

I.  Member  Institutions 

Alabama  Polytechnic  Institute:  Ralph  B.  Draughon,  Roger  Allen,  W. 
T.  Ingram,  W.  H.  Hutsell 

Alfred  University:  James  A.  McLane,  A.  J.  Yunevich 

Allegheny  College:  H.  P.  Way 

American  International  College:  Henry  A.  Butova 

Amherst  College:  Allison  W.  Marsh,  Lloyd  P.  Jordan,  Albert  E.  Lumley 

Arizona  State  College  at  Tempe:  C.  E.  Southern 

Ashland  College:  George  H.  Donges 

Baldwin  Wallace  College:  Ray  W.  Watts 

Bates  College:  Ernest  M.  Moore 

Boston  College:  Rev.  John  P.  Curley,  Rev.  M.  V.  Dullea,  Very  Rev. 
William  L.  Keleher 

Boston  University:  John  M.  Harmon,  Harry  L.  Cleverly 
Bowdoin  College:  Malcolm  E.  Morrell,  John  J.  Magee,  George  D.  Shay, 
Frank  F.  Sabasteanski 

Bowling  Green  State  University:  Dr.  R.  G.  Harshman,  John  W.  Bunn 
Bradley  University: 

Brigham  Young  University:  Edwin  R.  Kimball 

Brooklyn  College:  Nelson  S.  Walke,  Richard  Boyce,  Arnold  Broggi,  A1 
Baggett,  L.  T.  Harrington 
Brooklyn  Polytechnic  Institute:  Arthur  H.  Meinhold 
Brown  University:  Robert  W.  Kenny,  Paul  F.  Mackesey,  C.  A.  Engle, 
Gregory  G.  Zitrides,  James  W.  Dunn,  R.  B.  Priestley 
Carroll  College:  John  W.  Breen 
Catholic  University  of  America:  Ed.  R.  LaFond 

Central  Michigan  College  of  Education:  R.  W.  Finch,  Lyle  Bennett 
Central  State  College: 

The  Citadel:  Colonel  D.  S.  McAlister,  J.  Quinn  Decker 
Clarkson  College  of  Technology: 

Clemson  Agricultural  College:  Frank  Howard 

Colby  College:  Gilbert  F.  Loebs,  Walter  R.  Holmer,  E.  C.  Roundy 

Colgate  University:  William  A.  Reid,  Everett  D.  Barnes 

College  of  the  City  of  New  York:  F.  S.  Lloyd,  S.  Winograd 

College  of  the  Holy  Cross:  E.  F.  Flynn,  Bart  F.  Sullivan 

College  of  William  and  Mary:  Sharvy  G.  Umbeck 

College  of  Wooster:  Carl  B.  Munson,  J.  M.  Swigart 

Colleges  of  the  Seneca  (Hobart):  F.  L.  Kraus 

Colorado  A.  &  M.  College:  Robert  L.  Davis 

Colorado  College:  Ben  Douglas 

Colorado  School  of  Mines:  M.  I.  Signer 

Colorado  State  College  of  Education: 

Columbia  University:  Ralph  Furey,  Harold  Lowe,  Thornley  Wood,  Ed¬ 
ward  T.  Kennedy 

Cornell  University:  Robert  J.  Kane,  George  K.  James,  Emerald  B. 

Wilson,  E.  I.  Pierce,  Alva  Kelley,  Mose  P.  Quinn 
Dartmouth  College:  W.  H.  McCarter,  I.  F.  Smith,  DeOrmond  Mc- 
Laughry 

Denison  University:  W.  J.  Livingston,  Woodrow  Hayes 
DePaul  University:  Rev.  J.  G.  Phoenix 
DePauw  University:  Raymond  R.  Neal,  E.  R.  Snavely 
Drake  University:  E.  G.  Barrett,  J.  Russell  Cook 
Duke  University:  E.  M.  Cameron,  Dan  Hill,  Wallace  Wade,  Thomas 
M.  Aycock,  J.  R.  Cook 
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Duquesne  University:  W.  John  Davis 

Emory  University:  T.  E.  McDonough,  E.  J.  Shea 

hordham  University:  Rev.  L.  A.  Walsh,  John  F.  Coffev,  Rev.  K.  J. 
O  Brien 

Franklin  and  Marshall  College:  Dr.  W.  Austin  Bishop 
Fresno  State  College:  J.  Flint  Hanner 
Furman  University:  H.  R.  Dobson,  H.  E.  Smith 

George  Pepperdine  College:  Hugh  M.  Tiner 
Georgetown  University:  Rome  F.  Schwagel 
George  Washington  University:  Max  Farrington 
Geo rgm  School  of  Technology:  W.  A.  Alexander,  T.  H.  Evans,  R.  L. 
Dodd,  Ray  Graves 

Gettysburg  College:  C.  E.  Bilheimer,  C.  E.  Bartholmew 
Gnnnell  College:  Bernard  Oakes 


Hamilton  College:  Mox  Weber,  E.  G.  Svendsen 
Hardin  Simmons  University:  Warren  B.  Woodson 
Harvard  l  niversity:  W.  J.  Bingham 
Haverford  College:  Roy  E.  Randall.  W.  Docherty 

Hofstra  College:  J.  B.  MacDonald,  Richard  Gordo'n,  E.  Trudeau  Thom¬ 
as,  John  A.  Smith 

Howard  University:  John  H.  Burr,  G.  F.  Stanton 

lotaStaVeToT^ P,Ul  H""D-  A'  N- 


Johnw  »"pkiT  Univ«rsi‘>::  o.  Wilson  Shaffer.  C.  Gardner  Mallonee, 
Heather  LoKan'  Marshal1  Turner,  Jr„  George  Waekenhut,  C.  W. 

Kalamazoo  College:  R.  W.  Nulf 

Kansas  State  College:  H.  H.  King,  T.  E.  McCrady,  W.  H.  Havlett 
Kent  State  t  niversity:  Trevor  Kies 
Kenyon  College:  H.  F.  Pasini 

Ivan  Williamson,  Arthur  Winters 
C.  Gelbert,  Milton  Bruhn,  Raymond  Stanlev 
LaSalle  College:  James  J.  Henry 

Lehigh  University:  P.  L.  Sadler.  P.  E.  Short,  W.  Leckonby,  E  F 
Caraway  •  J  f  • 

Louisiana  State  University:  T.  P.  Heard,  J.  S.  Slack,  Bernie  H.  Moore 

Manhattan  College:  Brother  Eusebius.  K.  A.  Norton,  George  Eastment 
Marquette  t  niversity:  Conrad  Jennings.  F.  J.  Murrav.  Rev.  T.  F. 
Divine 

Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology:  Ivan  J.  Geiger,  H.  G.  Stever 
Miami  University  (Oxford,  O.):  George  Rider.  Merlin  A.  Ditmer.  W. 
...  , '  •  Shideler,  S.  Gillman,  G.  E.  Blackburn,  Banjamin  Anknev 
Michigan  State  College:  L.  C.  Emmons,  Ralph  Young,  Clarence  Munn, 

L.  Fnmodig,  J.  H.  Kobs,  Karl  A.  Schlademan.  Nick  Kerbawv, 
Kip  Taylor 

Michigan  State  Normal  College:  J.  H.  McCulloch,  L.  W.  Olds 
Middlebury  College:  A.  M.  Brown.  J.  J.  Kelly,  W.  J.  Nelson.  F.  P.  Lang 
Mississippi  State  College:  C.  R.  Noble 
Montana  State  College:  Clyde  Carpenter 
Montana  State  University:  Douglas  A.  Fessenden 

Muhlenberg  College:  Gurney  F.  AfTlerbach,  George  Lawson,  Levering 
Tyson 

New  York  University:  A.  B.  Nixon,  W.  M.  Maiden.  J.  F.  Sullivan 

P.  L.  Thorne,  George  A.  Yanosch,  B.  E.  Tomlinson,  George  l’ 
McGaughey 

Niagara  University:  Rev.  E.  C.  Mannion,  John  J.  Gallagher,  James 
P.  Moran 

North  Carolina  State  College: Beattie  Feathers,  J.  L.  Van  Glahn  H  A 
Fisher 
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Northeastern  University:  E.  S.  Parsons,  H.  W.  Gallagher,  W.  G. 
Grinnell 

Northwestern  University:  G.  R.  Lundquist,  Ted  Payseur,  Bob  Voigts, 
John  Kovatch 

Norwich  University:  John  Heffernan 

Oberlin  College:  J.  H.  Nichols,  Lysle  Butler,  W.  R.  Morrison,  Harold 
S.  Wood 

Ohio  State  University:  W.  D.  Postle,  Wesley  Fesler,  Richard  Larkins, 
L.  W.  St.  John,  C.  C.  Widdoes,  E.  R.  Godfrey,  L.  W.  Clark,  S.  T. 
Selby 

Ohio  Wesleyan  University:  George  E.  Gauthier,  Glen  M.  Fraser 
Oklahoma  A.  &  M.  College:  Henry  P.  Iba 
Oregon  State  College:  C.  V.  Ruzek,  R.  S.  Keene,  A.  L.  Stiner 
Pennsylvania  Military  College:  C.  T.  Starr,  J.  Ellwood  Ludwig,  Martin 

S.  Me  Andrews 

Pennsylvania  State  College:  F.  L.  Bentley,  H.  R.  Gilbert,  C.  P.  Schott, 
R.  A.  Higins,  C.  D.  Werner,  F.  J.  Bedenk 
Princeton  University:  F.  R.  B.  Godolphin,  R.  K.  Fairman 
Purdue  University:  V.  C.  Freeman,  G.  J.  Mackey,  S.  K.  Holcomb 
Rensselaer  Polytechnic  Institute:  Roland  K.  Brown 
Rhode  Island  State  College:  Frederick  D.  Tootell,  William  Beck,  Jr., 
Paul  F.  Cieurzo 

Rice  Institute:  Jess  C.  Neely,  H.  E.  Bray 
Rollins  College:  Jack  McDowall 

Rutgers  University:  George  Little,  H.  J.  Rockafeller,  Harvey  J.  Har¬ 
man,  P.  E.  Head,  Arthur  Matsu,  Joseph  Makin,  George  Dochat 
St.  Ambrose  College:  Laurence  Mullins,  Leo  Deutsch,  Rev.  Harry  J. 
Toher 

St.  Johns  University:  Rev.  J.  F.  Garcia,  Rev.  J.  Brown,  Walter  Mc¬ 
Laughlin,  Very  Rev.  J.  A.  Flynn,  Frank  Maguire 
St.  Lawrence  University:  R.  B.  Clogston 
St.  Louis  University:  Rev.  Neil  McManus 
San  Jose  State  College:  S.  Glenn  Hartranft 

Santa  Barbara  College:  S.  Glenn  Hartranft  (proxy  representative) 
Seton  Hall  College:  Rev.  James  A.  Carey,  J.  Reitimier,  John  Gibson, 
Frank  Sevigne 

Siena  College:  Rev.  M.  Fitzgerald,  Daniel  Cunha,  L.  A.  Callahan 
Southern  Illinois  University:  W.  N.  Phelps 

Southern  Methodist  University:  Dubose  Mouzon,  Madison  Bell,  Lester 
Jordan,  L.  Messersmith,  H.  N.  Russell,  McAdoo  Keaton 
Southwestern  Louisiana  Institute:  R.  J.  Cambre 
Springfield  College:  Paul  M.  Limbert,  John  W.  Bunn,  Oscar  Solem 
Stanford  University:  Alfred  R.  Masters,  Marchmond  Schwartz 
State  College  of  Washington:  J.  Fred  Bohler,  Lloyd  Bury,  Phil  Sorboe, 

T.  H.  Kennedy 

State  Teachers  College  (Superior,  Wis.): 

State  Teachers  College  (West  Chester,  Pa.):  W.  C.  Killinger 

State  University  of  Iowa:  Karl  E.  Leib,  Paul  Bloomers,  Paul  Brechler 

Stevens  Institute  of  Technology:  John  A.  Davis 

Swarthmore  College:  Carl  Dellmuth 

Syracuse  University:  Lewis  P.  Andreas,  J.  H.  Decker 

Temple  University:  Earl  R.  Yeomans,  William  Hughes,  M.  E.  Gladfelter 
Texas  A.  &  M.  College:  W.  R.  Carmichael,  Harry  Stitler 
Texas  Christian  University:  Henry  B.  Hardt,  Howard  Grubbs 
Texas  College  of  Mines  and  Metallurgy:  E.  J.  Knapp,  Jack  Curtice 
Texas  Technological  College:  Morgan  Dell 
Trinity  College:  Ray  Oosting 

Tufts  College:  C.  P.  Houston,  W.  S.  Jeager,  F.  M.  Ellis 
Tulane  University:  Forest  U.  Lake,  Horace  Renegar,  Henry  Frnka, 
Claude  Simons 


Tuskegee  Institute:  Cleve  L.  Abbott,  R.  S.  Darnaby,  Ross  C.  Owen, 
Edward  H.  Adams 

Union  College:  J.  H.  Wittner,  J.  J.  McLaughry 

United  States  Coast  Guard  Academy:  Cmdr.  John  S.  Merriman,  N.  W. 
Nitchman 

United  States  Military  Academy:  Col.  L.  McC.  Jones,  Col.  G.  A.  Counts, 
Col.  T.  D.  Stamps,  Lt.  Col.  C.  R.  Broshous,  Brig.  Gen.  G.  J.  Hig¬ 
gins,  E.  H.  Blaik 

United  States  Merchant  Marine  Academy:  William  Reinhart,  J.  Leib- 
ertz,  John  Baker,  T.  Carmody,  Edwin  Jucker,  Clement  Stralka 
United  States  Naval  Academy:  Capt.  E.  B.  Taylor,  Capt.  T.  J.  Hamil¬ 
ton,  W.  R.  Kane 

University  of  Alabama:  A.  B.  Moore,  Frank  W.  Thomas,  Harold  D. 
Drew 

University  of  Arizona:  J.  F.  McKale,  Miles  Castell,  Emil  L.  Larson 
University  of  Baltimore:  Francis  Skaff 
University  of  Buffalo:  J.  E.  Peele 

University  of  California  (Berkeley):  B.  K.  Hamilton,  S.  B.  Freeborn, 
C.  W.  Evans 

University  of  California  (Davis):  I.  F.  Toomey 

University  of  California  at  Los  Angeles:  David  K.  Bjork,  W.  C.  Acker¬ 
man 

University  of  Chicago:  T.  N.  Metcalf,  Kyle  Anderson 
University  of  Cincinnati:  M.  C.  Mileham,  Raymond  Nolting 
University  of  Colorado:  Harry  G.  Carlson,  James  J.  Yeager 
University  of  Connecticut:  George  Van  Bibber 

University  of  Delaware:  Wf.  S.  Carlson,  W7.  D.  Murray,  C.  N.  Lanier 
University  of  Denver:  Louis  Breternitz,  Clyde  Hubbard 
University  of  Detroit:  Lloyd  Brazil,  C.  E.  Baer,  E.  J.  Barbour 
University  of  Florida:  J.  H.  Miller,  D.  K.  Stanley,  Ray  W7olf 
University  of  Georgia:  Wallace  Butts 
University  of  Hawaii:  Francois  d’Eliscu 
University  of  Idaho:  George  W.  Greene 

University  of  Illinois:  F.  E.  Richart,  D.  R.  Mills,  L.  T.  Johnson 
University  of  Kansas:  E.  C.  Quigley 
University  of  Kentucky:  W.  D.  Funkhouser,  B.  A.  Shively 
University  of  Louisville:  John  Heldman 

University  of  Maine:  E.  E.  W7ieman,  S.  M.  W7allace,  Rome  Rankin,  C. 

A.  Jenkins.  G.  E.  Allen,  W.  C.  Kenyon 
University  of  Maryland:  G.  Eppley,  Walter  Driskill,  James  Tatum 
University  of  Massachusetts:  Earl  E.  Lorden 
University  of  Miami:  Jack  Harding 
University  of  Michigan:  R.  W.  Aigler,  H.  0.  Crisler 
University  of  Minnesota:  F.  G.  McCormick,  L.  F.  Keller,  Carl  L. 
Nordiy,  J.  D.  Kelley,  Dallas  Ward 

•  University  of  Mississippi:  T.  A.  Bickerstaff,  C.  M.  Smith,  J.  H.  Vaught 
University  of  Missouri:  Sam  B.  Shirky,  Don  Faurot 
University  of  Nebraska:  A.  J.  Lewandowski,  B.  R.  Patterson,  Ed  Weir 
University  of  New  Hampshire:  Carl  Lundholm 
University  of  New  Mexico:  Ray  W.  Johnson 

University  of  North  Carolina:  A.  W.  Hobbs,  R.  A.  Fetzer,  C.  P. 

Ericson,  Carl  Snavely,  Jake  Wade,  G.  E.  Shepard 
University  of  Notre  Dame:  James  McCarthy,  Rev.  J.  H.  Murphy 
University  of  Oklahoma:  C.  B.  Wilkinson,  G.  L.  Cross 
University  of  Omaha:  Roderic  B.  Crane,  Virgil  Yelkin 
University  of  Oregon:  Leo  A.  Harris 

University  of  Pennsylvania:  E.  LeRoy  Mercer,  H.  Jamison  Swarts, 
William  F.  Meredith,  F.  W.  Leuhring,  George  A.  Munger 
University  of  Pittsburgh:  James  Hagan,  R.  E.  Sherrill 
University  of  Puerto  Rico:  Felicio  M.  Torregrosa 
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University  of  Richmond:  H.  P.  Thomas,  Malcolm  Pitt 
University  of  Rochester:  Alan  Valentine,  Louis  A.  Alexander,  Walter 
Campbell 

University  of  San  Francisco:  Rev.  Steven  B.  Early,  E.  F.  McCarthy 
University  of  Santa  Clara:  I^en  Casanova 

University  of  Southern  California:  H.  C.  Willett,  W.  O.  Hunter,  New¬ 
ell  Cravath 

University  of  South  Carolina:  Rex  Enright 
University  of  Tennessee:  N.  W.  Dougherty,  R.  R.  Neyland 
University  of  Texas:  Byron  E.  Short,  C.  Aubrey  Smith,  James  C. 
Dolley,  D.  X.  Bible 

University  of  the  South:  Gordon  Clark 

University  of  Tulsa:  G.  D.  Small,  W.  E.  Morris,  J.  O.  Brothers,  C.  V. 
Lee 

University  of  Toledo:  D.  V.  Connelly,  James  W.  Orwig,  R.  L.  Carter 
University  of  Utah:  Ike  J.  Armstrong 
University  of  Virginia:  Norton  Pritchett,  Robert  Hoskins 
University  of  Washington:  H.  P.  Everest,  Harvey  Cassill 
University  of  Wichita: 

University  of  Wisconsin:  Kenneth  Little,  Harry  Stuhldreher 
University  of  Wyoming:  Glenn  J.  Jacoby,  Bowden  Wyatt,  G.  D. 
Humphrey 

Utah  State  Agricultural  College:  E.  L.  Romney 
Valparaiso  University:  Glen  Scrivnor 
Vanderbilt  University:  Fred  Lewis 
Villanova  College:  Rev.  E.  B.  McKee 
Virginia  Military  Institute:  William  Couper 

Virginia  Polytechnic  Institute:  Walter  S.  Newman,  C.  P.  Miles,  W.  L. 
Younger,  J.  R.  Kitts 

Wabash  College:  J.  J.  Paterson,  Fred  West,  Glen  W.  Harmeson,  Myron 

G.  Phillips,  W.  S.  Johnson,  J.  H.  Miller 
Wake  Forest  College:  F.  W.  Clonts,  J.  H.  Weaver 
Washington  and  Lee  University:  R.  A.  Smith 

Washington  College:  Harry  S.  Russell,  George  L.  Ekaitis,  F.  W.  Dum- 
schott 

Washington  University:  Blair  Gullion,  W.  C.  Eubank 
Wayne  University:  A.  W.  Thompson 

Wesleyan  University:  J.  F.  Martin,  Norman  J.  Daniels,  H.  G.  McCurdy, 
J.  C.  Blankenagel,  Paul  H.  Curts,  Alexander  Thomson 
Western  Illinois  State  College:  R.  W.  Hanson 
Western  Kentucky  State  Teachers  College: 

Western  Maryland  College:  Charles  W.  Havens 
Western  Michigan  College:  Mitchell  Gary,  J.  W.  Gill,  C.  H.  Maher 
West  ^Virginia  University:  Roy  M.  Hawley 
Williams  College:  W.  F.  Sheehan,  E.  C.  Bullock 
Worcester  Polytechnic  Institute:  P.  R.  Carpenter 
Xavier  University  (New  Orleans):  Alfred  Priestley,  James  Hawkins 
Yale  University:  R.  J.  H.  Kiphuth,  Howard  Odell,  Howard  Hobson, 
Ethan  Allan 

II.  Allied  and  Affiliated  Members 

Border  Intercollegiate  Athletic  Conference:  Emil  L.  Larson,  C.  E. 
Southern 

Central  Collegiate  Conference:  Stanley  Lowe,  Conrad  Jennings,  Ralph 
Young 

Colored  Intercollegiate  Athletic  Association:  Charles  H.  Williams,  J. 

H.  Burr,  Arthur  P.  Chippey 

Eastern  College  Athletic  Conference:  Asa  S.  Bushnell,  W.  J.  Bingham, 
Ralph  Furey 


Kansas  College  Athletic  Conference:  L.  C.  Kreider 
Middle  Atlantic  States  College  Athletic  Conference:  W.  Austin  Bishop 
Missouri  Valley  Intercollegiate  Athletic  Conference:  H.  H.  King 
Missouri  Valley  Conference:  A.  E.  Eilers,  E.  G.  Barrett,  George  D. 
Small 

National  Association  of  Commissioners:  Reaves  Peters 
Ohio  Athletic  Conference:  Carl  B.  Munson,  J.  H.  Nichols 
Pacific  Coast  Intercollegiate  Athletic  Conference:  Victor  O.  Schmidt, 
Orlando  Hollis,  H.  D.  Thoreau 

Southeastern  Conference:  W.  D.  Funkhouser,  N.  W.  Dougherty 
Southern  California  Intercollegiate  Athletic  Conference:  H.  C.  Willett 
(proxy  representative) 

Southern  Conference:  Col.  William  Couper,  A.  R.  Hutchens,  R.  A. 
McCray 

Southern  Intercollegiate  Athletic  Conference:  U.  S.  Gaither,  Robert 
P.  Griffin.  R.  S.  Darnaby 

Southwest  Athletic  Conference:  James  H.  Stewart 
Western  Conference:  G.  R.  Lundquist,  K.  L.  Wilson 


III.  Non-Members  and  Individuals 

Austin  Bealmear,  Associated  Press 

A.  C.  Coder,  Montclair  State  Teachers  College 

Leonard  Cohen,  New  York  Post 

W.  M.  Councell,  Western  Reserve  University 

George  Craig,  Baldwin  High  School 

Allison  Danzig,  New  York  Times 

Gilbert  B.  Dodd,  Taylor  University 

W.  E.  Dougherty,  Nutley  Schools 

Hugh  Fullerton,  Associated  Press 

Oscar  Fraley,  United  Press 

Sid  Friedlander,  New  York  Post 

A.  S.  Gaither,  Florida  A.  &  M.  College 

George  Gardiner,  Southeastern  Football  Officials  Association 

George  L.  Gardher,  U.  S.  Olympic  Committee 

Mack  M.  Greene.  Wilberforce  State  College 

Robert  P.  Griffin,  Florida  A.  &  M.  College 

Lt.  Col.  R.  E.  Honsowetz,  Quantico,  Virginia 

William  R.  Hoover,  Paul  Smith’s  College 

Glenn  W.  Howard,  Queens  College 

Barney  Kremenko,  New  York  Journal  American 

G.  F.  Lewis.  Wilberforce  State  College 

David  M.  Nelson,  Hillsdale  College 

James  E.  Pixlee,  Veterans  Administration 

John  Lowell  Pratt,  A.  S.  Barnes  and  Company 

Vinton  H.  Rambo,  Shippensburg  State  Teachers  College 

Pat  Robinson,  International  News  Service 

Harold  Rosenthal,  New  York  Herald  Tribune 

Donald  Schiffer,  A.  S.  Barnes  and  Company 

Captain  J.  R.  Serena,  U.  S.  Army  Special  Services 

Joseph  M.  Sheehan,  New  York  Times 

George  L.  Schiebler,  Eastern  College  Athletic  Conference 

Steve  Snider,  United  Press 

Captain  R.  H.  Spuhler,  Quantico,  Virginia 

Lt.  Col.  M.  C.  Stewart,  Quantico,  Virginia 

Joe  Trimble,  Daily  News 

Charles  E.  Thorp,  Football  Publications 

John  Winkin,  Sport  Magazine 

John  Jos.  Wolff,  Iona  College 


REPORTS  OF  DISTRICTS 

FIRST  DISTRICT 

EDWARD  S.  PARSONS,  NORTHEASTERN  UNIVERSITY 

INTERCOLLEGIATE  athletics  among  the  colleges  of  the 
First  District  are  definitely  in  full  swing,  although  it  may 
be  some  time  before  the  whole  program  levels  off  to  what 
might  be  called  normal. 

As  is  true  in  other  districts,  all  of  the  members  are  carry¬ 
ing  heavy  overloaded  enrollments  which  are,  in  part,  the 
cause  of  many  unusual  and  difficult  problems.  For  example, 
some  of  the  colleges  find  it  necessary  to  schedule  classes 
during  evenings  and  other  odd  hours,  making  it  impossible 
for  some  of  the  students  to  take  part  in  the  intercollegiate 
athletic  programs.  Others  have  found  it  necessary,  because 
of  the  overload  of  students,  to  set  up  off-campus  programs 
for  the  freshman  class  in  localities  some  distance  from  the 
site  of  the  college  proper.  It  has  been  necessary  to  set  up  an 
entirely  separate  athletic  plant  and  program  for  these  stu¬ 
dents. 

These  and  other  variations  from  normal  conditions  mean 
that  it  will  be  some  time  before  many  of  the  colleges  in  the 
district  will  be  back  on  “even  keel.” 

Although  no  specific  agreement  was  adopted,  there  was  a 
general  understanding  among  the  members  of  the  Associa¬ 
tion  of  New  England  Colleges  for  Conference  on  Athletics 
at  its  meeting  last  December,  that  freshman  and  transfer 
rules  would  be  resumed  among  the  members  of  the  First 
District  in  the  fall  of  1947.  Apparently  there  have  been  fi. 
few  instances  in  which  one  or  both  of  these  rules  have  not 
been  re-established.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  all  of  the  colleges 
will  have  resumed  the  transfer  rule  in  full  by  next  fall,  and 
that  all  of  the  colleges  having  the  freshman  rule  before  the 
war  will  have  definitely  resumed  it  by  that  time. 

Many  of  the  colleges  and  universities  of  the  First  District 
have  become  members  of  the  Eastern  College  Athletic  Con¬ 
ference  (see  report  for  1946).  This  newly  formed  conference 
is  unique  among  athletic  organizations  in  that  it  is  by  far 
the  largest  athletic  conference  in  the  country  claiming  juris¬ 
diction  over  the  eligibility  rules  of  its  members.  An  excerpt 
from  the  preamble  of  the  constitution  with  full  provision  for 
enforcement  under  “Legislative  Powers”  reads  as  follows: 
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“To  promote  the  establishment,  maintenance  and  implemen¬ 
tation  of  the  highest  standards  of  integrity,  honesty,  and 
efficiency  in  the  administration,  policies,  and  scope  of  ama¬ 
teur  athletic  activities  in  member  colleges,  and  to  enact  rules 
of  eligibility  and  qualifications  and  other  rules  and  regula¬ 
tions  designed  to  achieve  those  purposes,  and  to  provide 
procedure  for  enforcement  and  discipline  for  violation  there¬ 
of.”  Even  at  this  early  stage  of  the  development  of  the  con¬ 
ference,  it  seems  obvious  that  this  new  organization  will  be 
of  great  value  to  its  members  individually  and  to  the  colleges 
in  this  section  of  the  country  collectively. 

Although  significant  questions  and  important  problems 
confront  the  N.C.A.A.  and  the  member  colleges  at  this  writ¬ 
ing,  it  seems  reasonable  to  forecast  a  continued  improvement 
in  athletic  relations  and  competition  among  the  colleges  of 
the  First  District,  as  it  is  probable  that  there  has  never 
existed  a  more  healthy  condition  than  at  present. 

SECOND  DISTRICT 

WILLIAM  A.  REID,  COLGATE  UNIVERSITY 

IN  general  the  reports  of  the  member  colleges  of  the  Second 
District  of  the  National  Collegiate  Athletic  Association 
indicate  that  the  college  year,  1947-1948,  will  see  sports  back 
on  the  normal  or  pre-war  level.  Sports  that  could  not  be  con¬ 
ducted  during  the  war  period  have  been  restored  and  those 
which  were  maintained  throughout  the  war  have  expanded 
so  that  Junior  Varsity,  150  lb.,  B  Class  and  Freshman  ath¬ 
letics  are  in  full  swing.  Members  reporting  feel  relieved  of 
many  of  the  headaches  of  last  year  by  the  return  of  the  one 
year  residence  rule  for  freshman  and  transfers. 

While  there  are  a  few  dissenters,  the  majority  feel  that 
although  we  anticipated  G.  I.  difficulties  because  the  boys 
are  older  and  would  not  take  their  athletics  seriously,  more 
are  participating  and  those  taking  part  are  in  better  physical 
condition  than  a  year  ago.  Many  are  making  real  sacrifices 
which  gives  a  great  satisfaction  in  the  importance  they  place 
on  intercollegiate  athletics. 

Certainly  spectator  interest  is  at  an  all-time  high.  Last 
season  many  people  believed  the  peak  had  been  reached  and 
that  the  recession  would  begin.  Strangely  enough,  it  has 
grown  this  year  so  that  The  ticket  problems  are  greater  than 
ever.  However,  certain  sources  note  a  drop  in  income,  not 
from  lack  of  interest  but  from  larger  student  enrollment 
which,  in  the  case  of  sell-out  games,  has  reduced  ticket 
sales  to  alumni,  families  of  students  and  friends  of  the  col¬ 
leges. 


It  is  also  pointed  out  that  the  cost  of  conducting  sports 
has  greatly  increased,  attributable  chiefly  to  labor,  equip¬ 
ment,  traveling  and  hotels,  while  the  prices  charged  for  foot¬ 
ball  tickets  and  the  student  athletic  fee  have  remained  at 
pre-war  levels  except  in  cases  of  some  traditional  football 
games. 

It  is  especially  gratifying  that  many  report  increased  in¬ 
terest  in  fencing,  tennis,  golf,  gymnastics,  wrestling  and 
boxing.  These  sports  are  enjoying  a  healthy  response  on 
the  various  campuses.  This  interest  is  resulting  in  expan¬ 
sion  of  indoor  and  outdoor  facilities.  Among  those  reporting 
completed  new  facilities  and  definite  plans  for  the  future 
are  Allegheny,  Cornell,  Rutgers,  R.P.I.  and  Syracuse.  Syra¬ 
cuse  hopes  a  new  gymnasium  will  soon  be  erected  to  replace 
Archbold  Gymnasium  which  was  completely  destroyed  in  a 
disastrous  fire  in  January  of  1947.  Cornell  has  installed 
permanent  basketball  bleachers  and  can  now  seat  nine  thou¬ 
sand  and  also  a  new  steel  football  stand  which  was  completed 
during  the  summer  of  1947,  now  giving  Schoellkopf  Field,  a 
capacity  of  34,000,  and  further  reports  that  a  new  gymnasi¬ 
um  is  in  the  offing.  R.P.I.  has  added  three  new  playing  fields 
and  a  field  house  325  feet  by  200  feet  is  now  being  erected 
from  a  Navy  storehouse,  while  plans  for  a  stadium  are  com¬ 
plete.  Ready  for  use  in  the  fall  of  1948  at  Allegheny  College 
will  be  a  new  football  field,  running  track  and  adjacent  there¬ 
to,  facilities  for  soccer  and  varsity  baseball. 

The  largest  college  athletic  conference  in  the  United  States 
has  been  organized  among  Eastern  colleges  according  to  a 
recent  report  of  Asa  S.  Bushnell,  Commissioner  of  the  East¬ 
ern  College  Athletic  Conference.  Fifty-three  colleges  and 
universities  in  the  New  England  and  Middle  Atlantic  States 
have  been  voted  charter  memberships  under  the  conference’s 
plan  of  reorganization. 

The  ten  year  old  Eastern  College  Athletic  Conference, 
formerly  a  federation  of  intercollegiate  leagues  and  associa¬ 
tions  was  transformed  earlier  this  year  into  an  organization 
of  colleges  with  the  unit  of  membership  the  college  itself. 
A  constitution  was  drafted  and  a  strict  eligibility  code  adopt¬ 
ed.  In  commenting  on  the  organization  we  quote  Mr.  Bush¬ 
nell  as  follows: 

“This  reorganization  is  particularly  significant  because  it 
meets  a  long-felt  need  of  creating  —  for  the  first  time  in  the 
history  of  college  athletics  in  the  East  —  a  single  set  of 
exacting  eligibility  rules  which  can  be  supported  and  follow¬ 
ed  by  all  the  institutions  in  the  area.  In  the  past  smaller 
groups  of  colleges  in  the  territory  have  maintained  codes  of 
this  same  general  sort  but  some  collegiate  bodies  have  had 
conflicting  codes.  Now  a  single  standard  is  available  to  all 
colleges  in  the  large  eastern  district.” 
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The  Eastern  College  Athletic  Conference’s  present  struc¬ 
tural  alterations  complete  its  metamorphosis  from  a  loose 
formation  of  eastern  colleges  into  a  well-knit,  strongly 
united  conference. 

Director  Carl  K.  Dellmuth  of  Swarthmore  College  reports 
the  beginning  of  instruction  of  Australian  Rules  Football  on 
an  intramural  basis.  Mr.  Dellmuth  in  making  his  report  in¬ 
dicates  that  his  enthusiasm  for  this  game  is  so  sincere  that 
he  would  have  no  hesitancy  in  recommending  that  the  Na¬ 
tional  Collegiate  Athletic  Association  investigate  its  pos¬ 
sibilities  immediately.  Mr.  Dellmuth’s  report  of  the  experi¬ 
ence  with  this  game  on  an  intramural  basis  at  Swarthmore 
is  as  follows : 

“I  saw  this  game  while  I  was  in  Australia  this  summer 
and  it  impressed  me  as  being  a  form  of  recreation  which 
would  appeal  at  once  to  American  participants  and  specta¬ 
tors.  We  are  beginning  very  modestly  at  first,  but  feel  con¬ 
fident  other  institutions  would  be  interested  in  adopting  this 
game  in  some  part  of  their  respective  programs.  I  can  as¬ 
sure  you  that  it  is  an  exciting  game  which  features  fast  and 
open  play,  unbelievably  good  kicking,  and  rugged  body  con¬ 
tact  of  the  style  which  would  please  Americans.  This  game 
is  not  to  be  confused  with  Rugby,  but  is  a  special  brand  of 
football  originated  in  Melbourne  in  1858.” 


THIRD  DISTRICT 


A.  W.  HOBBS,  UNIVERSITY  OF  NORTH  CAROLINA 


THIS  District  is  glad  to  welcome  two  members  which  have 
been  voted  in  this  fall:  Rollins  College  of  Winter  Park, 
Florida,  and  the  University  of  Richmond,  Richmond,  Vir¬ 


ginia. 

From  accounts  in  the  papers  it  seems  clear  that  all  forms 
of  athletics  have  enjoyed  a  good  year  since  our  last  report. 
Not  only  is  this  true  from  a  financial  standpoint  but  also 
from  the  greater  number  of  young  men  who  have  partici¬ 
pated  in  the  different  sports.  It  seems  that  all  the  member 
institutions  have  increased,  considerably,  the  facilities  for 
more  general  participation  by  more  students  than  ever  be¬ 
fore.  There  is  a  greatly  increased  intramural  program  and 
many  colleges  have  Junior  Varsity  teams  in  several  sports 
and  playing  regular  schedules.  It  is  not  possible  to  strike 
a  pessimistic  note  about  intercollegiate  athletics  in  this  area 
if  we  are  thinking  of  the  interest  and  the  number  of  students 
being  reached  in  one  way  or  another.  It  is  true  that  boxing 
has  suffered  a  steady  decline  in  recent  years  but  in  my  opin¬ 
ion  its  demise  as  an  intercollegiate  sport,  if  it  be  a  sport,  is 
a  gain  rather  than  a  loss. 
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If  we  turn  our  attention  to  the  avowed  reason  for  exis¬ 
tence  of  colleges  and  universities  we  cannot  be  so  well  pleased 
with  ourselves.  If  we  have  not  departed  from  our  first 
principles  then  their  functioning  is  fairly  well  hidden  from 
the  public.  The  vast  preparations  for  football,  the  great 
multiplicity  of  Bowl  games,  the  preseason  training,  the  pam¬ 
pering  of  the  stars  by  the  Press  and  Radio,  the  diligent 
search  for  recruits,  all  give  the  impression  that  education  is 
certainly  a  poor  second  in  our  interest.  Athletics  cannot  be 
blamed  for  this  appearance  as  the  only  culprit;  rather  is  it  a 
sign  of  “our  time.”  It  would  appear,  from  those  who  make 
the  most  noise,  that  alumni  care  little  about  Alma  Mater 
except  that  she  put  out  a  winning  football  team.  Of  course, 
this  is  not  true,  but  we  allow  it  to  have  the  appearance  of 
truth.  If  the  present  effort  by  the  N.C  A. A.  to  deflate  some 
of  the  extravagancies  practiced  in  the  name  of  College  Sport 
can  be  made  to  work,  education  will  be  the  gainer. 

However,  we  must  make  ourselves  aware  of  the  fact  that 
we  are  responsible  to  a  large  extent  for  everything  which 
has  gone  on  under  our  aegis.  Those  who  believe  in  learning 
as  the  chief  function  of  a  college  must  realize  that  they  too 
have  been  weighed  in  the  balance  and  found  wanting.  Under 
us,  education  in  the  United  States  has  lost  prestige.  Nor  is 
it  a  decent  “alibi”  to  say  that  we  have  been  trying  to  educate 
too  many  of  the  uneducable;  always  placing  the  blame  upon 
outside  conditions.  It  has  always  been  our  duty  to  lead  the 
way,  but  we  have  too  often  allowed  the  leadership  to  pass 
from  our  hands  to  those  who  believe  that  a  mere  show  is 
sufficient.  In  our  effort  to  recapture  some  of  this  leadership 
we  must  keep  in  mind  the  fact  that  having  lost  it,  if  in  truth 
we  ever  possessed  it,  it  will  be  necessary  to  produce  a  “moral 
equivalent”  for  the  vast  amount  of  energy  poured  into  all 
the  so-called  extracurricular  activities.  If  we  can  do  that 
along  with  our  attempt  to  “clean  up  intercollegiate  athletics” 
we  shall  have  made  real  progress.  The  danger  is  that  during 
this  year  of  grace  those  who  have  been  in  authority  in  ath¬ 
letics  at  the  various  member  institutions  have  figured  out 
means  by  which  they  can  sign  on  the  dotted  line  but  still 
do  the  same  things  they  have  been  doing  in  regard  to  re¬ 
cruiting  and  other  questionable  practices.  If  this  is  what 
will  happen  then  we  have  made  no  progress. 


FOURTH  DISTRICT 

GEORGE  L.  RTDER,  MIAMI  UNIVERSITY 

A  YEAR  ago  there  was  a  tremendous  resurgence  of  in¬ 
terest  in  all  intercollegiate  sport.  Not  only  were  there 
huge  numbers  of  men  reporting  for  the  varsity  squads,  but 
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the  spectator  interest  was  so  great  that  many  institutions 
were  unable  to  provide  adequate  seating  for  the  thousands 
wishing  to  see  their  favorite  team  in  action.  As  we  are  now 
nearing  the  end  of  the  1947  football  season,  it  is  fairly  safe 
to  predict  that  the  current  season  will  surpass  all  previous 
records  in  attendance  and  general  public  interest. 

With  this  tremendous  public  and  institutional  interest  in 
intercollegiate  sport  and  the  inevitable  pressure  for  winning 
teams  and  the  accompanying  bids  to  the  increasing  number 
of  bowl  and  garden  games,  it  would  appear  that  many  of  our 
educational  institutions  have  gone  into  the  BUSINESS  of 
athletics  primarily  and  that  the  idea  of  athletics  for  the 
social,  moral,  and  educational  values  to  the  students  and 
participants  is  old  fashioned,  secondary,  and  of  minor  im¬ 
portance.  Question:  What  is  the  purpose  of  intercollegiate 
athletics? 

At  this  time  in  early  November,  the  University  of  Notre 
Dame  and  the  University  of  Michigan,  each  undefeated  in 
football,  are  the  ranking  teams  among  the  larger  univer¬ 
sities  in  this  district.  There  probably  has  never  been  a  year 
in  N.C.A.A.  history  when  there  were  as  many  good  football 
teams  as  there  are  this  season.  This  may  be  due  in  part  to 
the  many  veterans  who  mf^ke  up  a  substantial  part  of  the 
teams.  It  is  generally  agreed  that  the  veteran  in  his  second 
year  of  competition  since  returning  from  service  is  a  much 
improved  performer.  Most  of  the  teams  in  this  district  are 
still  heavily  manned  with  veterans. 

Most  of  the  colleges  and  universities  in  this  distinct  have 
returned  to  the  pre-wrar  rule  requiring  freshmen  and  trans¬ 
fers  a  year  of  residence  before  becoming  eligible  for  var¬ 
sity  participation.  The  principle  exception  to  this  rule  is  one 
adopted  by  the  Mid-American  Intercollegiate  Athletic  Con¬ 
ference,  and  several  other  institutions,  which  permits  a 
veteran  to  become  eligible  upon  admission  if  he  has  not  par¬ 
ticipated  in  intercollegiate  competition  in  another  institu¬ 
tion.  A  transfer  veteran  having  intercollegiate  competition 
in  one  institution  is  required  to  establish  residence  the  same 
as  any  other  transfer.  This  return  to  the  freshman  and 
transfer  rule  has  practically  doubled  the  number  of  men  now 
participating  in  sports.  In  addition  to  the  freshman  teams 
with  limited  schedules,  a  number  of  institutions,  particular¬ 
ly  the  Western  Conference  Schools,  have  added  Junior  Var¬ 
sity  competition  where  regular  inter-school  games  have  been 
played  either  the  afternoon  before  or  the  morning  of  the 
varsity  game  between  the  same  two  schools.  Competition 
with  i50  pound  football  teams  has  also  been  given  a  trial 
with  four  schools  in  the  Western  Conference  fielding  teams 
and  playing  regular  schedules. 
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This  tremendous  increase  in  participation  has  in  turn 
made  it  necessary  for  most  institutions  to  increase  their 
staff  personnel  as  well  as  facilities  and  equipment.  Despite 
the  increased  revenue  realized  from  huge  crowds  at  games, 
it  is  interesting  and  vital  to  note  that  the  budget  of  most 
schools  is  strained  to  the  limit  with  these  new  and  larger 
expenses  from  increased  programs  and  higher  costs.  It  is 
no  secret  that  many  schools  in  this  district  will  be  lucky  to 
balance  their  athletic  budget  for  the  year. 

From  an  administrative  standpoint,  all  seem  to  agree 
that  this  has  been  a  difficult  year.  The  wartime  carry-over 
has  provided  many  complex  problems,  not  only  eligibility, 
but  in  taking  care  of  an  all-time  high  in  enrollment.  The 
crowded  facilities,  with  older  and  more  worldly  men,  men 
who  are  critical  and  some  who  perhaps  have  seen  too  much 
for  their  age,  have  taxed  the  ingenuity  of  the  coaches  and 
administrators.  These  men  are  too  wise  and  too  serious  in 
most  cases  to  be  fooled  and  therefore,  the  coach  or  the  ad¬ 
ministrator,  has  had  to  prove  that  he  has  the  goods. 

The  enrollment  in  the  colleges  and  universities  of  this  dis¬ 
trict  has  increased  rather  generally  from  20  to  40%  over  the 
preceeding  year.  For  example,  the  enrollment  at  Illinois  in¬ 
creased  from  15,000  in  1946  to  20,000  in  1947,  at  Ohio  State 
from  16,200  in  1946  to  24,500  in  1947,  and  at  Minnesota  from 
22.000  in  1946  to  29,000  in  1947,  etc.  This  tremendous  in¬ 
crease  in  enrollment  has  created  many  problems  only  one 
of  which  is  that  of  providing  adequate  seating  at  games  for 
the  student  body.  This  is  most  critical  in  basketball  where 
in  many  institutions  the  total  number  of  students  outnum¬ 
bers  the  available  number  of  seats  by  more  than  two  to  one. 
In  several  schools  a  system  has  been  adopted  where  half  the 
student  body  attend  one  game  and  the  other  half  the  next 
game.  This  great  demand  for  tickets  to  games  has  again 
provided  a  fertile  field  for  the  scalpers. 

With  the  1948  Olympic  Games  only  a  few  months  away, 
there  has  been  a  growing  interest  in  those  sports  in  which 
the  United  States  will  participate.  The  colleges  and  uni¬ 
versities  of  this  district  have  responded  quite  generously  to 
the  N.C.A.A.  effort  in  raising  5j>150,000  to  send  our  teams  to 
London  next  summer.  Most  of  the  institutions  have  desig¬ 
nated  one  football  game  during  the  1947  season  for  a  vol¬ 
untary  25c  contribution  to  the  United  States  Olympic  Fund 
with  each  admission.  The  response  to  date  has  been  very 
encouraging. 

The  Fourth  District  played  host  during  the  past  year  to 
five  N.C.A.A.  championships.  The  Wrestling  Championship 
was  held  at  the  University  of  Illinois  and  the  team  cham¬ 
pionship  was  won  by  Cornell  College  of  Mt.  Vernon,  Iowa, 
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with  State  Teachers  College  of  Cedar  Falls,  Iowa,  second, 
and  the  defending  champion  Oklahoma  A  &  M,  third.  The 
Boxing  Championship  was  held  at  the  University  of  Wis¬ 
consin.  Individual  winners  from  the  Fourth  District  in¬ 
cluded  Charles  Davey  of  Michigan  State,  135  pounds.  Cliff 
Lutz  of  Wisconsin,  145  pounds,  John  Lendenski  of  Wiscon¬ 
sin,  165  pounds.  The  1946  Cross-Country  Championship  was 
held  at  Michigan  State  College  with  Drake  University  win¬ 
ning  the  team  championship  for  the  third  consecutive  time 
with  the  individual  championship  going  to  Quentin  Brelsford 
of  Ohio  Wesleyan.  The  1947  Meet  will  be  held  at  Michigan 
State  again  on  November  24.  The  first  post-war  Fencing 
Tournament  was  held  at  the  University  of  Chicago  with  New 
York  University  winning  the  team  championship  with  Chi¬ 
cago  second.  The  Golf  Championship  was  held  at  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Michigan,  the  championship  being  won  by  Louisi¬ 
ana  State  University.  Fourth  District  teams  to  place  in  the 
first  ten  were  Michigan  fifth,  Ohio  State  seventh,  and  North¬ 
western  ninth.  The  individual  championship  was  won  by 
Jack  Coyle  of  Louisiana  State  University  who  defeated  Dave 
Barclay  of  Michigan  in  the  finals,  one  up  in  36  holes.  The 
Track  and  Field  Championship  was  again  won  by  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Illinois’  great  team  from  the  Fourth  District.  The 
Swimming  Championship  was  won  by  a  superb  Ohio  State 
team  with  66  points.  Michigan  was  second  with  39  points, 
Michigan  State  fourth  with  18  points,  Purdue  sixth  with  10 
points,  and  Northwestern  tenth  with  4  points.  In  basketball 
the  Fourth  District  was  represented  in  the  Eastern  Playoffs 
by  the  Western  Conference  Champions,  the  University  of 
Wisconsin  who  lost  to  the  City  College  of  New  York  in  the 
opening  round  and  came  back  to  defeat  Navy  in  the  consola¬ 
tion  game.  In  tennis  the  best  the  Fourth  District  could  do 
was  for  Notre  Dame  to  win  fifth  place. 

One  year  has  elapsed  since  the  “Principles  for  the  Conduct 
of  Intercollegiate  Athletics”  were  presented  individually 
and  adopted  by  the  1947  Convention.  In  order  to  implement 
the  action  taken,  a  constitutional  revision  committee  was 
appointed  to  study  and  propose  amendments  to  or  revisions 
of  the  constitution  for  consideration  at  the  1948  convention. 
If  this  set  of  principles,  the  “Sanity  Code”  is  to  become 
operative,  it  will  have  to  be  voted  a  part  of  the  N.C.A.A. 
Constitution  at  this  1948  convention.  At  this  time  it  ap¬ 
pears  obvious  that  unless  the  “Sanity  Code”  is  adopted 
and  rigidly  enforced  by  the  N.C.A.A.,  within  a  very  short 
time  it  will  be  even  more  ridiculous  than  it  is  now  to  speak 
of  AMATEUR  athletics  in  our  colleges  and  universities. 

It  is  a  recognized  fact  that  today  there  is  more  recruiting 
and  subsidizing  of  athletes  than  any  time  in  the  past.  Some 
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conference  groups  have  legalized  professional  athletics  (yet 
claiming  the  right  and  privileges  of  amateurs)  by  granting 
Athletic  Scholarships  (subsidies)  to  the  amount  of  all  col¬ 
lege  expenses.  This  should  perhaps  be  called  “Base  Pay,” 
since  in  some  institutions  it  is  the  base  from  which  the  bid¬ 
ding  begins  with  the  biggest  bank  roll  the  limit  for  a  good 
half  back. 

In  other  conferences,  these  practices  are  frowned  upon  (if 
not  outlawed).  In  these  groups  it  apparently  is  all  to  the 
good  if  a  well  organized  alumni  group  in  Shangri-La  or  a 
Booster  Club  from  Aztalan,  or  a  quarterback’s  club  of  the 
Chamber  of  Commerce  sends  the  best  half  back  in  the  state 
to  old  Alma  Mater.  In  the  latter  case  usually  the  groups 
have  been  organized  by  the  coach,  a  field  agent,  or  the  Ath¬ 
letic  Director  who  in  many  cases  advises  the  groups  of  the 
recruits  they  want.  This  is  only  a  sample  of  what  the  aver¬ 
age  man  on  the  street  knows  and  is  commonly  called  the 
“under  the  table  method.”  This  and  much  more  goes  on  in 
what  are  otherwise  recognized  as  fine  colleges  and  univer¬ 
sities  while  the  college  and  university  presidents  in  most 
of  these  institutions  play  ostrich  and  admit  that  it  “couldn’t 

happen  here.”  # 

If  college  and  university  presidents  continue  to  hide  their 
heads  in  the  sand  and  allow  their  coaches,  directors,  alumni 
and  other  outside  groups  to  continue  present  practices  it 
would  seem  that  anything  this  association  may  do  will  not 
change  the  present  condition  very  much. 

Tt  is  the  earnest  hope  that  our  college  and  university  presi¬ 
dents  will  join  with  the  N.C.A.A.  and  vigorously  enforce  the 
rules  that  are  adopted  at  this  forty-second  annual  convention. 


FIFTH  DISTRICT 

H.  H.  KING,  KANSAS  STATE  COLLEGE 

ATTENDANCE:  The  attendance  at  all  our  intercolleg¬ 
iate  games  in  this  District  has  been  greater  than  ever 
before.  In  many  instances  some  of  the  more  publicized 
games  have  been  sold  out  for  weeks  before  the  date  of  the 
game.  Limited  seating  capacities  have  held  down  the  atten¬ 
dance  that  otherwise  we  would  have  had. 

With  basketball  the  seating  problem  has  been  particularly 
bad  because  of  the  swollen  registrations  of  all  colleges.  The 
situation  becomes  rather  severe  when  the  student  enroll¬ 
ment  runs  from  7,000  to  10,000.  All  these  students  have 
purchased  tickets  for  basketball  games  and  find  that  only  a 
percentage  of  about  50  or  less  can  attend  any  particular 
game  Some  of  the  schools  have  sold  tickets  of  different 
colors  by  which  50%  of  the  student  body  may  see  only  half 
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of  the  games  on  the  local  floor.  The  student  body  alone 
would  mean  a  regular  attendance  of  10  to  12,000  but  with  a 
seating  capacity  that  in  most  gymnasiums  will  handle  2  to 
3,000.  The  students  naturally  are  clamboring  for  more  seat¬ 
ing  capacity  but  have  rather  graciously  accepted  the  situa¬ 
tion  as  it  exists  in  these  various  schools. 

Some  of  the  schools  have  state  appropriations  permitting 
the  election  of  large  and  commodious  field  houses  with  pro¬ 
posed  seating  capacities  around  18,000  but  the  inability  to 
obtain  structural  materials,  particularly  steel,  has  seriously 
hampered  the  building  of  these  field  houses.  It  must  be  said 
that  basketball  is  very  much  on  the  up-grade  in  this  Dis¬ 
trict.  Attendance  would  be  much  larger  if  there  were  ac¬ 
commodations  to  handle  the  crowds. 

Another  sport  which  has  received  much  attention  by  the 
public  is  baseball.  Some  of  the  conferences,  particularly  the 
Big  Six.  have  round-robin  programs.  Baseball  runs  into  a 
little  difficulty  in  a  northern  section  of  this  District  because 
baseball  comes  too  early  for  the  season  in  this  region.  The 
southern  half  is  usually  able  to  carry  out  a  complete  base¬ 
ball  season. 

Lack  of  indoor  facilities  for  training  track  is  also  hamper¬ 
ing  the  development  of  track  men  for  indoor  track  in  the 
northern  section  of  this  District  wrhere  spring  training  is 
late  appearing  for  indoor  track  w'ork.  Pressure  on  indoor 
track  could  be  removed  if  facilities  for  indoor  track  were 
available  at  these  more  northerly  placed  institutions. 

RULES  AND  REGULATIONS:  The  rules  and  regulations 
for  the  conferences  of  this  District  have  been  receiving 
serious  consideration  for  many  months,  particularly  has 
this  been  the  case  since  the  proposed  changes  in  the  Con¬ 
stitution  of  the  N.C.A.A..  have  been  publicized  from  the 
N.C.A.A.  meetings.  One  Conference  is  the  M.V.I.A.A.,  still 
referred  to  by  sport  reporters  as  the  Big  Six.  although 
there  are  now*  7  state  institutions  in  this  Conference  since 
the  addition  of  the  University  of  Colorado.  December  1. 
Special  meetings  have  been  held  by  this  Big  Six  Conference 
at  w’hich  consideration  has  been  given  to  these  proposed 
rules  and  regulations  under  the  N.C.A.A. 

Two  special  meetings  have  been  held,  both  at  Kansas  City, 
one  in  December  of  last  year  at  which  meeting  the  Heads 
of  all  the  institutions  of  our  Conference  wrere  present  with 
the  Faculty  Representatives.  Another  meeting  wras  held 
on  June  28-20,  1947,  at  which  time  was  devoted  to  recodifi¬ 
cation  of  the  rules  and  regulations  under  which  we  were 
operating  and  also  to  the  adoption  of  some  newr  rules  and 
regulations  for  this  Conference.  Much  time  and  discussion 
have  been  devoted  particularly  to  Section  4  vrhich  deals  with 
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“Principles  Governing  Financial  Aids  to  Athletes,”  and  Sec¬ 
tion  5  involving  “Principles  Governing  Recruiting.*'  These 
two  sections,  as  indicated,  received  very  serious  considera¬ 
tion.  The  Bix  Six,  anticipating  changes  in  the  N.C.A.A.  rules 
has  inaugurated,  effective  this  year,  the  following: 

Principles  Governing  Financial  Aids  To  Athletes. 

a.  Financial  aids  in  the  form  of  scholarships  or  fellow¬ 
ships  not  awarded  on  the  basis  of  athletic  ability  shall 
be  permitted  without  loss  of  eligibility  on  the  part  of 
the  recipient,  providing  such  award  is  made  by  the  re¬ 
gular  agency  established  by  the  awarding  institution 
for  such  purposes  and  the  existence  of  such  scholarship 
or  fellowship  and  its  terms  are  announced  in  an  official 
publication  of  such  institution. 

b.  Any  other  financial  aid  originating  from  any  source 
other  than  persons  on  whom  the  recipient  may  be 
naturally  or  legally  dependent  for  support  shall  be  per¬ 
mitted  without  loss  of  eligibility  only  if  approved  and 
awarded  on  the  basis  of  need  by  the  regular  agency 
established  in  the  recipient’s  institution  for  granting  of 
aids  to  all  students.  In  no  event,  except  when  the  total 
aid  awarded  is  in  the  form  of  governmental  grant,  shall 
such  aid  exceed  tuition  for  instruction  and  for  stated 
incidental  fees.  The  acceptance  of  financial  aid  beyond 
that  specifically  here  stated  shall  render  the  recipient 
ineligible  for  intercollegiate  athletic  competition. 

c.  Any  scholarship  or  other  aid  to  an  athlete  shall  be 
awarded  only  through  a  regular  agency  approved  by 
the  institution  for  the  granting  of  aid  to  all  students; 
this  agency  shall  give  the  recipient  a  written  state¬ 
ment  of  the  amount,  duration,  conditions  and  terms  of 
the  award. 

d.  No  athlete  shall  be  deprived  of  financial  aids  permitted 
by  paragraphs  “a”  and  “b”  of  this  section  because  of 
failure  to  participate  in  intercollegiate  athletics. 

e.  Compensation  of  an  athlete  for  employment  shall  be 
commensurate  with  the  service  rendered. 

f.  No  one  shall  be  denied  student  aid  because  he  is  an 
athlete. 

This  has  been  in  operation  since  that  June  meeting  in 
Kansas  City.  Difficulty  has  been  encountered  administrat¬ 
ing  these  regulations  concerning  aids.  One  of  the  difficulties 
has  been  encountered  in  regard  to  the  regulation  of  the  aid 
that  is  given  to  athletes.  These  are  state  institutions  and 
none  of  them  are  permitted  to  refund  the  aid  to  needy  stu¬ 
dents  as  set  up  by  this  regulation.  Not  all  the  schools  have 
regular  agencies  approved  by  the  institution  which  permit 
the  school  to  refund  a  sum  equal  in  an  amount  equivalent  to 


that  paid  by  the  students  in  enrolling  in  the  institution.  The 
cost  for  enrollment  for  all  the  state  schools  are  practically 
the  same.  They  differ  from  each  other  by  very  small 
amounts.  I  do  not  believe  the  recipients  for  this  aid  for  en¬ 
rollment  have  been  given  written  statements  of  the  amount, 
duration,  conditions  and  terms  of  the  award. 

These  are  matters  which  require  some  time  to  be  put  in 
proper  operation.  No  doubt  attempts  will  be  made  in  our 
December  meeting  of  this  year  of  our  Conference  to  work 
out  a  uniform  procedure  for  handling  these  aids  to  needy 
students  in  a  similar  way  since  all  these  institutions  are 
operating  on  the  same  conditions.  It  may  be  necessary  for 
these  rules  governing  financial  aid  to  athletes  to  be  slightly 
changed  to  conform  with  the  final  statement  of  Section  4 
in  the  next  annual  meeting  of  the  N.C.A.A.  The  new  write- 
up  as  sent  out  from  the  National  Office  of  the  N.C.A.A., 
does  not  differ  very  much  from  the  rules  and  regulations  as 
approved  by  the  M.V.I.A.A. 

Section  5  of  the  new  proposal  of  the  N.C.A.A.  dealing  with 
“Principles  Governing  Recruiting”  has  received  very  much 
discussion  in  this  region.  Most  of  the  conferences  have  been 
permitting  their  coaches  and  athletic  staff  in  general  to 
solicit  prospective  athletic  students  with  the  various  in¬ 
stitutions.  It  is  thought  by  a  number  of  our  members  that 
the  athletic  staff  should  be  permitted  to  approach  prospec¬ 
tive  athletes  and  attempt  to  induce  them  to  their  institu¬ 
tions.  One  of  the  difficulties  mentioned  has  been  that  the 
athletic  staff  covering  the  same  territory  and  approaching 
the  same  prospective  students  are  likely  to  find  themselves 
in  a  competition  which  may  have  a  tendency  to  cause  a  coach 
or  an  athletic  member  of  a  staff  to  tend  to  offer,  although  he 
has  no  right  to  do  so,  a  sum  and  financial  aid  exceeding  that 
set  up  by  the  rules  of  the  Conference. 

Another  subject  for  discussion  in  this  region  is  that  re¬ 
garding  the  personnel  of  athletic  squads.  This  question 
exists  in  the  Big  Six  Conference  and  a  racial  situation  is 
working  out  fairly  well.  The  question  is  still  under  discus¬ 
sion  and  in  a  recent  meeting  of  the  Big  Six  Conference, 
which  includes  some  institutions  of  the  South  as  well  as 
those  of  the  North,  an  amicable  arrangement,  under  which 
they  have  been  playing,  has  been  reached.  That  rule  is  as 
follows: 

POLICY  REGARDING  PERSONNEL  OF  ATHLETIC 
SQUADS.  In  each  institution  of  the  conference  the  person¬ 
nel  of  athletic  squads  shall  be  determined  in  accordance  with 
the  laws  of  the  sovereign  state,  regulations  imposed  by 
said  institutions  of  the  conference,  and  the  personnel  of 
visiting  squads  shall  be  so  selected  as  to  conform  with  any 
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restrictions  imposed  upon  a  host  institution  by  the  sovereign 
authority,  or  the  authorities  that  govern  said  host  institu- 
'  tion. 

As  far  as  the  governing  bodies  of  these  institutions  are 
concerned  these  rules  have  been  working  very  well.  How¬ 
ever,  a  student  body  in  some  of  these  schools  has  been  meet¬ 
ing  and  having  discussions  regarding  this  rule  and  are  ask¬ 
ing  that  a  slight  difference  in  the  rules  be  adopted.  This, 
however,  is  a  matter  that  will  be  discussed  fully  in  the  com¬ 
ing  meeting  of  the  Big  Six  Conference. 

It  appears  that  athletics  has  reached  a  high  point 
throughout  this  nation.  The  public  has  shown  great  interest 
and  as  long  as  we  are  able  to  carry  on  our  games  in  such 
manner  as  to  receive  the  approval  of  the  public,  athletics  will 
continue  to  develop  in  this  region.  There  appears  to  be  a 
great  possibility  of  future  development  in  athletics  in  this 
District. 


SIXTH  DISTRICT 

H.  E.  BRAY.  THE  RICE  INSTITUTE 

DURING  the  past  year  intercollegiate  sports  in  the  South¬ 
west  as  everywhere,  have  returned  to  peacetime  stand¬ 
ards  of  activity.  The  various  conferences  of  the  region  have 
maintained  full  programs  in  major  and  minor  sports. 

During  this  time,  the  New  Mexico  A  &  M  College  has  be¬ 
come  a  member  of  the  association. 

Competition  between  institutions  to  obtain  athletic  re¬ 
cruits  is  keen;  and  the  press  as  usual  has  not  failed  to 
play  up  a  few  spectacular  cases,  involving  well-known  high 
school  stars,  thus  giving  the  impression  that  the  general 
situation  is  scandalous.  The  fact  is  that  conditions  are  not 
so  bad  —  in  fact  they  are  improving  in  this  regard.  Direc¬ 
tors  of  athletics  and  coaches  of  the  section  are  more  and 
more  conforming  to  ethical  methods.  The  secretary  of  the 
Southwest  Conference,  Mr.  Stewart,  is  doing  a  great  deal  in 
the  eastern  part  of  the  district  to  promote  a  spirit  of  fair¬ 
ness  and  restraint  among  rival  athletic  departments;  and 
there  are  signs  that  his  efforts  will  be  successful.  Mr.  Lar¬ 
son  of  the  Border  Conference  has  for  some  time  exerted  a 
similar  influence  in  the  western  pai't  of  the  district.  This  is 
clearly  a  necessary  step  toward  the  reform  of  intercollegiate 
athletics.  Without  a  good  spirit  of  mutual  understanding, 
based  on  honesty  and  square  dealing,  it  is  impossible  to 
make  progress  toward  the  ideals  of  amateur  sport. 

So  far  as  we  know,  all  institutional  members  in  this  dis¬ 
trict  have  returned  to  normal  eligibility  regulations.  No 
freshmen  enrolling  after  September,  1917,  will  compete  on 
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varsity  teams.  The  eligibility  of  transfer  students  whose 
status  is  complicated  by  circumstances  arising  out  of  war 
service,  are  being  submitted  individually  to  a  vote  of  the 
conference  representatives  —  this  holds  in  the  Border  and 
Southwest  Conferences. 

For  the  historical  record  the  following  items  are  worthy 
of  note:  In  the  1946  football  season  Arkansas  and  Rice  were 
tied  for  the  championship  of  the  Southwest  Conference. 
Arkansas,  chosen  to  represent  the  conference,  played  a  tie 
game  with  Louisiana  State  in  the  Cotton  Bowl,  while  Rice 
defeated  Tennessee  in  the  Orange  Bowl.  In  the  same  con¬ 
ference,  Texas  won  in  basketball  after  a  brilliant  campaign 
with  twenty-six  wins  and  two  defeats.  Texas  as  usual  won  the 
baseball  championship  but  was  nosed  out  in  track  and  field 
by  the  well-balanced  team  of  Texas  A  &  M.  In  the  football 
season  just  concluded  Southern  Methodist  University  com¬ 
pleted  a  remarkably  successful  season,  beating  the  very 
strong  Texas  team  by  a  single  point  and  remaining  unde¬ 
feated,  though  tied  in  their  last  game  by  the  oncoming  Texas 
Christian  University  team.  As  Champions  of  the  South¬ 
west  Conference.  Southern  Methodist  will  play  against 
Pennsylvania  State  in  the  Cotton  Bowl.  Texas  will  meet 
Alabama  in  the  Sugar  Bowl. 


SEVENTH  DISTRICT 

M.  I.  SIGNER.  COLORADO  SCHOOL  OF  MINES 

THE  year  1947  in  the  Rocky  Mountain  region  was  marked 
by  increased  interest  in  all  branches  of  intercollegiate 
sports.  Increased  use  of  air  transportation  will  help  in  over¬ 
coming  geographical  barriers  and  new  athletic  relationship 
may  result  from  this  mode  of  travel. 

In  general  increased  crowds  are  in  evidence  at  all  sports 
events,  particularly  football.  This  is  true  not  only  in  the 
larger  centers  of  population  but  also  in  the  smaller  com¬ 
munities. 

Skiing  continues  to  increase  in  popularity.  Most  of  the 
institutions  are  so  situated  that  facilities  are  available  for 
this  sport. 

Eligibility  rules  are  still  in  the  process  of  returning  to 
prewar  status.  It  seems  certain  that  by  the  fall  of  1948  the 
return  to  prewar  status  will  be  complete. 

A  change  in  conference  affiliation  by  one  of  our  institu¬ 
tions  has  led  to  a  general  discussion  of  a  realignment  of  con¬ 
ferences  of  the  district.  What  the  future  holds  in  this  re¬ 
spect  cannot  be  predicted  at  this  time. 

District  Seven  was  host  to  the  N.C.A.A.  Track  and  Field 
Championship  held  at  the  University  of  Utah,  Salt  Lake 
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City,  June  20  and  21st.  Also  the  Western  Regional  N.C.A.A. 
baseball  play-offs  were  held  in  Denver  in  June.  Our  district 
was  represented  by  the  University  of  Denver. 

The  conferences  in  our  district  are  in  general  agreement 
with  the  N.C.A.A.  proposed  code  for  the  conduct  of  inter¬ 
collegiate  athletics.  Some  discussion  lias  centered  around 
paragraph  5  of  this  code,  and  it  is  felt  that  very  careful 
consideration  must  be  given  this  section. 

Local  problems  are  handled  by  an  executive  committee. 
The  members  are:  the  Vice  President  for  District  Seven,  the 
member  next  in  succession  for  Vice  President;  the  secre¬ 
taries  of  the  two  conferences  and  one  elected  member.  The 
Vice  President  of  the  district  is  determined  by  rotation. 


EIGHTH  DISTRICT 

STANLEY  B.  FREEBORN.  UNIVERSITY  OF  CALIFORNIA 

DISTRICT  Eight  comprises  the  states  bordering  on  the 
Pacific  plus  Idaho,  Hawaii,  State  University  of  Mon¬ 
tana  in  Montana,  and  Nevada,  which  has.no  member  in¬ 
stitution.  It  is  a  relatively  small  district  numerically  as  it 
includes  only  twenty-three  schools,  including  San  Diego 
State  College,  Santa  Barbara  College  of  the  University  of 
California  and  Loyola  at  Los  Angeles,  which  were  added 
this  year.  Twelve  other  schools  are  affiliated  through  mem¬ 
bership  in  the  Pacific  Northwest  Intercollegiate  Athletic 
Conference  and  the  Southern  California  Intercollegiate  Ath¬ 
letic  Conference  which  are  allied  members. 

One  interesting  curiosity  that  is  probably  not  duplicated 
in  any  other  district  is  the  fact  that  four  of  the  twenty-three 
members  belong  to  the  sarhe  institution,  the  University  of 
California.  Inasmuch  as  the  four  campuses,  Berkeley,  Los 
Angeles,  Davis  and  Santa  Barbara,  all  maintain  separate 
athletic  programs  and  schedules  and  the  transfer  rule  is 
enforced  between  them  except  when  the  transfers  are  neces¬ 
sitated  by  curricular  requirements,  it  has  seemed  wise  to 
recognize  their  identity  in  this  fashion. 

The  restrictions  adopted  by  most  of  the  tax  supported 
schools  to  limit  freshman  and  sophomore  applicants  to  resi¬ 
dents  of  their  respective  states  has  tended  to  reduce  the 
number  of  wandering  athletes  in  these  institutions  to  a 
minimum  and  increase  the  number  of  out-of-state  students 
in  the  institutions  which  do  not  recognize  the  state  line  dis¬ 
tinctions.  This  fact  was  brought  into  sharp  focus  by  the 
fact  that  one  of  the  larger  state  universities  fielded  a  foot¬ 
ball  team  whose  starting  lineup  at  no  time  in  the  year  con¬ 
tained  more  than  two  men  whose  homes  were  more  than  fifty 
miles  from  the  University.  Contrasted  with  this  was  a  small¬ 
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er  institution  with  no  residence  rules  whose  traveling  squad 
was  reputed  to  have  had  few  men  from  west  of  the  Missis¬ 
sippi. 

In  general,  athletic  programs  on  the  Pacific  Slope  are 
back  to  pre-war  standards  but  at  a  decided  increase  in  tempo. 
Veterans  now  constitute  a  majority  on  practically  every 
squad.  Coaches,  at  least  the  successful  ones,  have  been  quick 
to  recognize  that  they  are  dealing  with  a  different  “manner 
of  man"  from  the  adolescents  they  directed  before  the  war. 
The  vast  majority  of  them  are  competing  because  they  can’t 
resist  the  lure  of  competition.  They  appreciate  instructions 
but  are  particularly  intolerant  of  “drill-master"  tactics.  All 
in  all,  intercollegiate  athletics  at  nearly  every  institution 
are  being  conducted  on  a  much  higher  plane  than  before 
the  war.  Because  of  better  financial  support  more  sports  are 
being  recognized  and  financed ;  the  squads  in  the  older  sports 
are  being  maintained  at  a  higher  number;  and  intercollegiate 
competition  is  being  sponsored  for  reserve  and  weight  teams. 

The  public  has  responded  enthusiastically  to  the  rejuven¬ 
ated  programs  of  intercollegiate  sport.  Three  football  teams 
on  the  Coast  played  before  more  than  600,000  spectators 
during  the  1947  season. 

Encouraged  by  expanded  facilities  of  air  travel  there  has 
been  a  marked  increase  of  intersectional  competition  be¬ 
tween  comparable  institutions.  Air  travel  has  also  provided 
means  for  eliminating  loss  of  academic  time  in  intrasectional 
competition  within  the  district  particularly  during  the  period 
of  the  year  when  flights  are  not  apt  to  be  cancelled  by  in¬ 
clement  weather  conditions. 


REPORTS  OF 

RULES  AND  TOURNAMENT  COMMITTEES 

ASSOCIATION  FOOTBALL 

THE  Executive  and  Rules  Committee  of  the  Intercollegiate 
Soccer  Football  Association  of  America  and  the  NCAA 
Soccer  Rules  Committee  met  in  joint  session  in  Philadelphia. 
April  20,  1947,  to  review  and  clarify  rules  that  had  been  a 
source  of  controversy,  and  also  to  consider  a  request  from  the 
Eligibility  Committee  of  the  Eastern  Collegiate  Athletic 
Conference  to  promulgate  a  general  ruling  on  the  eligi  mit  v 
of  players  in  intercollegiate  ranks  who  are  playing  or  have 
played  with  professional  soccer  teams  under  an  amateur 
form  of  contract.  In  the  rules  of  the  Federation  Interna¬ 
tionale  de  Football  Association  it  is  permissable  for  an 
amateur  signed  on  an  amateur  form  of  contract  to  play  on 
a  professional  team  without  losing  his  amateur  status  pro¬ 
vided  he  receives  no  consideration  of  any  kind  tor  his  sei- 
vices  other  than  actual  expenses. 

These  two  decisions  were  reached  in  the  joint  meeting: 
1)  Although  permissable  under  International  Pules 
for  amateurs  to  play  on  professional  teams,  it  is 
considered  to  be  a  dangerous  and  unnecessary  pre¬ 
cedent  to  follow  in  intercollegiate  competition. 

2)  That  no  retroactive  ruling  be  passed  which 
would  unjustly  penalize  any  player  who  acting  in 
good  faith  had  played  as  an  amateur  with  profes¬ 
sional  teams. 

The  following  resolution  was  adopted  and  is  thereby  pro¬ 
mulgated  as  an  official  ruling  of  the  Intercollegiate  Soccer 

Football  Association  of  America : 

“Any  undergraduate  who  plays  on  a  professional 
soccer  team  subsequently  to  July  1,  1947  shall  be 
ineligible  of  intercollegiate  competition. 

The  discussion  on  the  playing  rules  was  for  the  purpose  of 
rule  clarification.  The  Committee  suggested  changes  m 
wording  and  listing  of  the  penalties  for  infringements  im¬ 
mediately  after  the  rule  envolved.  The  meaning  of  the  i  ides, 
themselves,  were  not  changed  The  ruiM  that  were  affected 
and  appear  in  their  corrected  forms  in  the  1947  N(  AA 
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Soccer  Guide  were:  LAWS  V  (Sections  E,  F,  G,  J)  ;  XI  (b) ; 
XII  (Section  3) ;  XV;  and  XVIII. 

Robert  H.  Dunn,  Swarthmore  College, 

Chairman ,  Rules  Committee. 

BASEBALL 

THREE  years  ago  two  well-known  Eastern  College  Base¬ 
ball  Coaches,  Everett  Barnes  of  Colgate  and  Joseph  Be- 
denk  of  Penn  State,  alarmed  over  the  state  of  affairs  of 
college  baseball,  decided  to  do  something  about  it.  They 
contacted  twenty  prominent  coaches  in  the  interest  of  giv¬ 
ing  baseball  a  shot  in  the  arm. 

The  outcome  was  the  formation  of  the  American  Associa¬ 
tion  of  College  Baseball  Coaches.  Everett  Barnes  was  named 
its  first  president  and  the  association  membership  now  ex¬ 
ceeds  150  college  coaches. 

Its  objectives,  briefly  defined,  involve  a  pledge  to  further 
the  game  of  baseball  in  schools  and  colleges  and  to  pattern 
a  uniform  code  of  ethics  for  players  and  coaches. 

In  1946  the  Association  sponsored  a  Collegiate  All-Star 
Game  in  Fenway  Park  at  Boston.  The  two  teams,  one  from 
the  East,  the  other  from  the  West,  were  made  up  from  forty 
players  selected  from  thirty-five  colleges  and  universities. 

In  1947  the  College  Baseball  Coaches  Association,  through 
its  President  Clint  Evans,  requested  the  N.C.A.A.  to  conduct 
a  college  baseball  play-off  to  determine  a  college  champion 
team. 

For  a  number  of  years  of  the  N.C.A.A.  had  not  appointed 
a  Baseball  Committee.  Due  to  the  keen  interest  that  had 
developed  in  all  parts  of  the  country  for  some  type  of  a  na¬ 
tional  tournament  or  play-off  in  baseball,  the  Executive  Com¬ 
mittee  of  the  N.C.A.A.  at  its  meeting  in  January,  1947,  di¬ 
rected  the  Committee  to  reinstate  the  Baseball  Committee 
as  provided  for  in  the  constitution.  The  following  baseball 
committee  was  appointed. 

1st  Dist.  Walter  Snell  Brown  University 

2nd  Dist.  E.  D.  Barnes  Colgate  University 

3rd  Dist.  J.  V.  Sikes  University  of  Georgia 

4th  Dist.  John  Kobs  Michigan  State  College 

5th  Dist.  A.  J.  Lewandowski  University  of  Nebraska 

6th  Dist.  Lloyd  Messersmith  Southern  Methodist  Univ. 
7th  Dist.  Harry  Carlson  University  of  Colorado 

8th  Dist.  Clinton  Evans  University  of  California 

At  large,  Frank  G.  McCormick,  Chairman 
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On  January  23,  1947,  at  the  N.C.A.A.  offices  in  Chicago, 
the  chairman  met  with  John  Kobs,  secretary  of  the  College 
Baseball  Coaches  Association,  Kenneth  L.  Wilson  and  Wil¬ 
liam  Reed.  The  following  plan  was  recommended  to  each 
member  of  the  Baseball  Committee  requesting  suggestions, 
recommendations,  approval  or  disapproval. 

1.  The  N.C.A.A.  will  appoint  a  Tournament  Committee  of 
three  to  carry  out  and  promote  a  National  Intercollegiate 

Baseball  play-off. 

2.  The  Tournament  Committee  will  appoint  a  committee 
of  three  in  each  of  the  eight  districts  for  the  purpose  of 
selecting  their  district  representatives.  Their  representa¬ 
tives  may  be  selected  as  the  outstanding  team  in  the  district 
or  by  play-off  but  will  be  selected  on  or  before  the  15th  day 

of  June,  1947. 

3.  The  Tournament  Baseball  Committee  will  establish  an 
Eastern  Division  play-off  for  districts  1,  2,  3,  4,  and  a  We  st¬ 
ern  Division  play-off  for  districts  5,  6,  7,  8,  where  the  district 
representatives  will  on  June  20  and  21  play  a  sudden  death 
elimination  tournament  to  determine  the  Eastern  and  West¬ 
ern  championships. 

4.  The  Tournament  Baseball  Committee  will  set  up  a  final 
championship  tournament  between  the  winners  of  the  East¬ 
ern  and  Western  play-offs  to  be  played  on  June  26,  27,  28, 
the  best  2  games  out  of  3. 

5.  The  Tournament  Committee  should  select  sites  to  pro¬ 
duce  income  so  as  to  keep  the  deficit  to  a  minimum.  The 
Tournament  Committee  should  ask  the  N.C.A.A.  to  indem¬ 
nify  against  deficits  not  to  exceed  a  definite  amount  ot 

money. 

The  above  plan  was  approved. 

At  a  meeting  in  Chicago  February  7,  1947  John  Kobs,  A. 
J.  Lewandowski,  K.  L.  Wilson,  Bill  Reed  and  the  chan  man 
met  to  formulate  a  plan  to  be  submitted  to  the  Executive 
Committee  of  the  N.C.A.A.  The  following  was  recommend¬ 
ed: 

1  That  the  Baseball  Committee  request  the  Ration¬ 
al  Collegiate  Athletic  Association  the  sum  of  $o,000  to  be 
used  in  the  financing  of  an  annual  college  baseball  champion¬ 
ship  play-off  and  for  the  promotion  of  college  baseball. 

2.  That  the  N.C.A.A.  National  Tournament  Baseball  Com¬ 
mittee  will  be  composed  of  five.  The  following  are  recom¬ 
mended  for  1947 : 
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Frank  G.  McCormick,  chairman,  University  of  Minne¬ 
sota,  Minneapolis 

Clinton  Evans,  University  of  California,  Berkeley,  Calif 
E.  D.  Barnes,  Colgate  University,  Hamilton,  New  York 
John  Kobs,  Michigan  State  College,  East  Lansing,  Mich 
James  H.  Stewart,  commissioner,  Southwest  Athletic 
Conference,  P.O.  Box  6233,  Dallas  2,  Texas 

3.  That  the  district  selection  committee  will  consist  of 
three  men.  The  chairman  of  this  committee  will  be  the  dis¬ 
trict  representative  on  the  N.C.A.A.  Baseball  Committee  and 
he  will  immediately  select  two  men  from  his  district  (prefer¬ 
ably  baseball  coaches)  to  complete  the  Selection  Committee. 

4.  That  the  Executive  Assistant  of  the  N.C.A.A.  and  W. 
Nick  Kerbawy  of  Michigan  State  be  appointed  as  the  pub¬ 
licity  committee. 

The  Executive  Committee  of  the  N.C.A.A.  voted  its  ap¬ 
proval. 

* 

The  Tournament  Committee  immediately  started  to  put 
the  plan  into  operation.  They  were  assisted  by  members  of 
the  Baseball  Committee,  the  College  Baseball  Coaches  As¬ 
sociation,  baseball  coaches,  athletic  directors,  and  interested 
individuals.  On  May  22,  1947,  a  memorandum  was  issued 
outlining  in  detail  the  arrangements  for  the  N.C.A.A.  Base¬ 
ball  Play-offs. 

The  announcement  of  the  Baseball  Play-offs  for  the  Col¬ 
legiate  Championship  was  well  received.  College  players  and 
coaches  were  enthusiastic  in  their  support.  The  new  pro¬ 
gram  acted  as  a  stimulant  to  college  baseball  as  it  increased 
play.  The  fans  showed  their  approval  through  increased  at¬ 
tendance  at  college  games.  The  most  significant  reception 
was  from  the  Press,  Radio  and  Magazines.  They  gave  the 
program  national  publicity.  It  was  the  best  publicized  event 
the  N.C.A.A.  staged  during  the  past  year.  The  Chairman 
wishes  to  thank  the  Press,  Radio  and  Magazines  for  their 
support  and  to  commend  Nick  Kerbawy,  chairman  of  the 
Publicity  Committee,  and  the  Committee  for  an  excellent 
job,  well  done.  The  following  men  served  on  the  Publicity 
Committee : 

Nick  Kerbawy,  Chairman 
Charles  R.  Loftus 
Roger  Rambeaux 
Homer  Dunham 

Organized  baseball  gave  its  support  and  provided  umpires 
for  the  play-offs.  Mr.  George  Trautman,  President,  The  Na¬ 
tional  Association  Professional  Baseball  Leagues,  arranged 
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with  the  International  and  Eastern  Leagues  for  the  East¬ 
ern  Play-off  and  with  the  Pacific  Coast  and  Western  League 
for  the  Western  Play-off.  Mr.  Frank  Shaughnessy,  Presi¬ 
dent.  The  International  League,  sent  Edward  Bromanski, 
and  Mr.  Tom  Richardson,  President,  The  Eastern  League, 
sent  George  McDonald.  Mr.  Clarence  Rowland.  President, 
The  Pacific  Coast  League,  sent  A1  Mutart,  and  Senator  Ed¬ 
ward  C.  Johnson,  President,  The  Western  League,  sent  Dave 
Brown.  Mr.  Will  Harridge,  President.  The  American  League 
of  Professional  Baseball  Clubs,  provided  two  umpires  for  the 
finals  and  sent  William  McKinlev  and  Edwin  Hurley.  The 
umpiring  was  of  the  highest  quality  and  contributed  greatly 
to  the  success  of  the  play-offs.  The  Committee  wishes  to 
thank  the  above  individuals  and  their  organizations  for  their 
support  and  for  the  services  of  the  umpires. 

In  all  districts  except  the  Third,  the  Selection  Committees 
designated  their  representative  without  a  tournament.  The 
Third  District  Committee  held  a  tournament  at  Charlotte, 
North  Carolina,  June  12,  13,  and  14  with  Alabama,  Auburn, 
Clemson,  and  Virginia  competing  in  the  tournament.  Clem- 
son  won  the  champions.  There  were  over  5,000  paid  admis¬ 
sions,  with  net  receipts  of  $2,025.04.  $1,771.20  was  prorated 
to  the  four  teams  for  travel  expenses.  The  Third  District 
Selection  Committee  is  commended  for  the  successful  con¬ 
duct  of  the  tournament. 

The  following  report  on  the  Eastern,  Western,  and  Final  Tourna¬ 
ment  is  a  summary  of  detailed  reports  filed  with  the  secretary  of 
the  N.C.A.A. 

Yale  University  was  selected  as  the  site  for  the  Eastern  play-off 
when  the  Yale  Board  of  Athletic  Control,  through  the  Director  of 
Athletics,  Robert  J.  H.  Kiphuth,  made  Yale  facilities  available. 

The  following  staff  members  of  Yale  Athletic  Association  were 
selected  as  the  tournament  committee: 

Tournament  Director,  Ethan  Allen 
Business  Manager,  William  E.  Perkins 
Publicity,  Charles  R.  Loftus 

The  Committee  sent  a  bulletin  to  the  visiting  teams  a  week  prior  to 
the  tournament,  which  gave  detailed  information  as  to  housing,  meals, 
transportation,  facilities,  and  conduct  of  the  play-off.  The  bulletin  was 
helpful  to  the  competing  teams  and  will  aid  future  tournament  di¬ 
rectors  with  their  organization.  All  teams  were  housed  on  the  Yale 
campus  and  obtained  their  meals  in  nearby  restaurants. 

Pairings  were  made  as  follows: 

Friday,  June  20 

1:30  p.m.  First  Game  —  Yale  vs.  Clemson 

Second  Game  —  Illinois  vs.  New  York  University 

Saturday,  June  21 

1:30  p.m.  First  Game  —  Two  winning  teams 

Second  Game  —  Two  losing  teams  (Consolation) 
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Yale  defeated  Clemson,  7-3  in  the  first  game,  but  New  York  Uni¬ 
versity  and  Illinois,  after  playing  four  scoreless  innings,  had  the  game 
called  because  of  rain.  New  York  University  and  Illinois  played  the 
first  game  Saturday  with  New  York  University  winning,  2-1.  In 
the  second  game  Yale  won  from  New  York  University,  6-4.  The 
consolation  game  was  not  played. 

The  attendance  was  affected  by  rain  and  threatening  weather.  In 
the  two  days  there  were  3,700  paid  admissions  with  net  receipts  of 
$2,823.82.  The  amount  of  $3,224.84  was  prorated  to  the  visiting  teams. 
Illinois  received  $1,515.67.  Clemson  received  $1,289.94.  New  York 
University  received  $419.23. 

The  tournament  was  well  organized  and  the  committee  put  on  a 
most  successful  tournament.  Edward  Bromanski  of  the  International 
League  and  George  McDonald  of  the  Eastern  League  umpired  the 
three  games.  The  committee  wishes  to  express  its  thanks  and  apprecia¬ 
tion  to  Robert  J.  H.  Kiphuth,  Ethan  Allen,  William  E.  Perkins,  Charles 
R.  Loftns  and  citizens  of  New  Haven  who  contributed  to  the  success 
of  the  Eastern  Play-off. 

Denver  was  selected  as  the  site  for  the  Western  Play-off  at  the 
invitation  of  C.  W.  Hubbard,  Director  of  Athletics,  University  of 
Denver.  His  invitation  was  supported  by  prominent  civic  organiza¬ 
tions. 

The  following  staff  members  of  Denver  University  Athletic  Associa¬ 
tion  were  selected  as  the  tournament  committee: 

Tournament  Director,  C.  W.  Hubbard 
Business  Manager,  David  C.  Wyatt 
Publicity,  Roger  Rambeaux 
Promotion,  E.  E.  Ketchum 
Equipment,  John  W.  Baker 
The  following  Advisory  Committee  was  appointed: 

Mr.  Dave  Garland,  Representing  Denver  Semi-pro  Baseball 
Mr.  Trevor  Thomas,  Representing  American  Legion  Baseball 
Mr.  Jack  Evans,  Representing  Denver  Public  Schools 
Rev.  Father  Moynihan,  Representing  Denver  Parochial  Schools 
Mr.  Chet  Nelson,  Representing  the  Rockey  Mountain  News 
Mr.  Jack  Carberry,  Representing  the  Denver  Post 
Mr.  Bruce  Hanby,  Representing  the  Denver  Post 
Mr.  Mark  Schueber,  Representing  Denver  Radio  Stations 
Mr.  John  Conrad,  Representing  Denver  Old  Timers  League 
Mr.  Frederick  Adams,  Representing  Young  America  League 

The  committee  arranged  for  housing  and  meals  at  the  best  hotels  in 
downtown  Denver.  All  games  were  played  at  the  Western  League 
Baseball  Park. 

Pairings  were  made  as  follows: 

Friday,  June  20 

2:30  p.m.  University  of  Texas  vs.  University  of  Oklahoma 
8:00  p.m.  University  of  California  vs.  Denver  University 

(Lights) 

Saturday,  June  21 

6:00  p.m.  Two  losing  teams  (Consolation) 

8:00  p.m.  Two  winning  teams  (Lights) 

Opening  Ceremonies:  Preceding  the  opening  game  at  2:30  p.m.,  June 
20,  a  panorama  of  the  splendid  boys  baseball  program  in  Denver  was 
staged  with  1,000  boys  in  their  Young  American  League  and  Junior 
American  Legion  baseball  uniforms  parading  to  the  flag  pole  for  flag¬ 
raising  ceremonies.  Over  500  orphans  from  Denver’s  Orphanage  were 
guests  at  the  opening  game. 
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University  of  Texas  defeated  Oklahoma  in  a  thriller  by  the  score  of 
10-9,  in  the  first  game.  In  the  second  game  under  the  lights  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  California  defeated  Denver  in  a  pitching  duel.  The  stage 
was  set  for  the  final  and  then  came  the  rain.  It  rained  all  day  Satur¬ 
day  and  Sunday  forenoon.  The  ground  was  very  soft  but  by  burning 
gasoline  and  spreading  dry  top  soil  the  diamond  was  made  playable  at 
8:00  p.m.  Sunday,  June  22.  The  University  of  California  defeated 
Texas  by  scoring  the  winning  run  in  the  ninth  inning  to  win  8-7.  The 
consolation  game  was  canceled. 

Again  the  attendance  w’as  affected  by  rain  and  postponement.  For 
the  three  games  there  were  5,630  paid  admissions  with  net  receipts  of 
$3,004.81.  The  climax  that  had  been  built  plus  interest  in  the  first 
day’s  play  and  the  excellent  publicity  and  promotion  of  the  Denver 
Committee  lead  me  to  the  opinion  that  the  tournament  would  have 
netted  $6,000.00  to  $8,000.00  with  a  break  in  the  weather.  The  amount 
of  $3,558.00  was  prorated  to  the  visiting  teams.  California  received 
$1,494.61.  Texas  received  $1,138,775.  Oklahoma  received  $925.24. 


The  Committee  wishes  to  commend  and  express  its  thanks  to  C.  W. 
Hubbard,  Roger  Rambeaux,  David  C.  Wyatt,  E.  E.  Ketchum,  John  W. 
Baker,  and  the  Denver  Citizens  who  assisted  in  staging  a  successful 
tournament  under  most  difficult  conditions. 


Western  Michigan  College  at  Kalamazoo,  Michigan,  was  selected 
as  the  site  for  the  National  Play-off  on  the  invitation  of  Dr.  Paul  V. 
Sangren,  President,  and  Judson  A.  Hyames,  Director  of  Athletics.  It 
was  fitting  that  this  tournament  be  held  at  Western  Michigan  not  only 
because  of  its  modern  baseball  plant,  but  also  because  of  Juddy 
Hyames*  years  of  leadership  in  college  baseball. 

The  following  is  the  organization  of  the  tournament  committees: 


General  Chairman:  J.  A.  Hyames 
Assistant:  Mike  Gary 
Field  and  General  Game 
Arrangements: 

Tickets  and  Concessions: 

(Junior  Chamber  of  Commerce) 
Chairman:  Charles  Giberson 
Lloyd  Neujahr 
Dewey  Plough 
Publicity: 

Chairman:  Homer  Dunham 
I.en  Colby 
Jerry  Hagan 


Charles  Maher 
Roy  Weitz 
Don  Scott 
Ed  Gabel 

Housing  and  Meals: 

Chairman:  C.  B.  MacDonald 
Towner  Smith 
Clayton  Maus 
Entertainment: 

Chairman:  John  Gill 
Dean  John  C.  Hoekje 
Reception  of  Guests: 

Chairman:  Charles  Maher 


The  committee  arranged  for  housing  and  meals  in  Walwood  Hall 
Dormitory  on  the  Western  Michigan  College  campus.  The  games  were 
at  Hyames  Field  on  the  campus.  The  stadium  is  of  permanent  con¬ 
crete  and  steel  construction  with  2,400  permanent  seats  under  cover 
and  1,800  bleacher  seats. 


The  tournament  drew  a  number  of  outstanding  guests  including 
Commissioner  A.  B.  Chandler,  Clint  Evans,  Eppie  Barnes,  and  John 
Kobs.  Also  in  attendance  were  your  chairman  from  the  N.C.A.A. 
Committee;  Jack  Kline,  Notre  Dame;  Fred  McKale,  Arizona;  Lil 
Dimmitt,  Texas;  Burt  Shipley,  Maryland;  Floyd  Stahl,  Ohio  State; 
Therlow  McCrady,  Kansas  State;  and  Joe  Truskowski,  Wayne;  base¬ 
ball  coaches.  Hugh  Fullerton  of  the  A.P.,  Bill  Chipman,  New  York 
Daily  News;  Henry  Johnston,  Colgate;  Nick  Kerbawy,  Michigan  State, 
and  a  number  of  newsmen  from  the  middle  west  were  also  present. 
Eight  big  league  scouts  were  present,  plus  Lou  Fonseca,  who  was  tak¬ 
ing  moving  pictures  of  the  tournament,  and  a  number  of  outstanding 
leaders  in  athletics. 
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Schedule  for  games; 

Friday,  June  27 
4:00  p.m.  Yale  vs.  California 

Saturday,  June  28 

1 :15  p.m.  Pre-game  ceremony 
1:30  p.m.  Yale  vs.  California 

ofVeXt  game."  necessarJ'  wil1  star»  minutes  after  the  end 

»a^lceomDl<e!edKwdh  r»iifd elayed  forty  five  minutes  because  of  rain  but 

toDnr,nf  1  }Ie  p£e'*ame  ceremony  on  Saturday,  a  plaque  was  presented 

saws-*  sssrs 

and  guests  at  Walwood  Hall  at  79)0  mm^  Frid^0^-  e^gUe  P fflCiaJ|’ 
member'oAZ1  Y-ikMeYn^un^mimEv"  Cha",<ller'  EthanAUenTn.l  a 

friend^  feeiing  among  fhV  tSSESJf  t^'LX^t! 
go«ieadvatnceast]raTbdiS=I’f0irt|ing  .but  f?rtuna“-ly  there  had  been  a 

except^for  the  md  T'™ 

the  Hotel  Burdick.  The  amount  of  these  ^ 

amount  of  $5,864.58  was  disbursed  to  the  two  r  *’45‘i  The 

penses.  Yale  received  $2,217.78  and  California  ‘received  mis.So' 

reaction  of  the  people  in  attendance  was  excellent  due  to  tho 

•«2s  s:s,  “ ,h*  -■» 

play-off  Kalamazoo  who  assisted  in  making  a  successful  final 

The  receipts  as  listed  are  the  net  receipts  to  the  N.C.A.A. 
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Receipts 

N.C.A.A . $  5,000.00 


Third  District .  228.17 

Eastern  .  2,838.82 

Western  .  3,004.81 

National  .  3,082.40 


$14,154.20 


Expenditures 

National  Committee  ..$  1,491.18 

Eastern  .  3,224.84 

Westei  n  .  3.558.00 

National  .  5,861.58 


$14,139.20 
Surplus  $15.00 


The  N.C.A.A.  in  its  Memorandum  of  May  22,  1947,  agreed  to  pay 
the  Eastern  and  Western  champions  their  railroad  fare,  berth  and  per 
diem  to  finance  their  trips  to  the  finals.  The  District  Representatives 
were  to  receive  a  proration  of  the  net  receipts  of  their  respective  tour¬ 
naments,  not  to  exceed  actual  expenses.  In  computing  per  diem,  seven 
days,  $6.00  per  diem  was  allowed  to  the  final  play-off  and  four  days, 
$6.00  per  diem  was  allowed  the  District  Representatives. 


If  the  District  Representatives  had  received  railroad  fare,  berth  and 
per  diem,  expenditures  would  have  increased  $2,603.38  to  $16,742.58. 
The  actual  net  tournaments  receipts  were  $8,926.03. 


The  Tournament  Committee  awarded  individual  trophies  to  winners 
of  the  Eastern,  Western  and  Final  Play-offs.  Walter  A.  Blankfort, 
New'  York  City,  awarded  a  permanent  championship  trophy  to  go  to 
the  annual  winner,  with  the  winners  name  to  be  engraved  on  the 
permanent  trophy  and  a  smaller  replica  of  the  trophy  to  be  given  to 
each  winner  for  permanent  possession.  The  N.C.A.A.  Baseball  Com¬ 
mittee  wishes  to  acknowledge  the  gift  and  to  thank  Mr.  Blankfort. 


A  member  of  the  Tournament  Baseball  Committee  was  officially  as¬ 
signed  and  attended  the  Eastern,  Western  and  Final  Play-offs. 


Championship  Series 


First  Game,  Friday,  June  27,  1947 


Yale 

Davis,  Gordon,  2nd 
Elwell,  Bolton,  LF 
Moher,  Art,  SS 
Matthew's,  Richard,  3rd 
Howe,  Bill,  RF 
Felske,  Norm,  C 
Bush,  George,  1st 
Rosenweig,  Bob,  CF 
Quinn,  Frank,  P 
Rossner,  P 
Kemp,  P 
Bracnara* 


AB 

3 

4 
3 

3 
2 

4 
4 
3 
2 
0 
0 
1 


R 

1 

1 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 


H 

1 

0 

1 

1 

1 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 
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*Batted  for  Quinn  in  Eighth 


California 

Palmer,  Lyle,  CF  5 

McClain.  Cliff,  RF  5 

Brown,  Jim,  SS  5 

Fascalini,  John,  LF  3 

SanClemente,  Ed,  3rd  5 

O’Dell,  Bob,  1st  4 

Ramos,  John,  2nd  4 

Clayton,  Doug,  C  2 

Melton,  C  0 

Bamise,  Neno,  P  0 


4 


5 


3 

1 

2 

3 

2 

1 

1 

0 

2 

0 


3 

1 

2 

1 

2 

1 

1 

0 

0 

0 


PO 

2 

0 

3 

3 

0 

10 

8 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

27 


1 

2 

5 

4 

1 

9 

2 

3 

0 

0 


A 

1 

1 

5 

3 

0 

2 

0 

ft 

1 

0 

0 

ft 

13 


0 

ft 

3 

0 

2 

1 

2 

0 

1 

0 


E 

1 

0 

1 

2 

0 

1 

0 

ft 

0 

ft 

ft 

0 


ft 

0 

0 

0 

ft 

0 

ft 

1 

ft 

1 
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earner,  Dick,  P 
ensen,  P 


California  2 
Yale  2 


—  17 

—  4 


Two  Base  hits  —  Mathews  Three  base  hits  —  Browm 

Double  plays  —  Moher  to  Bush 

Sacrifice  hits  —  Moher,  Howe,  McClain 

Bases  on  balls  —  Off  Quinn  2,  Rossner  1,  Kemp  2,  Bamise  2,  Larner  4 
lruck  out  —  by  Quinn  9,  Kemp  1,  Larner  3 

ihl  pitch  —  Kemp  Hit  by  pitched  ball  —  Fiscaline,  Melton 
-dolen  bases  —  Davis,  Mathews,  SanClemente,  O’Dell 
Umpires  —  Edwin  Hurley  and  William  McKinley  (American  League) 

B®rniie  l  0  inniT^  (none  out  in  first>.  off  Larner  4  in  9 
inning  ‘  “  8  ,nnings;  off  Rossner  3  in  %  inning;  off  Kemp  4  in 

Second  Game,  June  28,  1947 

Va‘e  AB  R  H  PO  A  E 

Davis,  2nd  4  2  l  q  o  a 

Elwell,  LF  4  1  2  3  o  n 

Moher,  SS  4  l  I  4  ?  ? 

Mathews,  3rd  4  1  9  n  : 

Howe,  RF  5  1  2  5  ^  J 

Felske,  C  5  0  I  ?  o  0 

gush.  1st  3  1  0  9  0  n 

Rosenweig,  CF  2  ft  *  i  l  n 

Sulliman,  CF  2  0  i  i  S  2 

Duffus,  James,  P  0  0  0  n  ?  £ 

Goodyear,  P  2  0  n  n  o  X 


PO 

3 

3 

4 
0 

5 
1 
9 
1 
1 
0 
0 


California 

Palmer,  CF 
McClain,  RF 
Brown,  SS 
Cronin,  SS 
Fiscalini,  LF 
SanClemente,  3rd 
O’Dell,  1st 
Jensen,  Jack,  P 
Ramos,  2nd 
Butler,  P 
Clayton,  C 


Yale  1  1  1  0  0  4  1  0 

California  20220010 

Three  base  hit  —  How’e  Two  base  hit  —  Davis 

Struck  out  —  by  Jensen  4,  Butler  2,  Duffus  1,  Goodyear  1 
Base  on  balls  —  off  Jensen  6,  off  Butler  1  Wild  pitch 
Sacrifice  hits  —  Clayton,  Duffus 

Stolen  bases  —  Davis,  Bush,  Palmer,  Fiscaline,  McClain 


0  —  7 
x  —  8 


—  Butler 


Passed  ball  —  Clayton  1 
Umpires  —  McKinley  and  Hurley. 

Frank  McCormick,  University  of  Minnesota, 

Chairman,  Tournament  Committee. 

BASKETBALL 

THE  annual  meeting  of  the  Basketball  Committee  of  the 
National  Collegiate  Athletic  Association  consists  of  a 
caucus  held  immediately  preceding  the  business  sessions 
of  the  National  Basketball  Committee  of  the  United  States 
and  Canada.  The  1947  meetings  of  both  groups  were  held 
in  New  York  City  on  March  24,  25,  and  26. 

The  caucus  was  favored  by  the  presence  of  K.  L.  Wilson, 
secretary-treasurer  of  the  N.C.A.A.,  and  William  Heed,  his 
executive  assistant.  Mr.  Wilson  explained  a  directive  from 
the  Executive  Committee  of  the  N.C.A.A.  which  increased 
the  membership  of  the  Basketball  Committee  from  nine  to 
ten  representatives  by  the  addition  of  a  member-at-large. 
The  increase  was  necessary  to  maintain  an  adequate  balance 
of  power  on  the  National  Basketball  Committee  which  was 
enlarged  in  1947  by  the  seating  of  delegates  from  the  Ama¬ 
teur  Athletic  Union. 

The  Basketball  Tournament  Committee,  through  its  new 
chairman,  A.  C.  Lonborg,  reported  on  the  sectional  play-offs 
and  outlined  some  of  the  problems  encountered.  To  reduce 
these  difficulties  in  future  tournaments  Mr.  Lonborg’s  group 
was  requested  to  formulate  a  set  of  general  principles  and 
procedures  for  the  guidance  of  District  Selection  Commit¬ 
tees,  these  to  be  given  official  status  by  reference  to  the 
Executive  Committee  of  the  N.C.A.A.  for  approval. 

The  splendid  administrative  and  promotional  efforts  of  the 
Tournament  Committee  led  to  the  re-election  of  all  mem¬ 
bers.  Responsibility  for  the  selection  of  sites  for  the  1948 
games  was  given  to  the  Tournament  Committee  with  the 
notation  that  Madison  Square  Garden  was  acceptable  for 
such  contests  as  it  recommended.  Also,  pressure  for  addi¬ 
tional  post-season  competition  by  tournament  teams  was 
resented  by  the  Basketball  Committee  which  felt  that  rea¬ 
sonable  limits  have  been  reached.  This  opinion  was  trans¬ 
mitted  to  the  Executive  Committee  with  the  request  that  it 
record  an  expression  of  its  attitude  towards  further  post¬ 
season  plav  by  tournament  champions. 

Wilbur  Johns,  representing  the  National  Association  of 
Basketball  Coaches,  submitted  suggestions  for  rules  changes 
from  that  group,  and  reported  on  surveys  and  studies  made 
by  Association  members. 

The  meetings  of  the  National  Basketball  Committee  of 
the  United  States  and  Canada,  which  followed  the  N.C.A.A. 
caucus,  were  marked  by  harmony  and  fine  cooperation  among 
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the  delegates  from  the  various  organizations.  The  A.A.U. 
was  represented  for  the  first  time  in  more  than  a  decade. 
The  National  Committee,  thus,  is  composed  of  twenty  mem¬ 
bers  of  which  number  ten  are  from  the  N.C.A.A.;  four  from 
the  National  Federation  of  High  Schools ;  and  two  each  from 
the  Y.M.C.A.,  A.A.U.,  and  Canada.  Also  attending  all  ses¬ 
sions  was  Dr.  John  Brown,  Jr.,  an  honorary  member  of  the 
Committee  and  executive  secretary  of  the  National  Associa¬ 
tion  of  Approved  Basketball  Officials. 

In  his  1946  report  to  the  N.C.A.A.,  H.  G.  Olsen  commented 
on  a  change  in  administrative  attitude  which  recently  has 
evolved  into  the  concept  that  continued  widening  of  the 
appeal  of  Basketball  opposes  the  idea  that  the  game  belongs 
to  any  one  group.  Each  sponsoring  organization,  he  urged, 
should  submerge  selfish  objectives  and  cooperate  with  the 
others  for  the  welfare  of  the  game.  That  the  broader  con¬ 
cept  is  being  accepted  is  exemplified  by  the  present  com¬ 
position  and  procedures  of  the  National  Basketball  Com¬ 
mittee.  All  amateur  groups  conducting  organized  basketball 
competition  are  represented  either  directly  or  indirectly  on 
the  rules  committee  and  their  games  are  operated  under  one 
code.  Democratic  means  are  provided  wThereby  each  group 
has  a  voice  in  determining  provisions  which  govern  partici¬ 
pation  and  competition. 

The  influence  of  the  Committee  also  is  being  exerted  in 
other  countries  through  its  sub-committee  on  International 
Relations.  Close  contact  is  maintained  with  representatives 
in  Canada,  China,  England,  France,  Spain,  Egypt.  Liberia 
and  West  Africa,  Philippine  Islands,  Mexico,  Brazil,  Colom¬ 
bia,  Ecuador,  Uruguay,  and  Venezuela.  Approved  transla¬ 
tions  of  the  amateur  playing  rules  used  in  the  United  States 
have  been  printed  in  French,  Spanish,  Portuguese  and  Chin¬ 
ese.  It  appears  to  be  a  reasonable  prediction  that  the  game 
soon  will  be  governed  by  an  “International  Basketball  Com¬ 
mittee.”  and  that  basketball,  which  is  already  the  most 
popular  international  team  sport,  will  be  played  everywhere 
under  uniform  rules. 

Through  a  wide  distribution  of  questionnaires  and  reports 
from  various  groups  the  Committee  had  received  numerous 
suggestions  for  improvement  in  playing  rules  or  in  game 
administration.  These  were  discussed  at  great  length  and 
many  were  adopted.  However,  most  of  the  changes  involved 
only  re-wording  of  existing  provisions  in  the  interest  of 
clarity,  and  those  which  did  alter  the  rules  were  minor  in 
nature.  A  number  of  proposals  were  of  possible  but  doubt¬ 
ful  value.  These  were  referred  to  various  sub-committees 
for  further  study. 

George  R.  Edwards,  University  of  Missouri, 

Chairman,  Rules  Committee. 


THE  1947  BASKETBALL  TOURNAMENT 


THE  National  Collegiate  Athletic  Association  held  its  first 
basketball  championship  in  1939  and  each  year  the 
tournament  has  been  bigger  and  better  than  previous  years. 
The  1947  tournament  broke  all  previous  records  for  atten¬ 
dance.  Each  district  sent  a  strong,  representative  team  with 
competition  keen  and  games  hard  fought  and  well  played. 

The  Western  PlayolF  tournament  again  was  held  in  Kan¬ 
sas  City,  Missouri  with  sellout  crowds  both  nights.  Reaves 
Peters,  Commissioner  of  the  Big  Six  Conference,  was  in 
charge,  ably  assisted  by  George  Edward  of  the  University  of 
Missouri. 

The  Eastern  Playoff  and  Final  Championship  games  were 
again  capably  handled  by  A1  Nixon,  Graduate  Manager  of 
New  York  University.  The  games  were  staged  at  Madison 
Square  Garden,  New  York,  and  the  fine  cooperation  of  Ned 
Irish,  Vice  President  of  the  Garden,  and  his  efficient  staff 
contributed  a  great  deal  to  the  success  of  the  tournament. 

Holy  Cross,  winner  of  the  Eastern  Playoff,  defeated  Okla¬ 
homa  University,  winner  of  the  Western  Playoff,  to  give 
District  I  its  first  NCAA  champion.  The  score  was  58  to  47. 

Suitable  trophies  and  watches  were  presented  to  the  teams 
and  players  by  Kenneth  L.  (Tug)  Wilson,  Secretary-Treas¬ 
urer  of  the  NCAA. 

Harold  G.  Olsen,  who  played  such  an  important  part  in 
the  starting  and  fostering  the  development  of  this  tourna¬ 
ment,  was  given  an  appropriate  gift  between  halves  of  the 
Holy  Cross  and  Oklahoma  game. 

The  1947  Tournament  Committee  was  composed  of :  George 
Edwards,  University  of  Missouri;  A1  Nixon,  New  York  Uni¬ 
versity  ;  Everett  Dean,  Stanford  University  and  myself. 

A.  C.  Lonborg,  Northwestern  University, 

Chairman,  Tournament  Committee 


Eastern  Playoffs 

Holy  Cross  College  and  City  College  of  New  York,  both 
newcomers  to  NCAA  tourney  play,  were  returned  the  final¬ 
ists  in  the  Eastern  Playoffs  at  Madison  Square  Gar¬ 
den,  March  22.  The  fast-moving  Crusaders  from  New  Eng¬ 
land  ahead  by  the  narrow  margin  of  two  points  at  the  end 
of  the  first  half  swept  City  College  aside  in  the  final  period 
to  win  the  Eastern  collegiate  tournament  crown,  60-45. 

The  University  of  Wisconsin,  Big  Nine  champions  and 
District  IV  representative,  triumphed  over  the  Navy,  50-49, 
in  the  East’s  consolation  game.  Glen  Selbo’s  long  one-hander 
turned  the  tide  in  favor  of  the  Badgers  with  six  seconds  re¬ 
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maining  and  checked  the  last  minute  rally  of  the  Middies. 

In  the  semi-final  tests,  two  nights  earlier,  Holy  Cross  won 
from  the  Annapolis  midshipmen,  55-47;  and  C.C.N.Y.  down¬ 
ed  Wisconsin,  70-56. 

All  four  teams  playing  in  the  1947  NCAA  Eastern  regional 
tourney  boasted  of  outstanding  regular  season  records  and 
were  truly  representative  as  outstanding  leaders  in  their 
areas.  Only  Wisconsin  had  previously  participated  in  earlier 
NCAA  tournament  competition,  the  Badgers  having  won  the 
national  crown  in  1941. 

Holy  Cross,  the  second  year  under  the  coaching  of  Alvin 
F.  “Doggie”  Julian,  had  enjoyed  a  standout  record  in  major 
competition  and  the  New  England  quintet  topped  all  rivals 
from  their  district  despite  the  lack  of  a  campus  basketball 
court.  Holy  Cross  won  24  and  lost  only  three  games  prior  to 
acceptance  of  the  NCAA  bid. 

More  than  18,000  spectators  witnessed  the  final  of  the 
Eastern  NCAA  round.  City  College,  very  much  at  home  on 
the  Madison  Square  Garden  court,  hung  up  a  speedy  lead  on 
invading  Holy  Cross.  With  the  game  less  than  six  minutes 
old  Coach  Nat  Holman’s  team  enjoyed  a  10-3  lead.  The 
Worcester  team  made  good  on  foul  goals  but  their  first  floor 
basket  did  not  come  until  almost  eight  minutes  had  gone  by. 

City  held  command  and  except  for  George  Kaftan’s  play. 
Holy  Cross  appeared  outclassed  for  a  big  part  of  the  first 
half  as  the  New  Yorkers  rolled  to  a  27-25  score. 

The  second  half  however  was  a  far  different  story  as 
Coach  Julian’s  team  found  the  range  in  the  last  twelve  min¬ 
utes.  Kaftan,  a  former  New  Jersey  scholastic  star,  aided  the 
Holy  Cross  cause  magnificientlv  with  a  mixture  of  eleven  field 
goals  and  eight  free-toss  baskets  for  a  30-point  total  —  just 
half  his  team’s  score.  Every  Purple  player  joined  in  the 
scoring  spree  with  seven  of  the  nine  men  scoring  on  floor 
goals. 


First  Game 


Holy  Cross  (55) 
FG  FT  FTM 

Kaftan,  If  7  7  1 

PF 

2 

TP 

15 

Robbins,  If 

Navy  (47) 
FG  FT 

1  1 

FTM 

1 

PF 

0 

TP 

3 

La  ska 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Searle 

1 

3 

2 

0 

4 

O’Connell,  rf 

1 

0 

0 

1 

2 

Shugart,  rf 

3 

4 

3 

0 

9 

Cousy 

3 

0 

0 

o 

** 

6 

Waldrop,  c 

6 

4 

3 

3 

15 

Oftring,  c 

o 

1 

1 

1 

5 

Barrow,  lg 
Durham 

5 

1 

1 

4 

11 

Mnllaney,  lg 

9 

0 

0 

4 

18 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

McMullin 

0 

1 

0 

1 

0 

Rensberger 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

Haggerty,  rg 

3 

1 

1 

0 

7 

Dick,  rg 

0 

1 

0 

2 

0 

Curran 

0 

2 

2 

4 

2 

Sheehan 

2 

3 

1 

0 

5 

• 

25 

12 

5 

15 

55 

18 

18 

11 

10 

47 

HALFTIME  SCORE  —  Holy  Cross  29;  Navy  27 
OFFICIALS  —  William  Onvig  and  Wiiliam  Haarlow 
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Second  Game 


C.C.N.Y.  (70)  Wisconsin  (56) 


FG 

FT 

FTM 

PF 

TP 

FG 

FT 

FTM 

PF 

TP 

Trubowitz,  If 

0 

0 

0 

i 

0 

Cook,  If 

5 

4 

3 

4 

13 

Ja  meson 

5 

0 

0 

i 

10 

Mader 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Da  mb  rot,  rf 

'6 

5 

4 

i 

16 

Menzel,  rf 

5 

8 

5 

3 

15 

Galiber,  c 

0 

6 

4 

4 

4 

Hertz 

1 

0 

0 

0 

2 

Farbman 

2 

3 

2 

1 

6 

Mills,  c 

2 

3 

2 

4 

6 

Shapiro,  lp, 

0 

2 

1 

2 

1 

Rehfeldt 

2 

2 

0 

1 

4 

Finestone 

4 

1 

1 

1 

9 

Haarlow 

0 

1 

1 

1 

1 

Brickman 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Lautenbach,  lg  1 

0 

0 

2 

2 

Malamed,  rp 

6 

1 

1 

3 

13 

Krueger 

0 

1 

1 

0 

1 

Schmones 

3 

2 

1 

3 

7 

Falls 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Finper 

2 

0 

0 

1 

4 

Selbo,  rp 

6 

0 

0 

3 

12 

Porkrzywinski  0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

28 

20 

14 

18 

70 

22 

19 

12 

18 

56 

HALFTIME  SCORE 

—  Wisconsin  37;  C.C.N.Y.  27 

OFFICIALS  - 

—  Tat  Kennedy  and  Hagan  Andersen 

Eastern  Playoff 

Consolation  Game 

Wisconsin  (50) 

Navy  (49) 

FG 

FT 

FTM 

PF 

TP 

FG 

FT 

FTM 

PF 

TP 

Robbins,  If 

3 

0 

0 

0 

6 

Cook.  If 

10 

1 

1 

2 

21 

Searle 

3 

3 

l 

0 

7 

Menzel,  rf 

2 

1 

1 

3 

5 

Woods 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Mills,  c 

0 

3 

2 

3 

2 

Shupart,  rf 

6 

2 

2 

1 

14 

Rehfeldt 

•  l 

0 

0 

0 

2 

Waldrop,  c 

5 

2 

1 

4 

11 

Haarlow 

2 

4 

2 

2 

6 

Rensberger 

0 

1 

0 

1 

0 

Selbo.  Ip 

3 

4 

2 

1 

8 

Barrow,  lp 

2 

2 

1 

3 

5 

Lautenbach,rg  2 

2 

2 

1 

6 

Eliopulos 

1 

0 

0 

0 

2 

Dick,  rg 

0 

1 

1 

4 

1 

Sheehan 

1 

2 

1 

1 

3 

20  15  10  12  50 

21 

13 

7 

14 

49 

HALFTIME  SCORE  —  Wisconsin  29;  Navy  24 
OFFICIALS  —  Pat  Kennedy  and  Hagan  Andersen 

Eastern  Playoff  Final  Game 


Holy  Cross  (60)  C.C.N.Y.  (45) 


- —  —  w 

Kaftan,  If 

FG 

11 

FT 

12 

FTM 

8 

PF 

2 

TP 

.30 

Trubowitz,  If 

FG 

2 

FT 

1 

FTM 

0 

PF 

1 

TP 

4 

O’Connell,  rf 

2 

2 

1 

1 

5 

Jameson 

1 

1 

1 

5 

3 

Cousy 

2 

2 

1 

3 

5 

Dambrot,  rf 

5 

7 

4 

3 

14 

McMullen 

1 

3 

1 

2 

3 

Farbman 

0 

1 

1 

1 

1 

Oftring,  c 

2 

3 

3 

3 

7 

Galiber,  c 

1 

5 

3 

4 

5 

Mo  Haney,  lp 

0 

5 

3 

2 

3 

Benson 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

Ijaska 

1 

0 

0 

1 

2 

Shapiro,  lg 

2 

1 

1 

3 

5 

Haggerty,  rg 

2 

0 

0 

3 

4 

Finestone 

4 

2 

1 

4 

9 

Curran 

0 

2 

1 

2 

1 

Malamed,  rg 

1 

1 

1 

2 

3 

Schmones 

0 

1 

1 

1 

1 

21  29  18  19  60 

16 

20 

13 

25 

45 

HALFTIME  SCORE  —  Holy  Cross  27;  C.C.N.Y.  25 
OFFICIALS  —  William  Haarlow  and  William  Orwig 

George  L.  Shiebler, 
Publicity  Chairman, 
Basketball  Tournament  Committee 


Western  Playoffs 

Record-breaking  crowds,  hair-raising  action,  and  widely 
diverging  types  of  basketball  were  the  sparkling  facets  of 
the  Ninth  Annual  NCAA  Western  Basketball  playoffs  in 
Kansas  City’s  Municipal  Auditorium,  March  21  and  22.  A 
total  of  17,571  spectators  jammed  the  Auditorium  in  the  two 
nights  to  see  a  determined  band  of  Oklahoma  Sooners  find 
the  championship  spurt  that  was  needed  to  edge  two  top 
caliber  teams  and  become  the  Western  champions. 

That  the  play  was  close  is  read  in  the  final  score.  Of  the 
four  games,  two  were  decided  by  a  single  goal,  one  —  the 
championship  game  —  went  to  the  Sooners  over  Texas  by  a 
shaky  single  point,  55-54,  and  only  in  the  Oregon  State- 
Wyoming  game  for  third  place  was  any  decided  margin 
evident,  Oregon  State  by  17  points. 

The  actual  play  pointed  out  two  widely  differing  styles  or 
philosophies  of  basketball.  Oklahoma,  champion  of  the  Big 
Six  Conference,  was  the  representative  of  one  of  the  last 
strongholds  of  defensive  basketball.  Matched  against  that 
deliberate  style  was  the  fast  break  of  the  Longhorns  from 
Texas,  thought  by  many  to  be  the  fastest  team  in  basket¬ 
ball  during  the  1946-47  season ;  the  nearly  as  fast  Oregon 
State  offensive  and  the  midway  style  of  Wyoming’s  Cow¬ 
boys,  kingpins  of  the  Big  Seven  Conference.  Texas  was  in¬ 
stalled  as  an  early  favorite  because  of  a  record  of  23  victories 
against  a  single  loss  during  the  season.  Oregon  State  was 
rated  second  best. 

But  that  first  night  proved  the  assumption  wrong.  With 
Gerald  Tucker,  Oklahoma’s  brilliant  All-American,  playing 
a  flawless  pivot  post,  and  Dick  Reich,  managing  the  attack 
efficiently  from  forward,  the  Sooners  led  most  of  the  way,  al¬ 
though  the  margin  was  none  too  comfortable  at  times,  to 
finally  win  over  Oregon  State,  56-54.  Meanwhile,  Wyoming 
showed  little  respect  for  Texas. 

Wyoming  led  27  to  24  at  the  half  and  in  a  furious  second 
half  the  lead  changed  hands  several  times  before  Wyoming 
took  a  40-39  lead  at  the  four-minute  mark.  Wyoming  tried 
to  stall,  and  keep  control  of  the  ball,  and  for  two  minutes 
they  succeeded  until  Texas  tied  the  score  on  a  free  throw. 
A  bad  pass,  a  Texas  interception  and  a  shot  by  Slater  Martin 
gave  Texas  the  game,  42-40. 

Wyoming,  apparently  spent,  lost  the  consolation  game  to 
Oregon  State,  63-46. 

The  final  game  was  full  of  thrills  as  Oklahoma  hung  dog¬ 
gedly  to  Texas’  pace.  After  four  minutes  of  the  second 
period,  the  Sooners  took  the  lead  for  the  first  time,  30-29. 
after  trailing  29-22  at  the  start  of  the  period.  With  seven 
minutes  gone,  the  Sooners  had  rolled  to  a  41-32  lead.  Texas 
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then  hit  its  stride  again  and  with  five  minutes  to  play  trailed 
by  a  single  point.  With  Reich  and  Courty  hitting,  Oklahoma 
took  a  53-48  lead  but  Texas  tied  it  at  53-all.  Texas  took  the 
lead  on  A1  Madsen’s  free  throw  but  a  side  court  shot  by 
Ken  Pryor  clinched  the  game  and  the  Western  Title  before 
a  spent  crowd. 


First  Game 


Texas  (42) 

FG 

FT 

TP 

Wyoming  (40) 

FG 

FT 

TP 

Harris,  f 

3 

3 

9 

Reese,  f 

3 

4 

10 

Hamilton,  f 

0 

0 

0 

Peyton,  f 

1 

0 

2 

Martin,  f 

4 

1 

9 

Todorovich,  c 

3 

3 

9 

Langdon,  c 

4 

3 

11 

Pilch,  c 

1 

4 

2 

Cox,  g 

1 

0 

2 

Volker,  g 

5 

1 

11 

Wagner,  g 

3 

0 

6 

Collins,  g 

2 

2 

6 

Madsen,  g 

OFFICIALS 
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16  10  42 

—  Ogden  and  Leith 

Rogers,  g 

0 

15 

0 

10 

0 

40 

Second  Game 


Reich,  f 
Courty,  f 
Jones,  f 
Tucker,  c 
Paine,  g 
Waters,  g 
Landon,  g 
Merchant,  g 


Oklahoma  (56) 

FG 


4 

5 
0 
7 
2 
2 
0 
0 


FT 

3 

7 

0 

3 

0 

1 

2 

0 


TP 

11 

17 

0 

17 

4 

5 
2 
0 


20  16  56 

OFFICIALS  —  Curtis  and  Shields 


Oregon  State  (54) 

FG  FT  TP 

Anderson,  f  Oil 

Samuel,  f  0  0  0 

Crandail,  f  3  2  8 

Carey,  f  0  0  0 

Torrey,  f  3  0  6 

Rocha,  c  5  2  12 

Peterson,  f  2  15 

Beck,  g  8  4  20 

Silver,  g  10  2 

Roelandt,  g  0  0  0 

22  10  54 


Western  Playoff  Consolation  Game 


Oregon  State  (63) 

FG 

FT 

TP 

Wyoming  (46) 

FG 

FT 

TP 

Anderson,  f 

4 

2 

10 

Reese,  f 

7 

3 

17 

Peterson,  f 

3 

0 

6 

Peyton,  f 

0 

1 

1 

Crandall,  f 

2 

4 

8 

Rogers,  f 

0 

0 

0 

Carey,  f 

0 

0 

0 

Todorovich,  c 

3 

5 

11 

Rocha,  c 

3 

3 

9 

Pilch,  c 

0 

1 

1 

Martin,  c 

0 

0 

0 

Collins,  g 

2 

1 

5 

Silver,  g 

2 

0 

4 

Doty,  g 

0 

0 

0 

Beck,  g 

8 

4 

20 

Volker,  g 

4 

3 

11 

Torrey,  g 

3 

25 

0 

13 

6 

63 

Bloom,  g 

0 

16 

0 

14 

0 

46 

OFFICIALS 

—  Curtis  and  Shields 
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Western  Playoff  Final  Game 


Oklahoma  (55) 


Texas  (54) 

FG  FT  TP 

3  3  9 

0  1  1 

8  2  18 


Reich,  f 
Courty,  f 
Pjyor,  f 
Tucker,  c 
Paine,  g 
Merchant,  g 
Landon,  g 
Waters,  g 


FG  FT  TP 

4  3  11 

3  2  8 

1  0  2 

6  3  15 

4  0  8 

0  11 


Hargis,  f 
Hamilton,  f 
Martin,  f 
Langdon,  c 
Madsen,  g 
Cox,  g 
Wagner,  g 


3  1  7 

1  4  6 

1  0  2 

5  1  11 

21  12  54 


2  2  6 
1  2  4 

21  13  55 

OFFICIALS  —  Leith  and  Ogden 


Edward  J.  Garich, 
Kansas  City  Star 


East-West  Championship  Game 

Holy  Cross  College  of  Worcester,  Massachusetts,  making 
its  debut  in  NCAA  basketball  competition,  triumphed  over 
the  University  of  Oklahoma,  58-47,  to  annex  the  title  honors 
in  the  Ninth  Annual  NCAA  Championships  at  Madison 
Square  Garden,  March  25.  The  New  Englanders,  conquerors 
of  Navy  and  City  College  of  New  York  in  the  Eastern 
Playoffs,  proved  by  their  drive  and  marksmanship  to  be 
worthy  of  championship  calibre  as  they  fought  through 
eleven  scoring  ties  and  as  many  lead  changes  in  the  battle 
with  the  Sooners. 

The  final  NCAA  game  was  played  before  18,445  excited 
court  fans  and  brought  the  total  attendance  for  the  three 
nights  of  championship  play  at  Madison  Square  Garden  up 
to  55,388. 

The  East-West  Consolation  game  saw  the  University  of 
Texas  win  from  City  College  of  New  York,  5 1-50. 

The  game  exhibited  a  pair  of  top-flight  players  in  TTolv 
Cross’  George  Kaftan  and  Oklahoma’s  Gerry  Tucker.  Kaf¬ 
tan,  winner  of  the  Most  Valuable  Player  Award,  was  the 
hero  of  the  Holy  Cross  cause.  The  husky  New  Jersey  stu¬ 
dent  scored  18  points  but  won  the  most  praise  for  his  play 
under  the  backboards.  His  floor  game  and  assists  kept  Coach 
Julian’s  Crusader  team  going.  Oklahoma’s  Tucker  gave 
a  brilliant  performance  with  his  hook  shots  from  the  pivot 
accounting  for  22  of  his  team’s  points. 

The  first  half  saw  the  count  tied  ten  times  and  the  lead 
changing  eight  times  before  Oklahoma  went  ahead  on  the 
game’s  longest  shooting  spree,  seven  points,  to  take  a  31  to 
28  advantage  at  the  intermission.  Until  that  Sooner  rally 
neither  club  was  ever  more  than  two  points  ahead  during 
the  opening  half. 
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The  second  half  saw  the  Holy  Cross  strategy  take  a  turn 
with  the  Purple  forsaking  its  deliberate  offensive  and  step¬ 
ping  up  the  attack  into  a  fast  break.  With  three  minutes 
left,  and  Holy  Cross  protecting  its  claims,  Oklahoma,  led  by 
Tucker  and  Ken  Pryor  climbed  to  within  three  points  —  45 
to  48.  But  Holy  Cross  then  cut  loose  in  the  closing  minutes 
as  they  scored  ten  points  to  only  a  pair  of  fouls  for  the 
Western  team. 

At  the  conclusion  of  the  final  game  Kenneth  L.  (Tug)  Wil¬ 
son,  secretary-treasurer  of  the  NCAA,  presented  the  hand¬ 
some  James  St.Clair  Memorial  Trophy  to  the  Holy  Cross 
College  team  and  the  NCAA  Runner-up  Trophy  to  Okla¬ 
homa.  Bulova  wrist  watches  went  to  the  coaches  and  play¬ 
ers  of  all  four  teams  participating  in  the  final  evening’s  con¬ 
tests.  George  Kaftan  of  the  Purple  squad  was  also  awarded 
the  Most  Valuable  Player  Medal.  The  Texas  squad  was 
awarded  the  Third  Place  NCAA  Trophy  and  the  Fourth 
Place  Trophy  went  to  City  College. 

A  beautiful  silver  tray  was  presented  to  Harold  G.  Olson, 
former  chairman  of  the  NCAA  Basketball  Tournament  Com¬ 
mittee.  The  award  was  made  in  the  name  of  the  1946-47 
Committee  by  Chairman  Arthur  C.  Lonborg  of  Northwest¬ 
ern. 


Championship  Consolation  Game 


Texas 

(54) 

C.C.N.Y. 

(50) 

FG 

ft  : 

FTM 

PF 

TP 

FG 

FT 

FTM 

PF 

TP 

Hargis,  If 

7 

6 

3 

3 

17 

Jameson,  If 

4 

3 

2 

2 

10 

Hamilton 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

Trubowitz 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

Martin,  rf 

7 

2 

0 

2 

14 

Finestone,  rf 

6 

4 

2 

3 

14 

Landgon,  c 

4 

2 

1 

4 

9 

Shapiro 

1 

0 

0 

0 

2 

Madsen,  lg 

2 

4 

2 

3 

6 

Galiber,  c 

1 

0 

0 

3 

2 

Cox,  rg 

2 

6 

4 

2 

8 

Farbman 

0 

3 

1 

3 

1 

Wagner 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

Dambrot,  lg 

5 

5 

3 

3 

13 

_ 

— 

- 

— » 

Malamed,  rg 

3 

3 

0 

3 

6 

22 

21 

10 

15 

54 

Schmones 

1 

0 

0 

1 

2 

21 

18 

8 

19 

50 

HALFTIME  SCORE  —  Texas  32;  C.C.N.Y.  28 
OFFICIALS  —  William  Orwig  and  William  Haarlow 


Championship  Final  Game 


Holy  Cross  (58) 


Kaftan,  If 

FG 

7 

FT 

5 

FTM 

4 

PF 

4 

TP 

18 

Laska 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

O’Connell,  rf 

7 

4 

2 

3 

16 

Curran 

0 

1 

0 

2 

0 

Reilly 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

Oftring,  c 

6 

3 

2 

5 

14 

Oklahoma  (47) 

FG  FT  FTM 

PF 

TP 

Reich,  If 

3 

2 

2 

3 

8 

Waters 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Day 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Courty,  rf 

3 

3 

2 

4 

8 

Pryor 

0 

1 

1 

2 

1 

Tucker,  c 

6 

12 

10 

3 

22 

G6 

i 


Mullaney,  lg  0  0  0  2  0  Paine,  lg  2  2  2  0  6 

McMullin  2  4  4  0  8  Landgon,  rg  1  1  0  4  2 

Haggerty,  rg  0  0  0  0  0  Merchant  0  0  0  1  0 

Co  u  sey  02212  —  —  —  

Bollinger  0  0  0  0  0  15  21  17  17  47 

Graver  00000 


22  19  14  18  58 

HALFTIME  SCORE  —  Oklahoma  31;  Holy  Cross  28 
OFFICIALS  —  Hagan  Andersen  and  Pat  Kennedy 

George  L.  Shiebler, 
Publicity  Chairman, 
Basketball  Tournament  Committee 


BOXING 

THE  first  post-war  tournament  was  most  successfully 
sponsored  by  the  University  of  Wisconsin  at  Madison, 
Wisconsin,  March  27,  28,  29,  1947.  The  large  attendance 
fully  supported  the  fact  that  boxing  is  an  exceptionally  popu¬ 
lar  sport  in  Wisconsin  and  especially  at  the  State  Univer¬ 
sity. 

Seventeen  colleges  and  universities  entered  56  of  the  most 
outstanding  college  boxers  in  the  United  States  to  compete 
for  the  championships  in  the  eight  weight  divisions.  Excep¬ 
tionally  fine  competition  was  the  result. 

Too  much  praise  cannot  be  given  to  the  University  of 
Wisconsin  Athletic  Department  for  the  most  efficient  and 
orderly  management  of  all  phases  of  the  tournament.  The 
Boxing  Rules  Committee  was  unanimous  in  the  expression 
of  this  opinion. 

The  financial  returns  of  the  tournament  were  the  largest 
in  history  and  it  is  sincerely  hoped  that  NCAA  members 
continue  to  work  to  keep  boxing  on  this  high  level  of  com¬ 
petition  and  interest. 

Results  of  the  championships  finals  March  28  in  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Wisconsin  field  house  were  as  follows : 

125-pound:  Gerald  Auclair  (Syracuse)  decisioned  Steve  Gremban 
(Wisconsin),  2-1. 

130-pound:  Glen  Hawthorne  (Penn  State)  decisioned  Dick  Miyagawa 
(Wisconsin),  2-1. 

135-pound:  Charles  Davey  (Michigan  State)  decisioned  Bob  Humph¬ 
reys  (Wisconsin),  3-1. 

145-pound:  Cliff  Lutz  (Wisconsin)  decisioned  Bob  Anderson  (San 
Jose),  3-0. 

(Bout  stopped  end  of  second  round  due  cut;  Lutz  leading  on 
points.) 

155-pound:  Herb  Carlson  (Idaho)  decisioned  Don  Dickenson  (Wis¬ 
consin),  2-1. 

165-pound:  John  Lendenski  (Wisconsin)  decisioned  Wayne  Fontes 
(San  Jose  State),  2-1. 
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175-pound:  Laune  Erickson  (Idaho)  docisioned  Charles  Spann  (South 
Carolina),  2-1. 

Heavyweight:  Art  Saey  (Miami)  decisioned  Robert  Doornink  (Wash¬ 
ington  State),  2-1.  (Bout  stopped  1:51  of  second  round  due  cut; 
Saey  leading  on  points.) 

Referee:  Joe  August;  Judges:  John  Williams  and  Eddie  LaFond. 

I.  F.  Toomey,  California  (Davis) 
Chairman,  Rules  Committee . 


N  FENCING 

FENCING  started  off  on  its  postwar  comeback  with  an 
excellent  tournament  at  Bartlett  Gymnasium,  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Chicago,  April  12.  Fifty-eight  fencers  from  15 
schools  competed  in  the  tournament  and  the  interest  and 
competition  was  most  heartening,  considering  that  NCAA 
championship  competition  was  being  resumed  after  a  war¬ 
time  hiatus.  The  event  was  well  received  by  the  local  press 
and  there  is  every  reason  to  expect  a  bigger  and  better 
tournament  for  the  1948  championships  at  the  U.  S.  Naval 
Academy,  April  3. 

New  York  University,  with  Abraham  Balk  winning  the 
foil  and  epee  competition,  scored  two  firsts,  two  seconds  and 
a  third  in  amassing  72  points  to  win  the  team  championship. 
The  host  school,  University  of  Chicago  was  second. 

The  entry  list  of  15  schools  and  58  fencers  compared  fav¬ 
orably  with  the  entry  of  19  schools  and  76  entries  for  the 
first  NCAA  Fencing  Championships  at  Ohio  State  in  1941. 
The  results  were  as  follows : 

Team  Scoring 

Illinois  . 22  Detroit  .  7 

Northwestern  .YlVi  Princeton  .  7 

M.I.T . 16V6  Notre  Dame  ....  6 

Wayne  . 11  Colorado .  4 

Ohio  State  ....  8  Colgate .  2 

' Individual  Scoring 

Foil  Epee 

1)  Abraham  Balk,  New  York  U.  1)  Abraham  Balk.  New  York  U. 

2)  Robert  Kaplan,  New  York  U.  2)  Leon  Strauss,  U.  of  Chicago 

3)  Oscar  Parsons,  Temple  U.  3)  Robert  Kaplan,  New  York  U. 

4)  Leon  Strauss,  U.  of  Chicago  4)  Richard  Seaman,  M.I.T. 

5)  John  Blazich,  U.  of  Illinois  5)  Eugene  Cohen,  Brooklyn  C. 

6)  Chester  Bernstein,  Brooklyn  C.  6)  Edward  Popper,  Michigan  St. 

Sabre 

1)  Oscar  Parsons,  Temple  U.  4)  Myron  Matzkin,  New  York  U. 

2)  Alphonse  Sully,  New  York  U.  5)  Arthur  Cohen,  U.  of  Chicago 

3)  Ray  Siever,  U.  of  Chicago  6)  Richard  Watson,  Wayne  U. 

A  financial  report  of  the  meet  showed  receipts  at  $174.97  and 
expenses  at  $141.77,  leaving  a  balance  of  $33.20. 
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New  York  U  .  .72 


Chicago  . 5014 

B'klyn  College  27 
Temple  . 27 


Mich.  State  ...2414 


The  NCAA  Fencing  Rules  Committee  held  an  official 
meeting  in  New  York  City,  June  17,  1947.  The  following 
recommendations  were  agreed  upon  and  later  approved  by 
the  NCAA  Executive  Committee: 

1)  That  the  A.F.L.A.  Technical  Rules  and  Conventions 
shall  remain  in  effect  for  NCAA  Universities  and  Colleges 
but  that  Rule  601  shall  be  omitted  as  an  NCAA  modification 
thereof.  (Rule  601 :  The  officials  at  authorized  events,  in¬ 
cluding  the  Bout  Committee,  directors  and  judges,  shall  be 
amateurs  in  good  standing.) 

2)  That  penalties  for  violations  of  fleche  attack  rules  shall 
be  enforced  more  strictly  and  vigorously.  (The  Committee 
felt  very  strongly  on  this  point  and  in  view  of  the  added 
power  potentially  available  to  each  coach  by  the  omission  of 
Rule  601  this  responsibility  must  be  more  seriously  realized 
and  enforcement  continuously  obtained.) 

3)  That  teams  be  composed  of  nine  men  in  all  dual  meets; 
each  man  being  limited  to  competition  in  one  weapon.  (Ex¬ 
ceptions  to  this  recommendation  should  be  permitted  only 
when  unusual  circumstances  exist  and  by  mutual  agreement 
of  the  parties  concerned.) 

4)  That  the  NCAA  Individual  and  Team  Championships 
for  1948  shall  be  held  at  the  U.  S.  Naval  Academy,  An¬ 
napolis,  Maryland,  on  April  3,  1948. 

Alvar  Hermanson,  University  of  Chicago, 

Chairman ,  Rules  Committee 


FOOTBALL 

IN  MY  first  report  as  Chairman  of  the  Football  Rules  Com¬ 
mittee,  I  stated  that  before  any  change  in  the  rules  would 
be  discussed,  we  should  be  guided  by  three  important  poli¬ 
cies:  Would  the  change  increase  the  hazard  of  injury?  Would 
the  change  upset  the  balance  between  offense  and  defense? 
And  finally,  what  effect  would  the  change  have  on  other  rules 
in  the  book? 

There  is  no  doubt  that  the  changes  made  during  the  past 
few  years  have  tended  to  favor  the  offense.  This  is  all  right 
provided  we  do  not  go  too  far.  Players  like  to  participate  in 
contests  where  there  is  scoring  and  the  results  of  games 
played  this  past  fall  indicate  that  more  touchdowns  have 
been  scored  than  ever  before,  but  perhaps  we  should  pause 
to  make  certain  that  we  are  not  leaning  too  far  in  favor  of 
the  offense.  A  good  strategist  prepares  for  both  offense 
and  defense  and  I  am  sure  that  all  who  love  this  game  of 
football  would  deplore  seeing  it  develop  into  a  purely  of¬ 
fensive  struggle. 
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No  change  made  last  year  has  called  for  as  much  comment 
as  the  change  which  further  liberalized  the  substitution 
rule.  Old  players,  spectators,  radio  and  newspaper  men  are 
almost  unanimous  in  their  condemnation  of  the  present  rule. 
They  argue  that  it  has  spoiled  the  play,  it  tends  to  develop 
specialists  and  that  boys  are  not  being  taught  all-around 
football.  The  coaches  and  the  players,  on  the  other  hand, 
are  just  as  enthusiastic  for  the  rule.  In  their  opinions,  it 
provides  more  opportunities  for  more  boys  to  play,  it  gives 
good  players  a  chance  to  get  a  “breather,”  and  by  developing 
specialists,  better  football  results.  During  the  fall,  I  sent 
twenty-six  letters  to  athletic  directors  throughout  the  coun¬ 
try  asking  them  to  poll  the  players  on  their  squads  and  to 
send  the  results  of  their  polls  to  me.  I  have  been  amazed  at 
the  returns.  The  players  of  only  two  of  the  institutions 
polled  do  not  favor  the  rule,  and  more  than  half  of  those 
replying  request  that  the  rule  be  further  liberalized  per¬ 
mitting  at  least  two  players  from  either  team  to  go  in  as 
substitutes  while  the  watch  is  running. 

It  might  logically  be  stated  that  the  players  play  the 
game  and  if  they  want  this  kind  of  a  game,  why  worry. 
There  is  more  to  it  than  that.  The  Rules  Committee  are  the 
Trustees  of  the  game.  American  football  has  nearly  three- 
quarters  of  a  century  of  history  behind  it.  We  just  cannot 
disregard  the  past  and  consider  only  what  the  present  gen¬ 
eration  wants.  I  am  not  apologizing  for  what  we  have  done, 
but  I  am  trying  to  point  out  that  pressure  is  not  easy  to 
resist  and  our  responsibility  is  great. 

During  the  past  year,  the  Football  Rules  Committee  has 
been  engaged  with  the  task  of  recodifying  the  present  rules. 
It  has  been  a  stupendous  undertaking  and  at  the  moment;  I 
am  not  at  all  certain  that  our  task  will  be  completed  before 
the  1948  rules  must  go  to  the  printer. 

We  are  also  holding  conferences  with  the  Federated  High 
Schools  for  the  purpose  of  reconciling  the  college  and  high 
school  football  rules.  If  we  can  agree  on  principles,  I  feel 
sure  that  we  can  look  forward  to  a  common  code  which  all 
connected  with  football  agree  is  desirable. 

The  Committee  desires  to  express  its  application  to  Dana 
X.  Bible  of  the  University  of  Texas,' and  Willis  0.  Hunter  of 
the  University  of  Southern  California  for  the  many  years 
of  faithful  service  to  the  Football  Rules  Committee.  Both 
have  a  keen  knowledge  of  the  game  and  their  presence  will 
be  missed  at  future  meetings. 

William  J.  Bingham,  Harvard  University, 

Chairman,  Rules  Committee. 
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GOLF 

THE  Fiftieth  Annual  Intercollegiate  Golf  Championships, 
sponsored  by  the  National  Collegiate  Athletic  Associa¬ 
tion,  were  held  June  22nd  to  29th  at  the  University  of  Mich¬ 
igan  Golf  Course,  Ann  Arbor,  Michigan.  The  University  of 
Michigan  acted  as  host  for  the  tournament  and  a  great  deal 
of  credit  is  due  them  for  the  marvelous  way  in  which  they 
made  arrangements  to  take  care  of  the  largest  field  of  golf 
entries  for  a  final  championship. 

Due  to  the  tremendous  number  of  entries,  many  problems 
confronted  the  Golf  Committee  in  conducting  these  cham¬ 
pionships  on  a  pre-war  basis  in  both  team  championships  and 
individual  play  elimination.  With  279  actual  players  repre¬ 
senting  77  institutions  and  39  full  teams  competing,  it  made 
it  necessary  that  the  Committee  take  three  days  to  deter¬ 
mine  the  qualifiers  for  the  individual  championship  and  to 
determine  the  team  championship.  Due  to  the  fortunate 
break  in  having  fine  weather,  this  large  field  qualified  at  36 
holes  and  64  players  entered  the  individual  championship. 

Because  of  a  very  rainy  spring,  the  beautiful  Michigan 
championship  course  played  long  and  was  a  very  fine  test  of 
golf.  There  were  12  players  tied  for  the  final  five  places  in 
the  individual  qualifying  with  scores  of  158.  A  play-off 
took  place  Wednesday  evening  and  the  field  of  12  was  cut 
to  three  with  one  place  still  open  when  darkness  stopped  the 
play-off.  These  three  men  came  out  early  Thursday  morning 
and  finished  the  play-off. 

Louisiana  State  University  won  the  team  championship 
and  was  awarded  the  Maxwell  Team  Trophy  with  an  aggre¬ 
gate  score  of  606.  There  was  a  thrilling  finish  with  Duke 
University  taking  second  place  with  614  and  Stanford,  the 
defending  champions,  finishing  third  with  616.  The  medalist 
honors  were  divided  between  Bob  Harris  of  San  Jose  College 
and  Bo  Winninger  of  Oklahoma  A  &  M  with  a  total  score  of 
147.  Harris  won  the  medalist  medal  in  a  play-off  on  Thurs¬ 
day.  Dave  Barclay,  captain  of  the  Michigan  golf  team,  won 
the  individual  golf  championship  by  defeating  Jack  Coyle 
one  up  and  36  holes  and  was  awarded  the  “Chick  Evans 
Bowl.” 

In  the  Exhibition  East-West  match,  which  took  place 
prior  to  the  start  of  the  tournament,  a  select  all-star  team 
from  the  West  defeated  the  East  7-3.  Immediately  following 
the  East-West  match  Pete  Prokop  of  Youngstown  College 
won  the  driving  contest  with  an  average  of  three  of  his 
drives  of  229  yards.  William  Campbell,  Jr.,  of  Princeton  won 
the  individual  longest  ball  drive  with  263  yards.  One  hun¬ 
dred  and  four  players  competed  in  the  driving  contest. 
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On  Sunday,  prior  to  the  tournament,  the  Golf  Committee 
called  together  all  the  golf  coaches  present.  They  organized 
into  a  National  Collegiate  Golf  Coaches  Association  with 
Eddy  Twiggs  of  Stanford  as  President;  Ben  VanAlstyne  of 
Michigan  State  as  Vice-President  and  Bob  Kepler  of  Ohio 
State  as  Secretary  and  Treasurer.  Several  problems  such 
as  sectional  qualifying;  the  proper  site  for  the  1948  tourna¬ 
ment;  possibility  of  playing  on  private  courses  were  discuss¬ 
ed  in  this  joint  meeting.  It  was  the  opinion  of  the  golf 
coaches  and  also  the  Golf  Committee  that  the  possibility  of 
sectional  qualifying  should  be  studied  immediately  and  the 
machinery  set  up  if  the  Golf  Committee  found  it  necessary. 
The  Golf  Committee  at  a  later  meeting  decided  that  the  1948 
golf  championships  would  be  held  similar  to  previous  cham¬ 
pionships  and  use  this  tournament  as  a  final  test  as  to  wheth¬ 
er  or  not  we  should  resort  to  sectional  qualifying.  The  Com¬ 
mittee  felt  that  the  cause  for  the  tremendous  number  in  the 
field  this  year  was  due  to  the  fact  that  over  half  the  field  of 
contestants  were  freshman  who  were  allowed  to  compete  for 
the  last  time.  The  Golf  Committee  also  recommende  1  that 
the  1948  golf  championships  should  be  awarded  to  Stanford 
University  —  the  tournament  to  be  held  the  last  week  in 
June  —  June  27th  to  July  2nd.  This  recommendation  was 
made  to  the  Executive  Committee  of  the  N.C.A.A. 

The  short  time  the  Golf  Committee  had  in  selecting  a 
site  for  this  year’s  tournament  and  the  need  of  securing  a 
championship  course  were  the  main  reasons  why  the  tourna¬ 
ment  finished  with  a  deficit.  The  University  of  Michigan 
came  to  the  rescue  and  offered  their  fine  course  to  meet 
this  emergency.  We  ran  competition  with  the  National 
P.G.A.  Championships  at  Detroit,  only  thirty  miles  a  wav ; 
the  National  Open  a  week  prior  to  our  tournament  at  St. 
Louis  and  the  Victory  National  the  weekend  of  our  tourna¬ 
ment  in  Chicago.  Our  deficit  was  chiefly  the  entire  labor  that 
the  University  of  Michigan  had  to  use  to  get  their  course  in 
championship  shape,  due  to  the  three  weeks  of  rain  prior  to 
the  tournament. 

Too  much  credit  cannot  be  given  to  the  University  of  Mich¬ 
igan,  its  fine  athletic  staff,  the  cooperation  of  Mr.  Fritz 
Crisler  and  Mr.  Ernie  McCoy,  and  the  fine  way  in  which  they 
extended  every  possible  means  of  help  to  make  this  tourna¬ 
ment  a  success.  Mr.  Bert  Katzenmeyer,  the  Michigan  golf 
coach  and  a  member  of  our  Golf  Committee,  deserves  a  great 
deal  of  credit  for  the  wonderful  work  he  contributed  during 
this  tournarftent. 

I  personally  feel  that  with  the  tournament  awarded  a  year 
in  advance  there  should  be  no  need  of  a  deficit  in  running 


this  fine  championship.  The  Golf  Committee  also  wished  to 
ascertain  the  possibility  of  conducting  these  championships 
on  private  courses  when  it  does  seem  wise. 

In  closing,  I  also  wish  to  express  my  appreciation  to  the 
members  of  the  Golf  Committee  who  worked  faithfully 
throughout  the  whole  tournament. 


Louisiana  State. 606 

Duke  . 614 

Stanford  . 616 

San  Jose  State  .617 

Michigan  . 618 

Oklahoma  A&M  618 

Ohio  State . 620 

Oklahoma . 622 

Northwestern  ..623 
U.  of  Miami  . . .  .627 
Boston  College  .629 
North  Carolina  .629 
North  Texas  St.  630 


Team  Scores 


Purdue  . 634 

Georgia  Tech  ..634 

Notre  Dame _ 635 

Oregon  . 638 

Yale . 639 

Princeton  . 640 

Denver  . 642 

Wisconsin . 644 

Minnesota  . 645 

Michigan  State  .646 

Cornell  . 647 

Penn  State  ....649 
Pennsylvania  ...652 


Kentucky  . 655 

Colorado  ........656 

Kenyon  College  .657 

Texas  . 658 

Virginia  . 660 

Detroit  . 660 

Kansas  . 663 

Iowa  State . 665 

Syracuse . 668 

Wayne . 669 

Mich.  Normal  ..674 

Kent  State . 691 

W.  Virginia _ 702 


INDIVIDUAL  RESULTS 

(from  the  round  of  sixteen) 


ROUND  NO.  3 

Tom  Lambie  (Stanford)  defeated  J.  Ashey  Taylor  (Georgia  Tech), 
3  and  2. 

Jack  Coyle  (Louisiana  State)  defeated  Fred  Wampler  (Purdue),  6 
and  4. 

Charles  Lind  (Denver)  defeated  Warren  McCarty  (San  Jose).  4  and  3. 

Charles  Coe  (Oklahoma)  defeated  Bob  Gardner  (UCLA),  one  up. 

Dave  Barclay  (Michigan)  defeated  Joe  Moore,  Jr.  (Louisiana  State), 
5  and  4. 

William  Campbell  (Princeton)  defeated  Harold  Ernst  (Boston  Col¬ 
lege),  2  and  1. 

Harvey  Ward  (North  Carolina)  defeated  Don  Bell  (Colorado),  2  and  1. 

Lewis  Stafford  (Oregon)  defeated  Ed  Schalon  (Michigan),  one  up,  20 
holes. 


QUARTER-FINALS 

Coyle  defeated  Taylor,  one  up.  Barclay  defeated  Campbell,  one  up. 
Coe  defeated  Lind,  one  up.  Stafford  defeated  Ward,  2  and  1. 

SEMI-FINALS 

Coyle  defeated  Coe,  one  up,  Barclay  defeated  Stafford,  2  and  1. 

19  holes. 


FINALS 

Coyle  defeated  Barclay,  one  up,  36  holes. 

Ted  Payseur,  Northwestern  University, 
Chaimnan,  Tournament  Committee 
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GYMNASTICS 


WITH  the  advent  of  peacetime,  Gymnastics  again  took 
its  rightful  place  in  the  field  of  collegiate  sports  dur¬ 
ing  the  1946-47  season.  Most  coaches  were  in  military  ser¬ 
vice,  during  the  war,  with  the  assignment  of  promoting  a 
program  to  improve  the  physical  condition  of  service  men. 
Gymnastics  thus  contributed  greatly  to  the  over-all  mili¬ 
tary  training  program. 

Gymnastic  coaching  and  facilities,  unobtainable  at  many 
schools  for  a  time,  again  are  to  be  found  among  interscholas¬ 
tic  and  intercollegiate  activities.  New  coaches  are  being 
placed  in  many  midwestern  universities  and  eastern  col¬ 
leges.  Michigan  State,  Ohio  State,  and  the  University  of 
Michigan  acquired  new  coaches,  gymnastic  specialists.  Dela¬ 
ware,  Syracuse  and  West  Chester  State  have  new  coaches 
and  are  starting  gymnastic  teams  in  the  Eastern  District. 

The  Chairman  did  collect  the  following  tournament  in¬ 
formation.  The  Pacific  Coast  Conference  held  several  dual 
meets  and  on  April  17,  1947,  at  the  University  of  Southern 
California,  a  championship  meet  was  conducted,  with  the 
University  of  California  (Berkeley)  and  the  University  of 
California  at  Los  Angeles.  Best  All-Around  men  were.  R. 
Barraus  (UCLA),  J.  Clark  (USC),  and  E.  Kueffer,  (UC). 

Mr.  C.  Miller  of  Nebraska  reports  several  dual  meets  and 
one  championship.  The  35th  annual  Northwest  Champion¬ 
ship  meet  was  held  Feb.  22,  1947,  at  Minneapolis,  Minnesota. 
Three  Universities  (Nebraska,  Minnesota  and  North  Da¬ 
kota)  —  competed  along  with  four  private  clubs  and  Y.M. 
C.A.’s.  The  Regional  championship  was  held  at  Greely, 
Colorado,  on  March  1,  1947.  The  following  schools  com¬ 
peted:  University  of  Colorado,  University  of  Nebraska,  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Minnesota,  Colorado  State  College  of  Education, 
University  of  Illinois  and  Montana  State.  All  of  these  Uni¬ 
versities  sent  their  best  men  to  the  Midwestern  A.A.U. 
Championship. 

Coach  G.  G.  Vavra  of  the  University  of  Colorado  reports 
a  early  1947  organization  meeting  at  Boulder,  Colorado  with 
the  Universities  of  Wyoming,  Nebraska,  Colorado  and  Colo¬ 
rado  State  A.  &  M.  College. 

The  Eastern  Section  had  its  first  season  meets  with  the 
regular  stand-by  teams.  Penn  State  College,  under  Coach 
Wettstone,  won  the  league  championship  with  the  U.  S. 
Military  Academy,  U.  S.  Naval  Academy  and  Temple  Uni¬ 
versity.  Many  of  those  teams  held  special  meets  with  Syra¬ 
cuse  University,  University  of  Delaware,  West  Chester 
State  Teachers  College  and  local  Y.M.C.A.  teams  and  Turner 
Clubs.  The  best  men  in  competition  were  Temple’s  R.  Reif, 


Bob  Stout,  and  Robert  McKinney  and  Penn  State’s  R.  Soren¬ 
son,  S.  Greene  and  J.  Rossi.  Stout  and  Sorensen  competed  in 
the  International  Gymnastic  contest  against  a  Czechoslova¬ 
kian  team  with  very  good  results.  Both  boys  have  a  very 
good  chance  of  placing  on  the  American  Olympic  team  from 
the  Eastern  Section. 

As  the  1948  Olympics  approach,  the  Chairman  believes 
that  the  Olympic  Gymnastic  Team  will  consist  mostly  of  col¬ 
lege  men,  as  indicated  by  the  results  of  the  last  season’s 
collegiate  and  A.A.U.  meets. 

The  NCAA  Gymnastic  Rules  Committee  held  a  special 
meeting  in  Chicago  last  summer  with  the  full  membership 
and  advisory  committee  present.  Many  favorable  changes 
were  proposed  and  approved.  The  NCAA  championship  meet 
will  be  held  at  the  University  of  Chicago.  March  27,  1948. 
One  of  the  biggest  representations  is  expected,  as  this  will 
be  the  NCAA  Olympic  try-out  meet.  My  thanks  to  my  as¬ 
sociates  who  made  this  report  possible. 

Maximilian  W.  Younger,  Temple  University, 

Chairman,  Rules  Committee. 

ICE  HOCKEY 

Ice  hockey  in  schools  and  colleges  has  continued  its  up¬ 
ward  trend  during  the  past  year  and  gives  evidence  of  a  com¬ 
plete  revival  of  interest  and  enthusiasm  for  the  sport  which 
maintained  only  a  skeleton  of  its  former  self  during  the  war 
years.  Schools,  colleges  and  other  amateur  organizations  in 
great  numbers  added  hockey  to  their  athletic  programs  dur¬ 
ing  the  past  season.  In  some  areas  the  number  of  teams  was 
double  that  of  the  previous  year.  High  school  and  college 
area  and  state  championship  tournaments  were  held  in  sev¬ 
eral  localities.  In  every  case  these  championship  contests 
have  stimulated  interest  to  the  extent  that  greatly  increased 
participation  has  resulted. 

This  increased  interest  was  manifested  in  the  organization 
of  a  College  Ice  Hockey  Coaches  Association  at  the  end  of 
last  year’s  season.  Coaches  from  every  section  of  the  country 
gathered  in  New  York  City  for  this  organization  meeting 
and  an  association  was  formed.  The  group  drew  up  and 
adopted  a  constitution,  elected  officers,  and  made  a  number 
of  proposals  which,  if  carried  through,  will  be  immensely 
helpful  in  the  standardization  and  stimulation  of  ice  hockey 
as  a  sport  for  school  and  college  men.  One  of  the  more  im¬ 
portant  proposals  was  the  request  that  the  N.C.A.A.  pro¬ 
mote  a  National  Ice  Hockey  Championship  Tournament.  This 
proposal  was  subsequently  considered  and  approved  by  the 
Hockey  Committee. 
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The  Rules  Committee  met  in  the  Faunce  House  of  Brown 
University  in  Providence,  Rhode  Island  on  March  22  and 
23,  1947  with  all  of  the  regular  members  and  several  as¬ 
sociate  members  present.  The  committee  was  unanimous  in 
its  endorsement  of  statements  by  the  chairman  in  paying 
tribute  to  Mr.  A.  I.  Prettyman,  who  more  than  any  other 
person  has  been  responsible  for  the  development  of  ice 
hockey  in  schools  and  colleges  in  the  United  States.  Mr. 
Prettyman  was  chairman  of  the  N.C.A.A.  Hockey  Commit¬ 
tee  from  its  inception  until  the  time  of  his  resignation  last 
year.  His  direction  of  the  group  in  its  attempts  to  codifv  the 
playing  rules  so  that  the  game  of  ice  hockey  could  be  played 
as  an  educational  sport  under  uniform  regulations  and  con¬ 
ditions  suitable  for  school  and  college  players  has  been  con¬ 
tinuous  and  enthusiastic.  As  was  so  appropriately  stated  by 
Mr.  Rufus  Trimble,  for  many  years  a  member  and  secretary 
of  the  committee,  “There  is  no  man  in  this  country  to  whom 
ice  hockey  owes  so  much.”  It  was  with  real  regret  that  the 
members  of  the  group  learned  of  the  resignation  of  Mr. 
Prettyman.  They  were  all  happy  to  learn  that  he  had  con¬ 
sented  to  serve  as  an  associate  member. 

Changes  in  playing  rules  were  very  few.  Alter  three  years 
of  experimentation  with  the  radically  changed  face-off  meth¬ 
od  that  was  introduced  in  1945,  it  was  decided  to  return  to 
the  older  method  of  starting  play.  Unexpected,  undesirable 
developments  in  the  game  had  taken  place  and  it  was  also 
felt  that  the  change  back  would  make  for  more  uniformity  in 
play.  The  committee  re-affirmed  its  previous  statements 
that  at  all  times  it  made  recommendations  for  only  such 
changes  in  rules  or  methods  of  play  as  would  tend  to  keep 
the  game  of  ice  hockey  a  rugged  sport  and  at  the  same  time 
an  activity  worthy  of  the  educational  aims  of  all  athletics 

promoted  by  schools  and  colleges. 

In  accordance  with  the  request  of  the  Hockey  Coaches 
Association,  the  Rules  Committee  recommended  to  the  Ex¬ 
ecutive  Committee  that  a  National  Collegiate  Hockey  Cham¬ 
pionship  Tournament  be  held.  The  recommendation  was 
approved  and  the  invitation  from  President  Davies  to  play 
the  games  in  the  Broadmoor  Ice  Palace  in  Colorado  Springs, 
the  home  ice  of  Colorado  College,  was  accepted.  The  dates 
set  were  March  18,  19,  20,  1948.  The  contests  will  be  con¬ 
ducted  under  the  direction  of  a  Tournament  Committee  and 
the  supervision  of  the  N.C.A.A.  Games  Committee.  This  is 
the  first  National  collegiate  hockey  tournament  ever  held  in 
the  country  and  the  enthusiasm  is  high. 

More  intersectional  games  were  played  during  the  past 
season  and  the  number  of  such  meetings  will  be  greater  this 
year.  Colleges  from  the  four  centers  of  ice  hockey,  namely, 
the  East,  Northern  Midwest,  the  Rocky  Mountain  and  the 
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Far  West  sections  have  scheduled  a  considerable  number  of 
games  with  each  other.  The  National  tournament  will  bring 
these  groups  together  again.  Competition  between  Canadian 
institutions  and  those  of  the  United  States  is  steadily  in¬ 
creasing.  Hockey  interest  is  definitely  on  the  up-grade. 

Several  members  of  the  N.C.A.A.  Hockey  Committee  have 
served  on  the  U.  S.  Olympic  Hockey  group.  They  have  helped 
in  the  recruitment  and  selection  of  players  for  the  team 
and  have  assisted  with  preparatory  arrangements.  It  is 
hoped  that  college  players  can  contribute  materially  to  the 
United  States  team  that  plays  in  Switzerland  as  part  of  the 
Olympic  Winter  Games. 

Louis  F.  Keller,  University  of  Minnesota, 

Chairman,  Rules  Committee. 

LACROSSE 

AS  WAS  the  case  with  all  intercollegiate  athletic  endea¬ 
vors  lacrosse  had  its  most  active  year  since  1941.  There 
'  was  a  very  healthy  spread  of  the  sport  geographically,  and 
the  number  of  skilled  players  representing  the  various  col¬ 
lege  teams  increased  greatly. 

During  the  war  it  had  been  deemed  advisable  to  freeze 
the  rules  but  for  the  year  1947  it  was  deemed  wise  to  incor¬ 
porate  some  changes  that  would  speed  up  the  game  and  that 
would  clarify  certain  technicalities  where  it  seemed  neces¬ 
sary. 

The  rules  committee  also  felt  that  the  rules  as  written  in 
the  guide  should  be  recodified  and  through  the  efforts  of 
Glenn  Thiel,  the  rules  committee  representative  from  Penn 
State  University,  this  work  has  been  accomplished  and  the 
new  code  will  be  presented  for  adoption  for  the  1948  season. 
It  is  felt  that  the  revised  code  will  do  much  to  standardize 
the  interpretation  of  the  rules  in  the  various  districts  and 
certainly  should  improve  the  game  from  the  officiating 
point. 

It  seems  certain  from  reports  coming  to  the  attention  of 
the  committee  that  many  more  colleges  and  secondary 
schools  will  be  playing  the  game  during  the  Spring  of  1948. 

The  collegiate  season  was  climaxed  by  the  annual  game 
played  at  Baltimore  in  June  between  the  All  North  and  All 
South  teams.  This  game  is  sponsored  by  the  United  States 
Intercollegiate  Lacrosse  Association. 

The  team  from  the  North  won  the  game  thus  tieing  the 
series,  each  team  having  won  three  games. 

The  Wingate  Memorial  Trophy  indicative  of  the  outstand¬ 
ing  collegiate  team  was  awarded  to  Johns  Hopkins  Univer¬ 
sity. 

Harry  J.  Rockafeller,  Rutgers  University 

Chairman,  Rules  Committee 


SWIMMING 


EACH  year  the  sport  of  swimming  is  making  progress  in 
the  college  and  school  ranks.  The  competition  is  getting 
keener,  the  times  are  getting  faster  and  the  representation, 
at  our  championship  meets,  is  becoming  more  national  in 
scope. 

The  24th  Annual  NCAA  Swimming  Championships  was  no 
exception.  First,  the  meet  was  held  in  the  beautiful  pool 
of  the  University  of  Washington  at  Seattle.  This,  by  the 
way,  was  the  first  time  that  the  NCAA  Swimming  cham¬ 
pionships  have  been  held  on  the  Pacific  Coast.  Second,  the 
competition  was  extremely  close.  In  the  50-yard  free  style 
finals  this  year,  there  is  still  considerable  doubt  in  the  minds 
of  those  who  attended  the  meet,  just  what  the  outcome, 
other  than  first  place,  really  was.  In  the  opinion  of  the 
writer,  this  and  many  other  similar  races  will  be  open  for 
debate  until  an  electric  judging  and  timing  device  is  per¬ 
fected  which  will  reduce  this  human  error.  Several  people, 
including  myself,  have  been  working  for  years  on  such  a 
device  but  so  far  have  been  unable  to  perfect  it. 

The  meet  broadened  in  national  scope  with  old  “standby” 
members  well  represented  as  well  as  several  new  teams  from 
institutions  never  before  represented.  The  National  Col¬ 
legiate  Swimming  Committee,  with  a  full  membership  pres¬ 
ent,  held  three  nearly  all-night  sessions  during  the  time  of 
the  meet,  and  the  College,  High  and  Prep  school  coaches 
held  their  meetings  during  this  time  also.  Many  helpful  sug¬ 
gestions,  which  were  acted  upon  by  the  Rules  Committee, 
came  from  these  groups  and  I  personally  feel  that  these 
members  are  the  backbone  of  the  rules-forming  bodies. 
These  coaches  also  acted  as  officials  for  the  meet  and  handled 
a  difficult  job  admirably. 

The  meet,  itself,  was  excellently  organized,  well  attend¬ 
ed  by  an  orderly  crowd  which  knew  its  swimming,  and  the 
individual  competition  equaled  if  not  surpassed  previous 
years.  It  showed  that  college  swimming  is  back  on  a  post¬ 
war  basis  and  it  speaks  mighty  well  for  the  Olympic  team 

of  1948. 

Ohio  State  University  again  was  the  team  champion  with 
a  real  championship  aggregation,  even  though  one  of  its 
mainstays  was  not  present.  Michigan,  although  greatly 
handicapped  in  the  finals  because  of  illness,  showed  a  strong 
combination.  Stanford,  one  of  the  former  Pacific  Coast 
“greats,”  was  very  strong.  Yale,  always  a  threat  for  cham¬ 
pionship  honors,  and  Michigan  State  both  had  several  prom¬ 
ising  youngsters  who  will  be  heard  from  later.  The  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Hawaii,  represented  for  the  first  time,  brought  a 
capable  and  versatile  aggregation  from  the  Islands.  Wash- 
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ington,  the  host  institution,  had  Powlison,  a  great  sprinter, 
and  LaSalle  had  the  one  and  only  Joe  Verdeur,  a  team  in 
himself. 

In  all,  22  institutions  were  entered  with  105  individuals 
taking  part.  Ohio  State  scored  66  points  with  Michigan 
scoring  39  and  Stanford  24  as  runnerups.  Fourteen  of  the 
competing  schools  scored  points. 

The  financial  reports  were  indeed  gratifying.  The  gross 
receipts  were  $5,156.20  with  disbursements  of  $2,998.17, 
leaving  a  total  net  of  $2,158.03.  Ten  per  cent  of  this  net 
was  sent  to  the  Treasurer’s  office  of  the  NCAA  and  the 
remainder  was  pro-rated  to  the  colleges  attending. 

The  University  of  Washington  was  an  excellent  host  as 
was  the  City  of  Seattle.  Mr.  Harvey  Cassill,  Manager  of 
Athletics,  and  Mr.  Jack  Torney,  Manager  of  the  Meet  — 
and  also  Varsity  Swimming  Coach,  both  did  a  remarkable 
job  with  this  first  Pacific  Coast  NCAA  Swimming  Champion¬ 
ships. 

The  National  Collegiate  Swimming  Rules  Committee  wish¬ 
es  to  thank  the  University  of  Washington  and  its  president. 
Dr.  Allen,  for  their  hospitality.  * 


Ohio  State  . 

Team  Scoring 

.  6 

Michigan  . 

. 39 

LaSalle  . 

.  6 

Stanford  . 

. 24 

Northwestern  . 

.  4 

Michigan  State . 

. 18 

Rutgers . 

.  3 

Yale . 

. 14 

Hawaii  . 

.  3 

Purdue  . 

. 10 

Nebraska  . 

9 

Washington  . 

.  8 

Iowa  State . 

.  l 

Teams  failing  to  score:  Washington  State,  San  Jose,  Cincinnati, 
Colorado  A.  &  M.,  Iowa,  Minnesota,  Oregon  State,  Southern  California. 


Meet  Results 

1500  meters:  1)  G.  Hoogerhyde,  Michigan  State;  2)  B.  Huesner,  North¬ 
western;  3)  A.  Tailoi,  Stanford;  4)  D.  Beanston,  California;  5) 
W.  Stewart.  Michigan.  Time:  19:44.2 

One-Meter  Diving:  1)  M.  Anderson,  Ohio  State;  2)  B.  Harlan,  Ohio 
State;  3)  J.  Calhoun,  Ohio  State;  4)  J.  Strong,  Ohio  State.  Point 
Score:  453.10 

50-yard  Freestyle:  1)  R.  Weinberg,  Michigan;  2)  P.  Powlison,  Wash¬ 
ington;  3)  S.  Morketter,  California;  4)  M.  Grimm,  Nebraska;  5) 
R.  Anderson,  Stanford.  Time:  23.3 

150-yard  Backstroke:  1)  H.  Holiday,  Jr.,  Michigan;  2)  A.  N.  Weeden, 
Stanford;  3)  A.  Stack,  Yale;  4)  J.  A.  Weeden,  Stanford;  5)  R. 
DeGroot,  Ohio  State.  Time:  1:33.6 

220-yard  Freestyle:  1)  W.  Smith,  Ohio  State;  2)  G.  Hoogerhyde, 
Michigan  State;  3)  P.  Girdes,  Yale;  4)  J.  Ryan,  Ohio  State;  5) 
A.  P.  Stager,  Michigan.  Time:  2:10.2 

300-yard  Medley:  1)  Michigan  (Holiday,  Sohl,  Weinberg);  2)  Purdue 
(Dilley,  Carter,  Salmon);  3)  Stanford  (A.  Weeden,  Hester,  Cash- 
in);  4)  Ohio  State  (DeGroot,  Counsilman,  Hobert);  5)  Rutgers 
(Gantner,  Gibson,  MacNeil).  Time:  2:54.0 
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100-yard  Freestyle:  1)  R.  Weinberg,  Michigan;  2)  H.  Hi  rose,  Ohio 
State;  3)  R.  Anderson,  Stanford;  4)  P.  Powlison,  Washington;  5) 
S.  Morketter,  California.  Time:  52.2 
200-yard  Breaststroke:  1)  J.  Verdeur,  LaSalle;  2)  R.  Sohl,  Michigan; 
3)  J.  Balmores,  Hawaii;  4)  K.  Carter,  Purdue;  5)  D.  Hester,  Stan¬ 
ford.  Time:  2:16.8 

440-yard  Freestyle:  1)  W.  Smith,  Ohio  State;  2)  A.  P.  Stager,  Mich¬ 
igan;  3)  J.  Ryan,  Ohio  State;  4)  G.  Hoogerhyde,  Michigan  State; 
5)  R.  K.  Watts,  Iowa  State.  Time:  4:45.2 
Three-meter  Diving:  1)  M.  Anderson,  Ohio  State;  2)  B.  Harlan,  Ohio 
State;  3)  J.  Strong,  Ohio  State;  4)  J.  Calhoun,  Ohio  State;  5)  R. 
Burrati,  Rutgers.  Point  Score:  517.85 
400-yard  Freestyle  Relay:  1)  Ohio  State  (Zemer,  Hobert,  Hirose, 
Smith);  2)  Yale  (Morgan,  Baribault,  Girdes,  Hueber);  3)  Mich¬ 
igan  State  (Gilbert,  Johnston,  Duke,  Allwardt);  4)  Stanford  (Ne¬ 
ville,  Rule,  Cashin,  Anderson);  5)  Washington  (Trager,  Heaney, 
Lee,  Powlison).  Time:  3:30.0 

Edward  T.  Kennedy,  Columbia  University, 

Chairman,  Rules  Committee 


TENNIS 

THE  1947  NCAA  Tennis  Championships  were  held  at  the 
University  of  California  at  Los  Angeles,  June  23  through 
28  and  attracted  entries  from  37  universities  and  colleges 
throughout  the  United  States.  There  were  93  entries  in 
singles  and  40  entries  in  doubles  competition,  topping  the 
1946  entry  list  by  a  considerable  margin. 

The  players  began  arriving  the  Thursday  before  the  Mon¬ 
day  starting  date  and  they  were  given  an  opportunity  to 
practice  on  the  newly- resurfaced  U.C.L.A.  courts.  The  day 
before  the  tournament,  Sunday,  approximately  80  percent 
of  all  the  players  had  arrived.  The  drawings  for  both  singles 
and  doubles  were  made  Sunday  afternoon.  Following  this  a 
buffet  supper  was  held  for  all  officials  and  players. 

The  traditional  official  Banquet  was  held  Tuesday  even¬ 
ing  where  all  players,  coaches  and  officials  were  entertained 
with  speeches  by  Mr.  Maurice  McLoughlin,  National  Singles 
Champion  of  the  United  States,  1912  and  1913;  Mr.  Fred 
Alexander,  National  Intercollegiate  Singles  Champion,  1901, 
and  Mr.  Joe  E.  Brown,  number  one  sportsman  of  our  section. 

Throughout  the  rest  of  the  week,  the  tournament  pro¬ 
gressed  smoothly,  with  the  finals  being  held  Saturday  after¬ 
noon,  June  28.  The  singles  started  at  2  p.m.  with  Vic  Seixas 
of  North  Carolina  and  Gardner  Earned  of  William  and  Mary. 
The  match  took  approximately  three  hours  with  Larned 
winning  the  five-set  match,  6-3,  9-11,  4-6,  6-3,  6-1.  The 
doubles  match,  consequently  was  late  starting,  and  also  went 
five  sets  with  Sam  Match  and  Bob  Curtis  of  Rice  defeating 
Herb  Flam  and  Gene  Garrett  of  U.C.L.A.,  6-4,  8-10,  3-6,  6-2, 
7-5. 
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A}  the  close  of  these  two  events,  the  NCAA  medals  and 
stei  ling  silver  bowls  were  presented  to  the  individual  win- 
neis  and  the  Garland  Bowl  and  the  team  trophy  were  pre¬ 
sented  to  the  team  winner,  William  and  Mary  1 

1  he  gross  income  from  this  tournament,  I  believe,  was  the 
largest  that  has  ever  been  taken  in  on  a  NCAA  Tennis 
Championship  Expenses  ran  high,  however,  and  the  fman- 

$  1* 9 14  men ^  shows  that  U.C.L.A.  absorbed  a  deficit  of 

Everyone  interested  in  tennis  in  Southern  California  co¬ 
operated  to  the  fullest  extent  and  the  tournament  was  stag¬ 
ed  for  the  players  greatest  possible  benefit  and  we  believe 

that  it  was  a  success  judging  from  the  comments  of  those 
who  took  part. 

.flihM^^uefTniended  by  the  Executive  Committee 
1  the  that  the  tou  lament  be  held  two  years  in  one 

place;  therefore,  U.C.L.A.  would  again  be  receptive  to  the 

^  7h rv  °U “  1948-  Many  of  the  props  used 

in  the  194 1  Championships  have  been  saved  and  could  be 

used  again  which  would  cut  expenses  considerably. 

Results  in  the  singles  and  doubles,  starting  with  the  round 
of  eight,  and  the  summary  of  the  Garland  Bowl  points  and 
team  championship  scores  follow'. 

SINGLES 

QUARTER-FINALS 

Gar<DanieL)arcP3  ^  Mary)  defeated  James  Evert  (Notre 

Straight  Clark  (Southern  California)  defeated  Richard  Savitt  (Cor- 
nell),  o-bf  3-6,  6-4 

Fred  Kovaleski  (William  and  Mary)  defeated  Georpe  Druliner  (Col- 
lepe  of  Pacific),  6-1,  6-1 

E.  Victor  Seixas  (North  Carolina)  defeated  Bernard  Bartzen  (William 
and  Mary),  9-7,  6-3 

ft 

SEMI-FINALS 

Larned  defeated  Clark,  6-2,  6-4.  6-2 

Seixas  defeated  Kovaleski,  2-6,  6-3,  6-4,  5-7,  6-4 

FINALS 

Lamed  defeated  Seixas,  6-3,  9-11,  4-6,  6-3,  6-1 

DOUBLES 

QUARTER-FINALS 

Likas-Roche  (University  of  San  Francisco)  defeated  Lamed-Bartzen 
(William  and  Mary),  6-3,  6-3 

Flam-Garrett  (U.C.L.A.)  defeated  Mabry-Kelley  (Texas),  7-5,  6-3 

Match-Curtis  (Rice)  defeated  Evert-Evert  (Notre  Dame),  3-6,  7-5,  6-4 

Kovaleski- Atwater  (William  and  Mary)  defeated  Tuero-Herren  (Tu- 
lane),  6-4,  4-6,  6-3 
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SEMI-FINALS 

Flam-Garrett  (U.C.L.A.)  defeated  Likas-Roche  (University  of  San 
Francisco),  1-6,  4-6,  6-3,  6-2,  6-2 

Match-Curtis  (Rice)  defeated  Kovaleski-Atwater  (William  and  Mary), 
8-6,  6-4,  6-2 

FINALS 

Match-Curtis  (Rice)  defeated  Flam-Garrett  (U.C.L.A.),  6-4,  8-10, 
3-6,  6-2,  7-5 


Team  Scoring 

Beginning  with  the  round  of  sixteen,  a  point  is  awarded  to  the 
college  or  university  whose  player  or  team  won  a  match.  The  results 
of  the  team  competition  follow: 


William  and  Mary . 10 

Rice  Institute  .  4 

North  Carolina .  3 

U.C.L.A . 3 

Notre  Dame .  2 


San  Francisco  University  ....  2 


Southern  California .  2 

College  of  Pacific .  1 

Cornell  .  1 

Texas  .  1 

Tulane  .  1 


GARLAND  BOWL 


The  point  score  for  the  Garland  Bowl  was  as  follows: 

Total  Total 


Singles  Doubles 


California  . 0  0 

California  Institute  Tech.  ...0  0 

Georgia  Tech . 0  0 

Gonzaga  . 0  0 

Miami  0  0 

North  Carolina  . 2  0 

Notre  Dame . 0  0 

Pepperdine  . 0  0 

Rice  Institute . 0  3 

San  Francisco  University  ...0  1 

Southern  California  . 1  0 

Stanford  . 0 

Texas . 0  0 

Tulane  . 0  0 

U.C.L.A . 0  2 

U.S.  Military  Academy . 0  0 

Utah . 0  0 

William  and  Mary . 4  1 


1947 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

2 

0 

0 

3 

1 

1 

0 

0 

0 

2 

0 

0 

5 


’42-’46 

4 

1 

2 

1 

12 

0 

4 

2 

2 

1 

9 

11 

8 

2 

0 

4 

1 

6 


Total 

’42-’47 

4 

1 

2 

1 

12 

2 

4 
2 

5 
2 

10 

11 

8 

2 

2 

4 

1 

11 


RANKINGS 

For  the  first  time,  after  the  1946  tournament,  the  intercollegiate 
players  were  ranked  nationally  and  this  popular  practice  was  continued 
this  year.  Following  are  the  1947  National  Rankings: 


Singles 

1.  Gardner  Larned,  William  and 

Mary 

2.  E.  Victor  Seixas,  North  Caro¬ 

lina 

3.  Straight  Clark,  Southern  Cal¬ 

ifornia 

4.  Fred  Kovaleski,  William  and 

Mary 


Doubles 

1.  Match  and  Curtis,  Rice  Insi- 

titute 

2.  Flam  and  Garrett,  U.C.L.A. 

3.  Kovaleski  and  Atwater,  Wil¬ 

liam  and  Mary 

4.  Likas  and  Roche,  U.  of  San 

Francisco 

5.  Evert  and  Evert,  Notre  Dame 
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5.  Bernard  Bartzen,  William  and 

Mary 

6.  Richard  Savitt,  Cornell 

7.  George  Druliner,  College  of 

Pacific 

8.  James  Evert,  Notre  Dame 


6.  Larned  and  Bartzen,  William 

and  Mary 

7.  Tuero  and  Herren,  Tulane 

8.  Mabry  ami  Kelley,  Texas 


William  C.  Ackerman,  U.C.L.A., 
Chairman ,  Tournament  Committee 


TRACK  AN D  FIELD 

THE  annual  meeting  of  the  NCAA  Track  and  Field  Rules 
Committee  was  held  in  Salt  Lake  City,  June  19,  20,  21, 
1947.  Members  absent  were  —  Oscar  Hedlund  of  the  First 
District,  and  Emil  Von  Elling  of  the  Second. 

The  following  major  rule  changes  were  made: 

Rule  No.  3.  Certification  of  exact  wind  velocity,  as  deter¬ 
mined  by  an  accepted  type  of  anemometer,  must  accompany 
all  applications  for  records. 

Rule  No.  12.  The  decisions  of  any  Judges  shall  overrule 
those  of  any  other  Judges  who  are  picking  places  lower  in 
the  scale  of  winners. 

Rule  No.  13.  In  all  NCAA  Championship  Meets,  imple¬ 
ments  for  the  throwing  events  —  shot,  discus  and  javelin  — 
shall  be  supplied  by  the  Games  Committee,  and  no  other 
implements  may  be  used.  A  SUGGESTION  recommends  that 
Games  Committees  in  Conference  and  Championship  meets 
follow  this  rule. 

Rule  No.  15.  NOTE.  Responsibility  for  not  permitting 
contestants  to  compete  without  wearing  clean  track  suits 
rests  with  the  officials,  and  points  won  by  competitors  not 
complying  with  this  regulation  cannot  be  withheld  if  they 
are  not  notified  of  the  violation  in  time  to  make  proper 
change  before  earning  scoring  points. 

Rule  No.  26.  Semi-final  rounds  in  the  throwing  events  and 
broad  jump  are  eliminated. 

Rule  No.  30.  Minimum  dimensions  of  high  jump  and  pole 
vault  pits  changed  to  16  feet  wide  by  12  feet  in  length. 

Approved  use  of  light,  flexible  material  on  cross  bar  for 
sighting  purposes. 

Rule  No.  31.  A  marker  of  light,  flexible  material  may  be 
used  as  a  marker  in  the  broad  jump  pit. 

Rule  No.  35.  In  NCAA  championship  meets  a  discus  con¬ 
forming  to  specifications  in  the  third  paragraph,  must  be 
used. 

Rule  No.  36.  The  note  at  the  end  of  the  rule  was  elimin¬ 
ated. 
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ANNUAL  MEET 

The  26th  Annual  NCAA  Track  and  Field  Meet  was  held  at 
Salt  Lake  City,  Utah,  June  20,  21,  1047.  A  total  of  206  ath¬ 
letes  representing  67  colleges  and  universities  actually  com¬ 
peted. 

It  was  planned  to  hold  all  preliminaries  Friday  night.  How¬ 
ever,  due  to  rain,  only  the  running  events  and  the  discus 
were  held  at  that  time.  Preliminaries  and  finals  in  the  shot, 
javelin  and  broad  jump,  and  finals  in  the  discus  were  held 
Saturday  afternoon.  In  spite  of  inclement  weather  the  at¬ 
tendance  was  good  and  performances  were  excellent.  Willie 
Steele,  San  Diego  State,  won  the  broad  jump  with  a  mark 
of  26  feet,  6  inches,  but  a  following  wind  voided  it  as  a 
championship  record.  New  Championship  records  were  es¬ 
tablished  by  Herb  McKenley,  Illinois,  in  winning  the  140 
yard  dash  in  46.2,  and  by  Harrison  Dillard,  Baldwin- Wallace, 
with  a  mark  of  22.3  in  the  220  yards  low  hurdles. 

The  Annual  All-America  Track  and  Field  Team  was  select¬ 
ed  by  the  members  of  the  Rules  Committee  immediately 
after  Saturday  nights  final  event,  and  listing  was  alphabetic- 
ally.  The  1948  Guide  will  carry  personnel  of  the  team. 


Team  Scoring 


Illinois  . 

. 59  2/3 

Rice  . 

8 

S.  California  . 

. 34  1/4 

Kansas  State  . 

8 

Minnesota  . 

. 22 

Wayne  . 

8 

Northwestern . 

. 21  1/6 

Franklin  &  Marshall  .... 

8 

Baldwin-Wallace  . . 

. 21 

Wisconsin  . 

7 

Penn  State  . 

. 20 

Drake  . 

6 

New  York  U . 

. 19 

Washington  State . 

6 

San  Jose  State _ 

. 17 

Kansas  . 

6 

Michigan  State  . . . 

. 16  1/2 

Oregon  . 

5  1/6 

Michigan  . 

. 16 

New  Hampshire  . 

5  1/6 

Indiana  . 

. 16 

Washington  . 

5 

U  «C  (Li,  A  •  •••••••••< 

. 14  1/6 

California  . 

4 

Texas . *■ . . 

. 11 

Villanova . 

4 

Fresno  State  . 

. 10 

Texas  A.&M . 

2 

San  Diego  State  . . . 

. 10 

Utah  State  . 

2 

Ohio  State . 

. 10 

Ohio  Wesleyan  . . 

2 

Missouri  . 

. 10 

Florida  . 

1  1/2 

Colorado  . 

>•••••  8 

Bradley  . 

1  1/2 

Baylor  . 

.  8 

College  of  Pacific . 

1 

MEET 

RESULTS 

Shot  Put:  1)  Charles  Fonville,  Michigan  (54'  10  7/8");  2)  Norman 
Wasser,  Illinois  (54'  3  1/4'');  3)  Fortune  Gordien,  Minnesota  (54' 
2  1/4'');  4)  B.  Mayer,  New  York  University  (54'  1/2");  5)  Jerry 
Shipkey,  UCLA  (53'  2  3/4");  (5)  Bill  Bayless,  USC  (52'  8  7/8"). 
Pole  Vault:  1)  Tied:  Robert  Richards,  Illinois;  William  E.  Moore, 
Northwestern;  A.  Richmond  Morcom,  New  Hampshire;  George  A. 
Rasmussen,  Oregon;  Robert  Hart,  USC;  Ray  Maggard,  UCLA. 
(14  feet,  2  inches.) 


Javelin  Throw:  1)  Robert  Likens,  San  Jose  State  (209'  1");  2)  Wil¬ 
liam  Iannicelli,  Franklin  &  Marshall  (207'  4");  3)  Harold  Gaines, 
Fresno  State  (204'  4");  4)  Paul  Ferdinandson,  Fresno  State  (202‘ 
9');  5)  R.  Maughan,  Utah  State  (197'  2");  6)  Floyd  Lang,  Penn 
State  (196'  6"). 

Mile  Run:  1)  Gerry  Karver,  Penn  State  (4:17.2);  2)  Robert  Rehberg, 
Illinois  (4:19.4);  3)  William  Mack,  Drake  (4:19.6);  4)  Donald 
Gehrmann,  Wisconsin  (4:19.7)  5)  Quentin  Brelsford,  Ohio  Wes¬ 
leyan  (4:21.1);  6)  Don  Sparks,  Texas  (4:22.6). 

440-yard  Dash:  1)  Herbert  McKenley,  Illinois  (46.2);  2)  Dave  Bolen, 
Colorado  (46.7);  3)  Joe  Nebolon,  Washington  State  (47.8);  4) 
Wells  DeLoach,  USC  (47.9);  5)  A.  H.  Hamden,  Texas  A.&M. 
(48.2);  6)  G.  Katzmar,  Baldwin-Wallace  (48.6). 

100-yard  Dash:  1)  Mel  Patton,  USC  (9.7);  2)  William  Mathis.  Illinois 

(9.7) ;  3)  Bill  Martine^on,  Baylor  (9.7);  4)  Charles  Peters,  Indiana 
(9.75);  5)  Richard  Houden,  Wisconsin  (9.75);  6)  Don  Smalley, 
San  Jose  State  (9.8). 

120-yard  High  Hurdles:  1)  Harrison  Dillard,  Baldwin-Wallace  (14.1); 
2)  William  Porter,  Northwestern  (14.3);  3)  Craig  Dixon,  UCLA 

(14.5) ;  4)  Tom  Mitchell.  Indiana  (14.7);  5)  August  Erfurth,  Rice 

(14.7) ;  6)  Lyle  Clark,  Washington  (14.9). 

880-yard  Run:  1)  William  Clifford,  Ohio  State  (1:50.8);  2)  Jack 
Dianetti,  Michigan  State  (1:50.8);  3)  Herbert  Barter.,  Michigan 
(1:52.7);  4)  Thelno  Knowles,  San  Jose  State  (1:52.8);  5)  Jack 
Hensey,  Washington  (1:53.5);  6)  Reginald  Pearman,  New  York 
University  (1:55.3). 

220-yard  Dash:  1)  Herbert  McKenley,  Illinois  (20.7);  2)  Charles 
Peters,  Indiana  (21.0);  3)  Bob  E.  Schepers,  Michigan  State  (21.2); 
4)  George  Guida,  Villanova  (21.4);  5)  Bill  Martineson,  Baylor 

(21.5) ;  6)  Richard  Houden,  Wisconsin  (21.5). 

High  Jump:  1)  Irving  Mondschein,  New  York  University  (6' 
6  13/16") ;  2)  Tied:  Dwight  Eddleman,  Illinois;  T.  Scofield,  Kan¬ 
sas;  Henry  Coffman,  Rice  (6'  6");  5)  Tied:  Henry  Gardner, 
Florida;  J.  Heintzman,  Bradley  Tech  (6’  4"). 

Two-Mile  Run:  1)  Jerry  Thompson,  Texas  (9:22.9);  2)  Curtis  C. 
Stone,  Penn  State  (9:24);  3)  Roland  Sink,  USC  (9:35.5);  4)  John 
Twomey,  Illinois  (9:42.8);  5)  W’illiam  Steed,  Washington  (9:43.7); 
6)  II.  Ashenfelter,  Penn  State  (9:44.4). 

220-yard  Low  Hurdles:  1)  Harrison  Dillard.  Baldwin-Wallace  (22.3); 
2)  William  Porter,  Northwestern  (22.7);  3)  Ron  Frazier.  USC 

(22.7) ;  4)  Richard  Ault,  Missouri  (23.0);  Fred  Johnson,  Michigan 
State  (23.2);  6)  Craig  Dixon,  UCLA  (23.3). 

Broad  Jump:  1)  Willie  Steele,  San  Diego  State  (26'  6");  2)  Ix>renzo 
Wright,  Wayne  (25*  9  1/2");  3)  Lloyd  LaMois,  Minnesota  (24'  2"); 
4)  Irving  Mondschein,  New  York  Universitv  (23*  11  3/4") ;  5) 
A1  Lawrence,  USC  (23'  10");  6)  Tied:  Donald  Leuthold,  Illinois; 
Fred  Johnson,  Michigan  State  (23'  9  1/2"). 


CROSS  COUNTRY 

PENNSYLVANIA  State  broke  Drake  University’s  three- 
year  reign  to  win  the  Ninth  Annual  National  Collegiate 
Athletic  Association  Cross  Country  Championship  at  Mich¬ 
igan  State  College,  November  24,  1947.  Jack  Milne  of  North 
Carolina,  a  senior,  won  the  individual  championship,  cover¬ 
ing  the  four-mile  course  in  20:41.1,  considerably  slower  than 
the  record  of  20:12.9,  set  by  Greg  Rice  of  Notre  Dame. 
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Twenty  teams  scored  and  151  athletes  finished  the  run. 
Weather  conditions  were  poor.  The  temperature  was  27  de¬ 
grees  with  a  wind  velocity  of  five  miles  per  hour  and  a  snow 
fall  of  approximately  seven  inches.  Syracuse  University 
finished  second  in  the  team  championship  and  also  in  the 
individual  summary,  with  Horace  Ashenfelter.  Quentin 
Brelsford,  Ohio  Wesleyan,  who  won  first  in  1946,  was  third 
as  was  Drake  University,  the  defending  team  champion.  The 
Cross  Country  Coaches  recommended  that  the  1948  Cham¬ 
pionship  be  held  at  Michigan  State  College,  Monday,  Novem¬ 
ber  22. 

Team  Scoring 

1.  Pennsylvania  State  . l-3-13-17-26-(45)-(46)  .  60 

2.  Syracuse  University  . 6-7-15-19-25-(32)-(44)  .  72 

3.  Drake  University . 4-10-21-47-51-(66)-(li5)  . 133 

4.  Indiana  University  . 1 1-12-31-43-50-(  114)  . 147 

Purdue  University . 8-9-23-34-73-(91) 

6.  Michigan  State . 22-24-30-35-41-(48)-(58)  . 152 

7.  Miami  University  . 5-33-38-40-56- (63) -(76)  . 172 

8.  Wisconsin  . 28-36-37-39-57- (89) -(90)  . 197 

9.  Notre  Dame  . 1 6-27-29-72-79- ( 103)  . 223 

10.  Ohio  Weslevan  . 2-18-77-85- 1 04- ( 109 )-( 1 19)  ....286 

11.  Wheaton  . 42-54-60-67-81-(96)-(99)  . 304 

12.  Case  . 20-52-74-82-93  . 321 

13.  Cornell  College  . 49-59-65-68-97- ( 1 1 7 )-( 1 25 )  ....338 

14.  Michigan  Normal . 14-61-70-10l-106-(110)  . 352 

15.  Wyoming  . 55-62-78-92-95- ( 1 11)  . 382 

16.  Penn  State  Teachers . 64-69-71-75-118  . 397 

( West  Chester) 

17.  Bowling  Green  . 53-83-84- 1 00- 1 12-(  120 )-( 1 2 1 )  ..432 

18.  Central  Michigan . 87-88-105-108-1 13-(  122)  . 501 

19.  Kalamazoo . 98- 102- 1 1 6- 1 23-124 - ( 126) . 563 

20.  Detroit  . 94-107-127-128-129  .  585 


Individual  Scoring 


The  first  fifteen  finishers  were  as  follows.  Gold  medals 
were  awarded  the  first  five,  silver  medals  the  second  five  and 
bronze  medals  the  third  five.  Team 
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Name 

Team 

Time 

Place 

1 

Jack  Milne 

North  Carolina  ’48 

20:41.1 

2 

Horace  Ashenfelter 

Penn  State  ’49 

20:45 

1 

3 

Quentin  Brelsford 

Ohio  Wesleyan  ’48 

20:48 

2 

4 

Jerry  Thompson 

Texas  '48 

20:50 

5 

Robert  Karnes 

Kansas  U.  ’50 

20:52 

6 

Gerald  T.  Karver 

Penn  State  ’48 

21:03 

3 

7 

Robert  Black 

Rhode  Island  ’48 

21:07 

8 

Howard  Johnston 

Drake  ’50 

21:16 

4 

9 

Michael  Stavole 

Miami  U.  ’50 

21:26 

5 

10 

Neil  Pratt 

Syracuse  ’50 

21:30 

6 

11 

Raymond  Trigony 

Syracuse  ’49 

21:36 

7 

12 

Donald  Herlbert 

Purdue  ’49 

21:42 

8 

13 

Lewis  Blanchard 

Purdue  ’50 

21:43 

9 

14 

Jerome  Jefchak 

Drake  ’50 

21:45 

10 

15 

Frank  L.  Owens 

Indiana  U.  ’50 

21:46 

11 

Wilbur  H.  Hutsell, 

Alabama  Polytechnic  Institute, 

Chairman ,  Rides  Committee. 
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WRESTLING 

THE  17th  Annual  NCAA  Wrestling  Tournament,  held  at 
the  University  of  Illinois,  Champaign,  March  28-29,  was 
one  of  the  greatest  college  tournaments  in  history.  Thirty- 
two  colleges  and  universities  sent  112  entries  to  compete  for 
titles  and  outstanding  matches  were  the  rule  rather  than  the 
exception. 

Oklahoma  A.  &  M.  was  dethroned  as  team  champion  and 
a  finely-conditioned,  well-balanced  Cornell  College  squad 
from  Mt.  Vernon,  Iowa,  captured  the  title.  The  runnerup 
was  another  splendid  team  from  Iowa,  State  Teachers  Col¬ 
lege  of  Cedar  Falls. 

The  tournament  aptly  demonstrated  that  college  wrestl¬ 
ing  has  returned  and  probably  has  surpassed  pre-war  levels 
in  quality  of  performance.  Wrestling  fans  of  the  area  had 
opportunity  to  see  the  best  wrestling  in  the  world  and 
crowds  at  all  tournament  sessions  were  good. 

William  Koll,  clever  and  versatile  145-pounder  from  Iowa 
State  Teachers  College,  was  awarded  the  Coaches  Trophy 
as  the  outstanding  wrestler  of  the  tournament  from  a  field 
of  performers  w  hich  made  selection  difficult. 

Cornell  College  wron  but  two  individual  titles,  but  its  well- 
balanced  and  aggressive  team  accounted  for  32  points  and  a 
substantial  margin  over  Iowa  State  Teachers.  Ten  of  these 
points  were  secured  by  falls. 

The  meet  was  efficiently  handled  by  Coach  Harold  E. 
Kenney  and  his  assistants  at  the  University  of  Illinois.  The 
George  Huff  Gymnasium  provided  ample  space  for  the  tour¬ 
nament.  Locker  room  facilities  were  conveniently  located 
.for  the  contestants  with  a  loud  speaker  hookup  for  the  main 
floor.  The  Rules  Committee  was  housed  in  the  lovely  Student 
Union  building  on  the  campus.  A  conference  room  was  re¬ 
served  for  the  meetings  of  the  Rules  Committee. 

George  L.  Rider,  Vice  President  of  District  IV,  attended 
and  presented  the  trophies  to  the  first  and  second  place 
teams.  Professor  Rider  also  attended  the  last  meeting  of  the 
NCAA  Rules  Committee. 

The  results  of  the  tournament  were  as  follow’s: 


Cornell  College  ..32 
Iowa  St.  Teach.  .19 

Okla.  A.&M . 15 

Michigan  St . 11  . 

Oklahoma  . 10 


Team  Scoring 


Illinois  .  9 

Iowa  .  6 

Iowa  State .  5 

Purdue  .  5 

Michigan  .  4 


Individual  Scoring 


Minnesota  . 4 

Navy  . 3 

Colo.  A.&M . I 

Colo.  State .  I 


121-pound:  1)  Richard  Hauser,  Cornell  College;  2)  Bill  Jernigan, 
Oklahoma  A.  &  M.;  3)  Garth  Lappin,  Minnesota;  4)  Raymond 
Gibbs,  Oklahoma 
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128-pound:  1)  Russell  Bush,  Iowa  State  Teachers;  2)  Lou  Kaehiroubas, 
Illinois;  3)  Leo  Thomsen,  Cornell  College;  4)  Paul  McDaniels, 

Oklahoma  A.  &  M.  _  _  __  , 

136-pound:  1)  Lowell  Lange,  Cornell  College;  2)  Nate  Bauer,  Okla¬ 
homa  A.  &  M.;  3)  Donald  Johnson,  Michigan  State;  4)  Kenneth 

Watson,  Oklahoma  . 

145-pound:  1)  William  Koll,  Iowa  State  Teachers;  2)  Rodger  Snook, 
Cornell  College;  3)  John  Fletcher,  Navy;  4)  Donald  Anderson, 

Michigan  State  „  „v  _  ,  .  , 

155-pound:  1)  Gale  Mikles,  Michigan  State;  2)  William  Courtnght, 
Michigan;  3)  Lager  Stecker,  Oklahoma;  4)  Kenneth  Marlin,  Okla- 

16 5-pound:  1)  William  Nelson,  Iowa  State  Teachers;  2)  Jim  Eagleton, 
Oklahoma;  3)  Fred  Dexter,  Cornell  College;  4)  Dave  Shapiro, 

175-pound:  1)  Joe  Scarpello,  Iowa;  2)  Glen  Brand,  Iowa  State;  3)  Dale 
Thomas,  Cornell  College;  4)  Waldemar  Van  Cott,  Purdue 
Heavvweight:  1)  Richard  Hutton,  Oklahoma  A.  &  M.;  2)  Ray  Gunkel, 
Purdue;  3)  Verne  Gagne,  Minnesota;  4)  Charles  Gottfned,  Illinois 

The  annual  meeting  of  the  American  Wrestling  Coaches 
and  Officials  Association  was  held  in  conjunction  with  the 
tournament.  Arthur  Griffith  of  Oklahoma  A.  &  M.,  retiling 

president,  presided.  .  ,  ,  „  ,, 

For  the  forthcoming  year,  the  Association  elected  Harold 

E.  Kenney  of  Illinois,  President ;  Mike  Howard  of  Iowa  Vice 
President;  Dave  McCuskey  of  Iowa  State  Teacneis,  Secie- 
tary-Treasurer,  and  Finn  Erickson  of  Waterloo,  Iowa,  mem¬ 
bership  secretary.  The  Rules  Committee  voted  to  hold  the 
next  tournament  at  Lehigh  University,  Bethlehem,  Pen¬ 
nsylvania,  March  19  and  20,  1948.  The  1948  NCAA  cham¬ 
pionships  will  be  held  under  Olympic  rules. 

B.  R.  Patterson,  University  of  Nebraska, 

Chairman,  Rules  Committee. 
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MEETINGS  OF  THE  EXECUTIVE  COMMITTEE 

1947-48 

Executive  Committee  at  Chicago,  March  14-15,  1947 

1.  Voted  the  following  action:  (a)  to  accept  the  resigna¬ 
tion  from  the  Committee  of  Dana  X.  Bible  and  appointed 
James  H.  Stewart  to  the  vacancy;  (b)  appointed  Harry 
Stuhldreher  of  the  University  of  Wisconsin  Chairman  of  the 
Olympic  Finance  Committee  to  replace  Frank  G.  McCormick, 
resigned;  (c)  appointed  a  Constitutional  Revision  Commit¬ 
tee  consisting  of  C.  P.  Houston,  Chairman;  Ralph  W.  Aigler, 
William  Alexander,  Norton  Pritchett,  T.  J.  Davies,  H.  C. 
Willett. 

2.  Voted  to  approve  plans  for  the  1947  NCAA  Baseball 
Tournament,  as  communicated  by  Frank  McCormick  for  the 
Baseball  Committee,  and  that  a  sum  not  to  exceed  $5,000  be 
made  available  to  apply  against  conduct  of  the  final  champ¬ 
ionship  games,  subject  to  the  usual  Executive  Regulations 
regarding  finances. 

3.  Voted  to  authorize  the  Basketball  Tournament  Com¬ 
mittee  to  recommend  New  York  as  the  site  of  contests  in  the 
1948  Basketball  Tournament,  in  consideration  of  the  ar¬ 
rangements  for  Olympic  competition. 

4.  Voted  to  reaffirm  the  action  of  the  Committee.  Janu¬ 
ary  7,  1947,  relative  to  reconstitution  of  the  National  Basket¬ 
ball  Committee  and  to  instruct  the  NCAA  representatives  on 
that  body,  accordingly,  calling  attention  to  the  historical 
background  of  that  group’s  composition  which,  from  the 
time  of  its  reforming  in  1936,  has  provided  for  NCAA  rep¬ 
resentation  amounting  to  one-half  of  the  voting  strength. 

Executive  Committee  at  Chicago,  July  25-26,  1947 

1.  Voted  to  approve,  for  reference  to  the  Council  or  Con¬ 
vention,  applications  for  affiliated  membership  from  the  Col¬ 
lege  Swimming  Coaches  Association,  the  National  Collegiate 
Track  Coaches  Association  and  the  National  Intercollegiate 
Hockey  Coaches  Association. 

2.  Voted  to  approve  expenses  of  a  sub-committee  of  the 
Football  Rules  Committee  to  meet  with  representatives  of 
the  National  High  School  Federation. 

3.  Voted  that  it  is  the  sense  of  the  Executive  Committee 
that  the  Association  should  not  undertake  to’  conduct  a 
national  collegiate  ski  meet  at  the  present  time. 

4.  Voted  to  authorize  the  Secretary-Treasurer  to  make 
settlement  with  Michigan  State  College  for  expenses  involved 
in  conduct  of  the  1946  Cross-Country  Championships. 

5.  Voted  that  the  Executive  Committee,  through  the  Sec- 


retary,  request  the  Association  membership  that  preference 
be  given  to  invitations  from  the  NCAA  Basketball  Tourna¬ 
ment  Selection  Committee,  over  invitations  from  other  tour¬ 
naments.  t  .  .. 

6.  Voted  that  a  sum  not  to  exceed  $6500  be  made  avail¬ 
able  to  the  National  Association  of  College  Basketball  Coach¬ 
es  for  certain  research  and  promotional  projects  provided : 

(1)  the  research  and  promotional  projects  contemplated  be 
outlined  in  detail,  including  overall  budget  and  the  amount 
of  financial  assistance  for  each  required  from  the  NCAA  and 
presented  to  the  NCAA  Secretary;  and  (2)  that  progress 
reports  on  projects  undertaken  with  financial  assistance 
from  the  NCAA  be  filed  semi-annually  with  the  Association 

Secretary. 

7.  Voted  that  the  financial  deficit  of  $1895.87  incurred 
in  conduct  of  the  1947  Golf  Championship  be  absorbed  by 
the  Association. 

8.  Voted  that  the  Secretary  be  delegated  with  power  to 
consult  with  the  College  Hockey  Coaches  Association  and 
the  Hockev  Rules  Committee  and  to  approve  arrangements 
for  holding  an  NCAA  Hockey  Tournament  in  1948. 

9.  Voted  to  subsidize  the  National  Collegiate  Athletic 
Bureau  to  the  extent  of  $12,000  to  carry  out  its  football 
statistics  services  for  1947,  and  that  the  President  and  the 
Secretary  be  delegated  with  power  to  consider  the  extension 
of  services  to  the  basketball  season,  an  extension  which  is 
contemplated  to  involve  an  additional  expenditure  of  $3,000. 
Voted  also  that  the  committee  consisting  of  the  Secretary, 
Mr.  Kane,  Mr.  Bushnell  and  Mr.  Furey  be  delegated  to  con¬ 
duct  liaison  work  in  the  matters  of  policy  with  Mr.  Cooke 
and  the  National  Collegiate  Athletic  Bureau. 

10.  The  following  Nominating  Committee  and  Committee 
on  Committees  for  the  1948  Convention  were  approved  by 
the  Executive  Committee : 

NOMINATING  COMMITTEE 
Chairman  NORTON  PRITCHETT,  University  of  Virginia 
Dist.  1  RAY  OOSTING,  Trinity  College 
Dist.  2  RALPH  FUREY,  Columbia  University 
Dist.  3  S.  W.  DOUGHERTY,  University  of  Tennessee 
Dist.  4  FRANK  RICHART,  University  of  Illinois 
Dist.  5  SAM  SHIRKY,  University  of  Missouri 
Dist.  6  E.  D.  MOUZON.  Jr.,  Southern  Methoflist  University 
Dist.  7  HARRY  CARLSON,  University  of  Colorado 
Dist.  8  AL  MASTERS,  Stanford  University 

COMMITTEE  ON  COMMITTEES 
Chairman  HUGH  C.  WILLETT.  University  of  Southern  California 
Dist.  1  WM.  C.  McCARTER,  Dartmouth  College 
Dist.  2  E.  LEROY  MERCER.  University  of  Pennsylvania 
Dist  3  ROBERT  A.  FETZER,  University  of  North  Carolina 
Dist  4  FRANK  McCORMICK,  University  of  Minnesota 
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Dist.  5  A.  J.  LEWANDOWSKI,  University  of  Nebraska 

Dist.  6  JAMES  STEWART,  Southwest  Conference 

Dist.  7  IKE  J.  ARMSTRONG,  University  of  Utah 

Dist.  8  WM.  C.  ACKERMAN,  University  of  California  at  Los  Angeles 

Executive  Committee  at  New  York,  January  7-8-10,  1948 

1.  Voted  to  increase  the  per  diem  allowance  for  Rules 
Committee  expenses  from  $7  to  $10.  ^ 

8.  Voted  to  extend  the  Association’s  statistical  service 
through  the  1948-1949  sports  year. 

3.  Voted  to  approve  the  Executive  Regulations  for  en¬ 
forcement  of  the  proposed  amendments  to  the  Constitution 
of  the  Association,  as  submitted  by  the  Constitutional  Re¬ 
vision  Committee  and  subject  to  adoption  of  the  amend¬ 
ments  by  the  Convention. 

4.  Voted  that  the  amendements,  if  adopted,  should  not 
terminate  any  contractual  arrangements  existing  between 
any  Institution  and  any  other  institution  and  any  student 
now  enrolled  in  that  institution  or  any  other  institution  prior 
to  January  10,  1948. 

5.  Voted  that  the  Association  shall  award  an  appropriate 
certifiicate  form  to  holders  of  NCAA  records. 

6.  Voted  to  authorize  all  necessary  expenses  incurred  by 
the  Constitutional  Compliance  Committee  Chairman. 
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SECTION  III 


\ 

PROCEEDINGS  OF  THE  ANNUAL  CONVENTION 


1948  COUNCIL  DINNER 

The  annual  Council  dinner,  preceding  the  Business  Session 
of  the  Convention,  was  held  at  the  Hotel  New  Yorker,  New 
York  City,  Thursday  evening,  January  8,  1948.  In  atten¬ 
dance  were  the  Council  and  the  Executive  Committee  and 
invited  guests  including  the  chairmen  and  members  of 
NCAA  Committees.  Dr.  Karl  E.  Leib,  President,  presided. 

K.  L.  Wilson,  secretary-treasurer,  presented  a  report  of 
the  Association’s  activities  during  the  past  year,  emphasiz¬ 
ing  the  exceptional  growth  of  the  NCAA  in  both  members 
and  activities.  Mr.  Wilson  explained,  in  detail,  the  several 
projects  the  NCAA  has  undertaken  and  financed  and  re¬ 
ported  on  the  Association’s  activities  in  the  Olympic  pro¬ 
gram. 

J.  Kyle  Anderson  of  the  University  of  Chicago,  Keeper  of 
the  NCAA  records,  submitted  for  approval  as  NCAA  records 
the  1947  performances  of  Harrison  Dillard  of  Baldwin-Wal- 
lace  College,  Melvin  Patton  of  the  University  of  Southern 
California,  Herbert  McKenley  of  the  University  of  Illinois 
and  William  Steele  of  San  Diego  State  College.  Upon  the 
recommendation  of  Mr.  Anderson,  the  Council  voted  ap¬ 
proval. 

Walter  Byers,  Executive  Assistant  of  the  Assocation,  pre¬ 
sented  the  requests  of  the  U.S.  Naval  Academy,  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Puerto  Rico  and  the  University  of  Colorado  for 
District  membership  transfers,  as  recommended  by  the  Ex¬ 
ecutive  Committee.  The  Council  approved  the  transfers. 

The  applications  for  allied  membership  of  the  Mid  Ameri¬ 
can  Conference  and  the  College  Conference  of  Illinois  were 
presented  along  with  the  applications  for  affiliated  member¬ 
ship  of  The  National  Collegiate  Track  Coaches  Association, 
College  Swimming  Coaches  Association,  and  the  National 
Intercollegiate  Hockey  Coaches  Association  and  the  appli¬ 
cation  for  associated  membership  of  the  Detroit  Institute  of 
Technology.  The  Council  voted  approval  of  the  applications. 

1948  CONVENTION 

ft. 

The  formal  meetings  of  the  Association’s  42nd  annual 
Convention  were  held  Friday  and  Saturday,  January  9-10, 
1948,  at  the  Hotel  New  Yorker,  New  York  City. 


Friday — Joint  Meeting  with  the  American  Football  Coach¬ 
es  Association  and  College  Physical  Education  Associa- 
.  tion. 

Round  Table  Meetings:  A)  Large  College  and  University 
Group;  B)  Small  College  Group  meeting  jointly  with 
CPEA. 

Saturday  —  Annual  Business  Session. 

The  proceedings  of  these  meetings  follow. 


JOINT  SESSION  WITH  A.F.C.A.  AND  C.P.E.A. 

Friday  Morning,  January  9,  1948 

(A  joint  meeting  of  the  National  Collegiate  Athletic  As¬ 
sociation,  American  Football  Coaches  Association  and  Col¬ 
lege  Physical  Education  Association  convened  in  the  Grand 
Ballroom  of  the  Hotel  New  Yorker,  New  York,  N.  Y., 
on  Friday  morning,  January  9.  1948,  at  ten  forty-five  o’clock, 
Dr.  Karl  E.  Leib,  President  of  the  National  Collegiate  Ath¬ 
letic  Association,  presiding.) 


I.  Dr.  Karl  E.  Leib,  University  of  Iowa 
President  of  the  N.C.A.A. 

It  is  my  feeling  that  the  greater  part  of  our  program  time 
this  morning  should  be  taken  by  the  speakers  who  have 
come  here  to  address  us,  and  for  that  reason  I  shall  speak 
to  you  very  briefly,  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  National 
Collegiate  Athletic  Association. 

I  do  feel  that  this  is  one  of  the  most  significant,  as  well 
as  probably  the  largest,  meeting  which  the  National  Col¬ 
legiate  Athletic  Association  has  ever  held,  and  that  it  is 
perhaps  the  most  significant  because  it  represents  a  rather 
decided  forward  step,  not  to  say  change,  in  policy  on  the 
part  of  the  National  Collegiate  Athletic  Association. 

In  the  past,  it  has  been  felt  that  it  was  rather  definitely 
the  province  of  that  organization  to  act  in  an  advisory  ca¬ 
pacity  and  not  particularly  as  a  regulatory,  legislative  body. 
As  time  has  gone  on  and  as  the  problems  which  confront  us 
have  increased  in  magnitude  and  in  complexity,  we  have 
finally  reached  the  point  where  we  feel  that  this  Association 
should  begin  to  take  some  action  of  a  regulatory  nature, 
where  conditions  exist  which  seem  to  us  to  threaten  serious¬ 
ly  the  general  welfare  of  college  athletics;  and  for  that  rea¬ 
son,  it  is  highly  probable  that  at  the  business  session  of  the 
National  Collegiate  Athletic  Association,  steps  will  be  taken 
for  the  first  time  to  establish  a  national  code  of  regulation 
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by  which  we  hope  to  prevent  some  of  the  more  serious 
abuses  which  have  been  making  themselves  manifest  in  the 
athletic  world. 

We  do  not  delude  ourselves  as  to  the  completeness  or  the 
probable  immediate  effectiveness  of  such  steps  as  we  propose 
to  take.  We  do  feel,  however,  that  the  time  has  come  when 
there  must  be,  so  far  as  possible,  a  general  code  of  behavior 
accepted  which  will  be  a  national  and  not  a  regional  code, 
and  in  that  effort  we  hope  to  take  up  at  least  some  of  the 
more  glaring  dangers  and  abuses,  to  attempt  means  of  pre¬ 
venting  them,  to  amend,  add  to  or  change  those  means  as 
experience  may  indicate  desirable,  in  the  hope  that  we  can 
bring  the  colleges  and  universities  and  educational  institu¬ 
tions  of  the  United  States  upon  a  level  of  common  purpose 
and  common  objectives  and  common  standards  which  will 
m^ke  possible  a  greater  degree  of  respect  and  a  greater  de¬ 
gree  of  competition  among  all  our  institutions.  We  realize 
that  this  is  but  a  beginning,  but  we  have  high  hopes  for  the 
future. 


\ 


II.  E.  E.  Wieman,  University  of  Maine 

President  of  the  American  Football  Coaches  Association 

Mr.  President  and  Members  of  the  two  organizations: 
It  is  my  privilege  and  very  real  honor  to  represent  the 
American  Football  Coaches  Association  in  this  joint  meeting. 

Questions  of  athletic  policy,  most  of  which  concern  foot¬ 
ball,  are  of  interest  to  all  of  us.  We  coaches,  therefore,  more 
than  welcome  this  opportunity  to  meet  with  the  National 
Collegiate  Athletic  Association  and  the  College  Physical 
Education  Association  and  the  guests  of  those  two  groups, 
to  discuss  matters  of  common  interest,  to  the  end  that  we 
may  have  a  better  understanding.  Further,  Mr.  President 
and  Mr.  Secretary,  we  want  you  to  know  that  your  full  and 
very  generous  cooperation  in  arranging  this  meeting  and 
the  Convention  of  which  it  is  a  part  is  sincerely  appreciated. 
You  have  been  more  than  kind  in  consulting  us  in  all  of  the 
arrangements,  and  we  do  appreciate  it. 

In  the  limited  time  at  my  disposal,  I  wish  to  touch  upon 
two  questions  of  athletic  policy;  then  I  should  like  to  speak 
briefly  of  our  profession  of  coaching. 

Many  of  us  have  become  concerned  over  the  multiplicity 
of  postseason  games  which  have  come  into  existence,  and 
their  attendant  problems.  I  will  not  attempt  to  name  all  of 
the  so-called  Bowl  games  that  have  been  played  during  the 
past  thirty  days.  I  do  not  even  have  an  accurate  count  of 
them,  but  I  am  sure  the  number  totals  at  least  twenty.  This 
means  that  no  less  than  forty  college  teams  extended  their 
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seasons  for  a  month  or  so  beyond  the  time  which  experience 
has  indicated  is  reasonable  for  the  termination  of  the  foot¬ 
ball  season. 

It  has  come  to  a  point  where  almost  any  community  which 
has  something  to  promote  can  announce  a  football  game, 
apply  to  it  some  fancy,  or  even  not  so  fancy,  bowl  name,  and 
find  at  least  two  colleges  apparently  eager  to  contribute 
their  pawn’s  part  to  the  promotion.  It  leads  one  to  wonder 
what  magic  is  possessed  by  the  term,  “Bowl.” 

Rarely  are  the  teams  natural  rivals.  Hardly  ever  is  the 
game  managed  by  college  authorities.  Seldom  does  the  out¬ 
come  of  the  game  have  any  special  significance.  Even  from 
the  point  of  view  of  revenue,  only  a  few  of  the  games  have 
much  to  offer. 

Although  on  principle  I  am  opposed  to  postseason  games 
—  as  you  may  perhaps  by  this  time  have  surmised  —  it  is 
only  fair  to  acknowledge  that  there  are  a  few  notable  ex¬ 
ceptions  to  the  harsh  accusations  I  have  just  made.  Never¬ 
theless,  gentlemen,  I  am  satisfied  that  my  remarks  are  ap¬ 
plicable  in  a  large  majority  of  the  cases.  What,  then,  should 
we  do  about  it? 

1  propose  that  a  continuing  committee  be  set  up,  whose 
function  it  shall  be  to  draw  up  standards  and  requirements 
to  be  met  by  those  conducting  postseason  games  involving 
college  teams  or  college  players,  and  that  this  committee  be 
authorized  to  receive  applications  for  the  conduct  of  such 
games,  to  investigate  all  phases  of  management,  including 
ticket  allotments,  and  then  to  approve  or  disapprove  each 
application.  I  further  propose  that  NCAA  member  institu¬ 
tions  limit  their  participation  in  postseason  games  to  those 
approved  by  this  committee. 

Now,  since  coming  to  New  York,  I  have  learned  that  pre¬ 
liminary  steps  have  already  been  taken  which  may  lead  to 
just  such  action.  I  did  not  know  that  when  I  wrote  that 
paragraph,  but  I  am  very  happy  to  learn  that  something 
of  that  kind  may  soon  be  worked  out. 

I  have  one  other  suggestion  to  offer.  As  an  integral  part 
of  our  postwar  planning,  I  should  like  to  see  serious  thought 
given  to  the  question  of  how  better  to  coordinate  the  ath¬ 
letic  program  of  our  high  schools  and  colleges.  In  certain 
areas,  in  my  opinion,  the  two  programs  have  been  permitted 
to  go  farther  apart  than  is  desirable.  The  Coaches  Associa¬ 
tion  has  recognized  this  and  is  trying  to  remedy  it  by  bring¬ 
ing  the  high  school  people  more  prominently  into  our  coun¬ 
cils.  High  school  coaches  are  represented  on  some  of  our 
most  important  committees,  and  a  high  school  coach  is  a 
featured  speaker  on  our  program  this  afternoon.  Through 
these  interchanges  of  ideas,  we  hope  to  be  mutually  helpful. 

Most  significant,  perhaps,  in  this  tendency  to  drift  apart 
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is  the  use  of  different  football  playing  rules.  To  be  sure, 
some  high  schools  still  use  the  NCAA  rule  book.  However, 
it  is  a  fact,  as  you  all  know,  that  there  are  two  separate 
codes  now  in  general  use.  Some  of  us  are  convinced  that  the 
time  has  arrived  when  all  amateur  football  should  again  be 
played  under  the  same  code.  There  could,  of  course,  be  alter¬ 
nate  provisions  wherever  desirable,  to  take  into  account  the 
different  levels  of  maturity  and  skill  represented  by  the  two 
groups,  but  that  should  not  stand  in  the  way  of  developing 
one  basic  code. 

Some  preliminary  work  has  already  been  done  towards 
this  end,  and  it  would  appear  that  a  reconciliation  of  the  two 
codes  would  not  be  too  difficult  to  accomplish.  No  funda¬ 
mental  aspect  of  the  game  need  be  affected.  A  willingness 
to  cooperate  and  a  little  give  and  take  on  both  sides  are  all 
that  is  required. 

I  mention  this  matter  here  to  solicit  your  understanding 
cooperation  in  a  move  which  some  of  11s  consider  important 
to  the  further  development  of  football  in  educational  insti¬ 
tutions.  A  further  reason  for  mentioning  it  at  this  time 
is  that  if  w’e  are  to  have  a  common  code,  the  time  to  move 
is  now.  I  have  reason  to  know  that  the  high  school  people 
are  eager  for  such  action.  It  is  my  hope  that  the  groups 
here  represented  will  share  that  eagerness. 

Now,  I  am  finished  with  policy  matters.  In  the  few  minutes 
remaining  of  the  time  allotted  to  me,  there  are  a  few  things 
I  should  like  to  say  about  the  profession  of  coaching.  After 
having  devoted  upward  of  twenty-five  years  to  this  work, 
perhaps  I  may  be  permitted  a  few  personal  observations. 

Not  infrequently  I  have  been  asked,  as  no  doubt  some  of 
you  have  been,  why  any  adult  in  his  right  mind  would  ever 
elect  to  be  a  football  coach.  Well,  I  must  confess  I  have 
sometimes  wondered  myself.  Still,  when  I  stop  to  consider, 
I  have  always  concluded  that  no  man  can  have  any  job  in 
which  there  is  greater  satisfaction  than  in  coaching.  Tn 
spite  of  the  headaches  and  the  heartaches,  the  sleepless 
nights  and  the  indigestion,  I  am  convinced  that  the  service 
that  can  be  rendered  through  coaching  and  the  satisfactions 
resulting  therefrom  far  outweigh  the  disappointments  and 
the  grief.  I  want  to  tell  you  why  I  believe  that. 

I  hope  no  one  will  believe  me  so  blind  or  so  prejudiced  as 
not  to  recognize  that  abuses,  excesses,  and  malpractices 
exist  in  the  profession,  as  they  do  in  all  things  human.  Our 
program  is  far  from  perfect.  But  I  should  like  to  point  out 
that  we  still  do  have  boys  attending  college  for  an  educa¬ 
tion  who  have  a  perfectly  normal  and  wholesome  desire  to 
participate  in  football  and  other  athletics  as  a  part  of  that 
education;  that  coaches  still  do  have  honorable  objectives; 
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and  that  athletics  have  played  a  significant  part  in  the  mold¬ 
ing  of  our  country. 

•  F"fMtUn3tely’  aFe  ,ivin£  in  an  a£e  of  skepticism.  It 
is  considered  smart  to  be  cynical.  Debunking  is  the  fashion 

Honorable  and  noble  motives,  we  are  led  to  believe,  are 

accepted  only  by  the  naive.  Idealism  is  outmoded.  And  vet 

I  am  wondering  if  a  return  to  higher  idealism  isn’t,  after 

a  1,  one  of  the  things  we  most  need  right  now  —  higher 

idealism  in  sport,  in  politics,  in  business,  even -in  religion. 

idp^ipf/1  whaVe  finishefy°u  will  probably  think  of  me  as  an 
idealist  However  as  I  have  just  indicated,  perhaps  a  little 

oDi'm  mt1  fTh  d  notT be  At  anv  rate’  1  can  think 

ol  a  numbei  of  things  I  might  be  called  that  I  would  dis- 

hke  more  than  being  dubbed  an  idealist. 

Throughout  most  of  our  sessions  yesterday,  we  coaches 
weie  concerned  with  the  techniques  involved  in  football,  and 
yet  everyone  here  knows  that  techniques  alone  are  not 
enough  for  successful  coaching.  They  are  but  the  tools  of 
coaching  and,  necessary  and  important  as  they  are,  tools  by 
themselves  can  never  make  the  master. 

Coaching,  like  any  other  endeavor  that  depends  for  its 
success  upon  influencing  and  leading  others,  must  go  beyond 
techniques.  There  are  hundreds  of  men  throughout  the 
country  who  know  about  all  there  is  to  know  concerning 
locking  and  tackling,  kicking  and  passing,  charging  and 
running  —  hundreds  of  technicians  —  but  they  are  not  all 
good  coaches.  Coaching  is  not  a  mechanical  job.  The  satis¬ 
faction  in  competitive  sport  is  the  thrill  of  doing  somethin** 
better  than  one  knows  how  to  do  it.  The  successful  coach" 
theief ore  must  be  able  to  get  under  the  skins  of  his  men 
and  lift  them  above  themselves.  We  must  be  counselor, 
friend  and  confidant,  as  well  as  teacher. 

It  is  the  coach’s  job  and  his  privilege  to  deal  with  the 
whoie  bov.  The  player  s  mental  and  emotional  makeup  con- 
ti  Unites  to  his  athletic  success  just  as  surely  as  do  his  physi¬ 
cal  qualities.  And  so,  whether  or  not  the  coach  wishes  it.  the 

very  nature  of  his  job  requires  that  he  be  concerned  with 
the  whole  individual. 

J^S  ^  coaches  work  together,  play  together,  think 
togethei.  They  share  the  exhilarating  thrill  of  victory  and 

w:  tben  tast/  t(.^etuher  the  bitterness  of  frustration 
and  defeat.  Out  of  this  sharing  of  work  and  play  and  emo¬ 
tion,  there  tends  to  develop  an  understanding,  a  respect,  and 

a  vei  v  real  affection  that  is  difficult  to  duplicate  elsewhere 
m  the  relationships  of  men. 

For  a  number  of  years,  I  have  had  an  increasing  con¬ 
viction  that  in  our  sophisticated  and  complex  modern  life 
there  are  altogether  too  few  opportunities  for  men  to  share 
one  with  the  other,  any  real  depth  of  feeling.  It  just  isn’t 


done.  We  are  afraid  of  being  misunderstood,  perhaps  of 
being  laughed  at,  with  the  result  that  we  tend  to  crawl  into 
our  shells  and  exhibit  to  our  associates  only  a  surface  ven¬ 
eer  that  conceals  more  than  it  reveals.  But  on  the  football 
field  this  veneer  is  thrown  off  and  each  boy  stands  revealed 
to  his  team  mates  for  what  he  is.  With  them  he  is  un¬ 
ashamed  of  emotion,  knowing  that  they  at  least  will  not 

confuse  sentiment  with  sentimentality. 

As  I  see  it,  it  is  the  responsibility  of  the  coach  to  make 
use  of  this  intimate  association  to  help  boys  organize  them¬ 
selves,  to  lead  them  to  believe  in  themselves,  and  to  teach 
them  the  art  of  mobilizing  all  of  their  resources  at  a  given 
time  and  of  focusing  them  upon  definite  objectives,  to  the 
end  that  they  may  be  able  to  call  forth  their  best  efforts 
when  their  greatest  achievement  is  most  to  be  desired. 

When  a  coach  can  do  this,  when  he  can  teach  his  players 
what  it  takes  to  win  from  a  worthy  opponent  without  cross¬ 
ing  the  line  that  represents  the  sacrifice  of  integrity  or 
chivalry,  of  sportsmanship  or  honesty,  and  when  he  can  also 
teach  them  what  it  takes  to  lose,  if  that  be  necessary,  with¬ 
out  the  loss  of  honor  or  courage  or  confidence,  he  is  teaching 
them  two  of  the  most  important  lessons  they  will  ever  learn. 

Under  leadership  of  this  kind,  football  can  be  an  expen- 
ence  for  boys  that  is  filled  with  rich  satisfaction  and  one 
that  can  contribute  immeasureably  to  their  preparation  for 
the  responsibilities  and  conflicts  that  await  them.  When  a 
coach  conducts  such  a  program,  we  will  all  agree,  I  believe, 
that  he  is  entitled  to  hold  his  head  high  in  the  realization 
that  he  is  making  a  notable  contribution  to  the  education  ot 

the  young  men  under  his  direction. 

Sometimes  it  is  difficult,  in  a  skeptical  world,  not  to  be¬ 
come  cynical,  but  may  I  say  to  the  younger  coaches  present 
whose  careers  are  yet  ahead,  don’t  do  it!  Keep  your  ideal¬ 
ism!  Believe  in  the  worth whileness  of  your  job  and  do  your 
utmost  to  make  your  job  worth  while.  Therein  lie  the  last¬ 
ing  satisfactions  in  coaching. 


III.  Dr.  George  Zook 

President  of  the  American  Council  on  Education 

I  appreciate  more  than  I  can  tell  you  the  ?PPort^Tni^*v  io. 
address  this  forty-second  annual  meeting  of  the  National 
Collegiate  Athletic  Association,  one  of  the  constituent  mem¬ 
ber  organizations  of  the  American  Council  on  Education,  and 
the  two  organizations  associated  with  it  in  this  joint  meet- 

111  The  NCAA  has  been  a  member  of  the  American  Council 
on  Education  for  a  number  of  years,  and,  incidentally,  its 
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delegates  have  consistently  attended  and  participated  in  its 
meetings.  In  this  way,  as  well  as  through  its  own  activities, 
the  Association  has  given  evidence  of  its  commitment  to 
study  and  promote  sound  educational  principles  and  prac¬ 
tices  among  the  universities  and  colleges  of  this  country. 

In  this  connection,  it  so  happens,  as  your  Chairman  in  his 
introduction  has  been  kind  enough  to  mention,  that  there 
is  now  coming  from  the  press  the  report  of  the  President’s 
Commission  on  Higher  Education,  over  which  I  have  had 
the  honor  to  preside  during  the  past  eighteen  months.  There 
have  been  a  number  of  national  commissions  in  previous 
years  which  have  rendered  reports  primarily  in  the  fields 
of  elementary  and  secondary  education.  The  present  report 
is,  however,  the  first  time  a  national  commission  has  ever 
devoted  itself  exclusively  to  the  field  of  higher  education. 

The  report  is  contained  in  five  small  volumes,  two  of 
which  have  already  been  published ;  the  other  three  will  be 
forthcoming  during  the  next  three  weeks.  It  is  my  earnest 
hope  that  the  report  may  be  read  widely  in  every  college 
faculty  because,  after  all,  it  concerns  the  main  business  in 
which  you  and  your  associates  in  the  various  higher  insti¬ 
tutions  are  engaged.  It  calls  for  important  modifications  in 
educational  policies  and  procedures,  both  on  national  and 
state  levels,  and  within  the  institutions  themselves. 

I  intend  at  this  time  to  give  you  only  a  brief  glimpse  of 
the  report  and  its  implications. 

To  meet  the  nation’s  needs  through  an  enrollment  of 
4,600,000  students  in  our  colleges  and  universities;  to  pro¬ 
vide  the  kind  of  college  education  that  will  increase  the 
welfare  of  both  the  individual  and  the  nation;  to  assure 
equal  educational  opportunity  for  all  youth  and  adults,  com¬ 
mensurate  with  their  ability  and  interest  and  without  re¬ 
gard  to  race,  creed,  sex,  or  economic  status;  to  extend  high¬ 
er  education  and  especially  in  community  colleges,  as  the 
basis  of  a  careful  analysis  of  needs  and  facilities  wdthin  each 
state;  to  eliminate  all  student  fees  for  the  thirteenth  and 
fourteenth  years,  freshman  and  sophomore  years,  in  pub¬ 
licly  controlled  institutions,  and  to  lower  all  other  student 
fees;  to  strengthen  and  unify  state  departments  of  educa¬ 
tion  and  voluntary  state  organizations  of  higher  education ; 
to  assure  the  pre-sendee  and  in-service  education  of  facul¬ 
ties  adequate  both  in  quality  and  in  number;  to  meet  the 
expanded  instructional  and  research  needs  of  universities 
and  colleges;  and  to  finance  the  entire  program  of  higher 
education  on  a  firm  and  equitable  basis  —  these  are  the 
goals  which  the  President’s  Commission  is  staking  out  in  its 
report,  not  alone  for  higher  education  but  for  the  American 
people  as  well. 
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Two  alternatives  faced  the  Commission.  One  was  that  of 
attempting  to  predict  possible  future  enrollment  on  the  basis 
of  normal  long-time  trends.  The  other  was  that  of  seeking 
to  determine  national  needs  and  the  potential  ability  of  Ihe 
adult  population  to  meet  them.  The  Commission  chose  the 
latter  alternative. 

With  the  invaluable  assistance  of  the  Armv  and  Navy, 
a  correlation  was  made  between  the  scores  of  eleven  million 
men  in  the  classification  test  used  by  the  armed  forces, 
and  the  number  of  years  of  schooling  which  they  had  com¬ 
pleted.  Through  such  a  statistical  analysis,  correlated  still 
further  with  the  results  of  college  entrance  examinations,  it 
was  found  that  49  per  cent  of  our  young  people  eighteen  and 
nineteen  years  of  age  might  reasonably  exnect  to  complete 
at  least  the  first  two  years  of  college ;  that  32  per  cent  might 
be  expected  to  complete  at  deast  a  full  four  years  college 
course.  When  these  percentages  were  applied  to  the  group 
that  will  be  of  college  age  in  I960,  the  total  number  for  whom 
college  education  is  a  reasonable  risk  is  4,600,000  by  1960 
or  more  than  twice  the  unprecedented  number  of  students 
now  enrolled  in  college. 

Tli is  numerical  goal  presents  a  most  serious  challenge  to 
the  American  people.  If  the  goal  is  to  be  met,  courageous 
steps  must  now  be  taken  to  reappraise  curricula,  to  prepare 
faculty  members,  to  provide  physical  facilities,  and  to  assure 
adequate  financial  income  for  our  universities  and  colleges. 

In  Volume  II  of  its  report,  entitled,  “Equalizing  and  Ex¬ 
panding  Individual  Opportunities,”  the  Commission  des¬ 
cribes  the  inequalities  in  opportunity  “which  now  exist.  Some 
are  based  upon  differential  in  economic  status,  others  upon 
differences  in  race,  religion,  national  origin,  and  even  sex.  To 
alleviate  differentials  in  opportunities  based  on  nnn-economic 
factors,  the  Commission  proposes  the  elimination  of  the 
quota  system  wherever  it  exists,  the  abolition  of  discrim¬ 
ination,  and  that  immediate  steps  be  taken  looking  toward 
the  elimination  of  segregation  on  a  racial  basis. 

The  proposals  of  the  Commission  regarding  the  elimina¬ 
tion  of  economic  status  as  a  basis  for  college  attendance 
include  the  abolition,  as  I  have  said,  of  all  student  fees  for 
freshmen  and  sophomores,  the  decreasing  of  student  fees 
beyond  that  level,  and  the  establishment  of  an  extensive 
system  of  federal  scholarships  and  fellowships. 

The  proposed  scholarship  program  would  involve  a  federal 
appropriation  of  120  million  dollars,  to  be  available  for  the 
fiscal  year  beginning  July  1st  next,  which  would  increase 
until  1952  in  such  a  manner  as  to  provide  financial  assistance 
to  20  per  cent  of  the  nonveteran  students  enrolled  in  col¬ 
leges  and  universities  from  that  time  on.  These  funds 
would  be  allocated  to  the  states  on  the  two-fold  basis  of  the 
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number  of  high  school  graduates  and  the  population  seven¬ 
teen  to  twenty-one  years  of  age  in  each  state.  The  recipient 
of  a  scholarship  or  a  grant-in-aid  would  be  free  to  select  the 
institution  of  his  choice  on  the  basis  of  his  financial  need. 

The  Commission  proposes  that  the  maximum  allowance  to 
any  individual  be  $800  for  an  academic  year,  and  quoting  in 
conclusion  on  this  volume,  “Only  as  the  opportunity  for 
higher  education  is  equalized  for  every  potential  student 
who  has  the  interest  and  the  ability  to  profit  from  college 
•and  university  study,  at  both  undergraduate  and  graduate 
levels,  the  Commission  concludes,  “can  the  ideals  of  democ¬ 
racy  in  education  be  realized.  The  program  of  scholarships 
and  fellowships  here  proposed  is  not  for  the  welfare  of  the 
individual  alone  but  it  is  vital  in  the  national  interest.” 

In  the  third  volume  of  the  Commission's  report,  to  come 
from  the  press  in  a  few  days,  there  is  a  strong  statement 
pointing  out  the  fact  that  in  this  country  all  education,  in¬ 
cluding  higher  education,  contrary  to  the  situation  which  ob¬ 
tains  in  most  other  countries  of  the  world,  is  not  under  the 
control  of  the  central  government.  Technically,  higher  edu¬ 
cation  and  other  levels  of  education  may  be  controlled  by 
the  several  states,  either  through  institutions  which  they 
support  and  administer,  or  through  the  charters  which  they 
grant  to  independent  or  church-related  colleges.  Actually, 
however,  the  major  educational  policies  and  practices  of 
universities  and  colleges  in  this  cotfntry  have  been  deter¬ 
mined  neither  by  the  Federal  Government  nor  by  the  states, 
but  by  the  institutions  themselves. 

In  a  thoroughly  democratic  procedure,  the  representa¬ 
tives  of  universities  and  colleges  have  banded  together  in 
almost  innumerable  educational  associations  to  study  and 
consider  their  mutual  problems,  to  pass  resolutions  which 
stand  as  goals  to  be  attained  in  individual  institutions,  or  to 
set  up  minimum  standards  regarded- as  essential  to  secure 
the  necessary  quality  of  educational  performance.  But  in 
any  case,  what  I  wish  to  point  out  is  that  this  whole  process 
is  not  imposed  from  above;  it  is  a  thoroughly  democratic 
one,  determined  and  administered  by  the  representatives  of 
the  institutions  themselves,  a  process  where  usually  the 
voice  of  the  small  institutions  is  equal  to  that  of  the  larger 
institutions. 

We  have  here  indeed  a  manifestation  of  American  demo¬ 
cracy  at  its  best;  in  other  words,  whatever  is  wrong  or  right 
with  standards  and  practices  of  medical  education  in  this 
country  is  the  responsibility  not  only  of  the  institutions 
themselves  but  of  the  American  Medical  Association  and  the 
Association  of  American  Medical  Colleges.  Whatever  is 
wrong  or  right  with  engineering  education  is  to  the  credit 
or  blame  of  the  engineering  associations.  Whatever  is  good 
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or  bad  about  liberal  arts  education  can  be  set  down  to  the 
contribution  or  the  deficiencies  of  various  national  and  re¬ 
gional  associations.  By  the  same  token,  whatever  is  to  the 
glory  or  to  the  shame  of  intercollegiate  athletics  in  this 
country  can  be  and  should  be  laid  at  the  door  of  the  Na¬ 
tional  Collegiate  Athletic  Association  and  its  associated 
organizations  and  conferences. 

There  is,  indeed,  no  limitation  on  the  opportunity  of  this 
Association  and  its  related  organizations  to  set  standards 
and  practices  of  intercollegiate  athletic  competition.  Equal¬ 
ly,  there  is,  of  course,  no  escape  from  heavy  responsibilities 
in  one  of  the  most  difficult  areas  of  higher  education. 

Among  the  basic  outcomes  of  higher  education  in  this 
country  regarded  as  necessary  by  the  President’s  Commis¬ 
sion  on  Higher  Education  are  three  which  I  shall  read : 

“1.  To  develop  for  the  regulation  of  one’s  personal  and 
civic  life  a  code  of  behavior  based  on  ethical  principles  con¬ 
sistent  with  democratic  ideals. 

“2.  To  maintain  and  improve  one’s  own  health  and  to  co¬ 
operate  actively  and  intelligently  in  solving  community 
health  problems. 

"3.  To  participate  actively  as  an  informed  and  respon¬ 
sible  citizen  in  solving  the  social,  economic,  and  political 
problems  of  one’s  community,  state  and  nation.” 

Then,  do  intercollegiate  athletics  and  sports  contribute  to 
these  ends?  If  they  do,  there  can  be  no  doubt  as  to  their 
fitness  to  be  included  as  aspects  of  higher  education.  If  they 
do  not,  in  other  words,  if  they  in  general  tear  down  rather 
than  build  up  ethical  codes  of  behavior  for  individuals,  or  if 
they  sap  rather  than  improve  the  health  of  individuals,  or 
if  they  deflect  an  individual’s  interest  away  from  prepara¬ 
tion  for  and  participation  in  solving  the  problems  of  com¬ 
munity,  state  and  nation,  they  are  bad  influences  and  should 
no  longer  be  tolerated. 

I  believe  firmly  that  sports,  including  intercollegiate  ath¬ 
letics,  have  contributed  greatly  to  the  success  of  American 
democracy,  and  that  with  improvements,  they  have  even 
more  to  offer  to  American  life  over  the  long  future. 

In  order  to  make  clear  what  I  mean,  I  wish  to  mention 
briefly  three  little  incidents.  After  the  close  of  World  War  I, 
a  British  professor  visited  a  number  of  universities  in  this 
country.  After  returning  home,  he  wrote  a  book  in  which 
he  made  the  following  whimsical  observation :  “Everywhere 
I  went,”  said  he,  “I  heard  a  great  deal  about  student  ac¬ 
tivities  but  nowhere,  so  far  as  I  can  recall,  was  study  or  the 
pursuit  of  knowledge  included  as  a  student  activity.” 

About  this  same  time,  one  of  my  friends  who  was  in  the 
service  of  the  YMCA  in  Europe  had  remained  in  Southern 
Italy  for  a  year  after  the  close  of  the  war.  I  was  curious 
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as  to  what  he  was  doing  there  so  long  after  the  close  of  hos¬ 
tilities,  but  I  never  knew  until  he  returned  home.  Then,  in 
response  to  my  question,  he  remarked  with  a  quizzical  smile, 
“It  was  my  business  to  teach  the  students  of  the  University 
of  Naples  how  to  play.” 

Last  summer,  it  was  my  good  fortune  to  make  an  extend¬ 
ed  trip  through  most  of  the  South  American  countries.  One 
beautiful  Sunday  afternoon  in  Buenos  Aires,  I  attended  a 
professional  soccer  football  game,  along  with  64,999  other 
people.  The  rapidly  moving  game  and  the  intensity  of  the 
interest  of  the  crowd  fascinated  me,  but  not  so  much  as 
certain  of  the  arrangements.  Completely  surrounding  the 
field  was  what  I,  as  a  former  professor  of  modern  European 
history,  would  have  called  a  moat,  topped  on  the  inside  with 
a  six-foot  barbed  wire  fence.  All  that  I  missed  was  the 
drawbridge  and  the  portcullis.  My  friends  assured  me  that 
in  these  later  days,  the  moat  and  the  barbed  wire  fence 
were  no  longer  necessary  for  the  protection  of  the  players, 
but  they  were  kept  there  just  in  case. 

I  have  drawn  these  three  little  pictures  of  sports  in  three 
different  parts  of  the  world  because  I  have  reached  some 
conclusions  about  them,  and  related  observations.  It  is  my 
firm  belief  that  with  all  the  intellectual  progress  which 
rightfully  belongs  to  the  universities  of  Continental  Europe, 
the  students  of  those  institutions  over  the  years  have  been 
sadly  deficient  in  those  very  things  we  usually  call  student 
activities,  including  competitive  sports,  which  tend  to  hu¬ 
manize  them  and  to  make  them  both  good  losers  as  well  as 
good  winners.  It  is  just  possible  that  over  the  years  they 
would  have  gotten  along  better  with  themselves  and  with 
other  peoples  if  they  had  had  deeply  instilled  in  them  the 
give  and  take  of  athletic  competition. 

Similarly,  I  am  convinced  that  the  rapid  extension  of  all 
kinds  of  sports  facilities  which  one  sees  these  days  in  near¬ 
ly  all  Latin  American  countries  is  one  of  the  best  evidences 
of  growth  there  in  the  capacity  to  make  democratic  govern¬ 
ment  work.  And  so  I  see  in  these  student  activities,  includ¬ 
ing  sports,  in  American  universities  and  colleges,  even 
though  it  may  mean  a  little  less  intensive  effort  along  purely 
intellectual  lines,  one  of  the  best  preparations  to  enable 
young  men  and  even  young  women  to  practice  democracy 
successfully  in  all  aspects  of  our  life.  A  healthy  body  and 
fair  play  in  athletic  competition  are  two  of  the  most  im¬ 
portant  attributes  of  the  good  citizen. 

To  you  men  who  spend  your  lives  in  instilling  these 
features  into  the  youth  of  our  land,  the  nation  is  much  in¬ 
debted  for  a  job  that  is  being  better  and  better  done.  More¬ 
over,  of  course,  we  are  also  immensely  indebted  both  to 
those  of  you  who  donned  a  uniform  and  to  those  of  you  who 
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remained  at  your  post  in  the  universities  and  colleges  during 
World  War  II,  for  the  innumerable  and  invaluable  services 
which  you  rendered  the  nation  in  a  time  of  peril. 

But  now  the  wrar  is  over,  and  what  is  more,  we  are  pre¬ 
sumably  at  peace.  Presumably  also  by  now  wre  should  have 
been  able  to  get  back  to  normalcy  and  to  take  up  the  col¬ 
legiate  life  where  we  left  it  off.  But  not  so.  Few  things  are 
as  they  were  before. 

At  this  time,  the  public  is- taking  an  increasing  interest  in 
sports  of  all  kinds,  as  has  been  made  abundantly  clear  by 
the  attendance  at  football  games  this  past  season.  During 
the  war,  many  institutions  gave  up  intercollegiate  athletics 
temporarily  and  others  paid  little  attention  to  them.  We  are 
therefore  at  a  period  of  transition  w’hich,  fortunately,  is 
sharp  enough  to  be  recognized  by  everybody.  What  we  do 
this  year  in  intercollegiate  athletics,  what,  indeed,  is  done  at 
this  Convention  today  and  tomorrow,  will  set  the  tone  and 
standards  for  long  years  ahead.  I  hope  that  you  may  have 
both  the  vision  and  the  courage  to  plan  wisely. 

I  do  not,  of  course,  regard  myself  as  competent  to  com¬ 
ment  in  detail  upon  the  great  problems  which  confront  you, 
but  I  have  a  few  observations  which  I  believe  to  be  pertinent. 

First,  a  college  or  a  university  is  a  place  where  people, 
both  young  and  old,  come  to  study  and  to  improve  their 
mental  and  moral  equipment.  It  follows  that  only  those 
persons  who  can  qualify  for  the  pursuit  of  these  objectives 
should  be  admitted  to  membership  in  the  student  body.  An 
individual  may  or  may  not  have  promising  athletic  ability 
but  he  should  be  admitted  to  college  neither  because  of  or 
for  lack  of  athletic  attainments  but  because  he  gives  evi¬ 
dence  of  being  a  student;  in  other  words,  a  college  is  not  a 
place  to  park  an  athlete  just  long  enough  that  he  may  de¬ 
velop  sufficient  athletic  skill  to  be  offered  a  contract  to  play 
professional  football,  baseball,  or  basketball. 

Second,  students  who  are  in  need,  and  only  those  who  are 
in  need,  should  be  assisted  by  scholarships,  loans,  or  em¬ 
ployment  to  complete  their  college  career.  The  institution 
should  know  the  circumstances  surrounding  each  individual 
student.  It  should  determine  what  form  and  amount  of  as¬ 
sistance  is  needed  in  each  individual  case  and  it  should,  of 
course,  administer  the  aid.  Every  student,  both  those  with 
athletic  interests  and  others  not  so  inclined,  should  be  eligi¬ 
ble  on  equal  terms  for  such  assistance.  The  implication  of 
this  policy  is  that  there  should  be  no  such  thing  as  athletic 
scholarships  or  athletic  subsidies  of  any  kind,  but  only  vari¬ 
ous  forms  of  aid  for  students,  some  of  whom  will,  of  course, 
have  athletic  interests  and  ability. 

Third,  a  college  or  a  university  may  properly  engage  in 
an  organized  search  for  students,  but  not  for  athletes.  In 
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the  light  of  what  I  have  already  said,  this  statement  seems 
superfluous.  If  the  institution  exists  only  for  students,  if 
it  should  admit  into  the  student  body  none  but  students,  if 
it  should  give  financial  aid  only  to  students,  it  seems  utterly 
superfluous  to  suggest  that  it  should  recruit  anyone  who  is 
not  a  student.  Yet,  unfortunately,  not  all  institutions  have 
advanced  to  that  stage  where  they  have  left  off  the  recruit¬ 
ing  of  athletes  and  worked  out  an  organized  program  of 
searching  for  students  fitted  to  benefit  by  the  educational 
facilities  which  they  possess. 

As  objective  tests  and  other  measures  of  native  ability 
and  accomplishment  to  identify  promising  students  are 
developed,  recruiting  athletes  for  universities  and  colleges 
will  gradually  fall  into  the  illogical  and  unworthy  position  it 
deserves.  Certainly,  no  coach  or  athletic  director  who  is 
working  for  the  objectives  of  higher  education  to  which  they 
are  now  dedicated  will  allow  himself  to  engage  in  the  re¬ 
cruiting  of  athletes.  His  interest,  as  that  of  every  member 
of  the  faculty,  should  be  in  students.  It  is  hoped  that  many 
students  will  have  athletic  and  sports  interests,  for  as  I 
have  endeavored  to  make  abundantly  clear,  the  future  suc¬ 
cess  of  our  American  democratic  way  of  life  depends  in  no 
small  measure  on  the  development  of  our  recreational  and 
sport  program. 

I  have  stated  categorically  that  this  Association  bears  the 
same  heavy  responsibility  to  develop  healthy,  sound  prin¬ 
ciples  and  high  standards  through  democratic  processes  in 
your  area  of  higher  education  as  we  now  expect  from  the 
voluntary  organizations  that  operate  in  all  other  areas  of 
higher  education. 

Now,  it  is  my  business  to  know  something  about  educa¬ 
tional  organizations  in  this  country.  Practically  all  of  the 
important  ones  are  members  of  the  American  Council,  and 
I  have  some  notion  about  the  relative  effectiveness  and  im¬ 
portance  of  these  several  organizations.  I  can  tell  you  at 
once  that  some  of  them  are  scarcely  more  than  clubs,  where 
people  in  the  same  field  get  together  at  annual  meetings, 
largely  for  social  purposes  or  to  look  for  new  jobs  or  to  look 
over  promising  additions  to  their  staff,  or  to  have  the  thrill¬ 
ing  opportunity  once  in  a  while  of  making  a  speech  before 
colleges,  or  to  exchange  experiences,  or,  finally,  to  engage  in 
the  passing  of  pious  resolutions  which  are  disregarded  at 
will  when  one  gets  back  home  and  has  sobered  up.  (I  see 
from  your  reaction  that  some  of  these  observations  seem  to 
apply,  even  in  this  Association.) 

It  is  a  universal  experience  of  the  individual  members  of 
any  such  organization  to  grow  weary  of  this  rather  slow 
and  uncertain  process  of  improvement.  The  president  of  the 
institution,  who  does  not  often  take  the  trouble  to  attend  the 
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annual  meeting  himself  —  and  I  know  a  good  many  of  them 
and  I  don’t  see  them  here  this  morning  —  sometimes  asks 
the  embarrassing  question  of  the  coach  or  the  athletic  di¬ 
rector,  “Well,  what  do  we  get  out  of  our  association  anyway  ? 
Is  it  getting  anywhere?” 

Embarrassing  incidents  and  evidences  of  low  standards 
of  certain  institutions  have  become  matters  of  common 
knowledge,  and  so,  at  the  psychological  moment,  at  one  of 
the  annual  meetings,  someone  jumps  to  his  feet  and,  at  the 
end  of  an  impassioned  description  of  the  situation,  shouts 
the  embarrassing  question,  “Why,  in  heaven’s  name”  —  or 
you  can  substitute  anything  else  —  “don’t  we  do  something 
about  it?” 

At  that  moment,  a  new  accrediting  or  regulating  agency 
is  born.  In  one  form  or  another,  that  same  question  was 
raised  by  the  American  Council  on  Medical  Education,  by  the 
Engineers  Council  for  Professional  Development,  by  the 
Council  on  Pharmaceutical  Education,  by  the  North  Central 
Association,  and  a  whole  host  of  voluntary  educational  or¬ 
ganizations  that  felt  that  they  had  a  greater  and  deeper  re¬ 
sponsibility  to  their  respective  fields  of  education  than  the 
mere  exchange  of  information  and  the  passing  of  resolutions. 

The  organization  then  and  there  resolves  that  it  will  set 
up  certain  standards  of  minimum  performance  which  it  will 
expect  of  all  the  colleges  which  wish  to  continue  their  mem¬ 
bership  in  the  organization.  At  once,  it  becomes  clear  that 
the  objectives  to  be  sought  are  qualitative  in  nature  and 
therefore  difficult  of  definition  and  measurement.  Rut  hav¬ 
ing  labored  long  hours,  perhaps  over  several  years,  the 
standards  are  reduced  to  writing,  and  after  hectic  debate, 
they  are  adopted  as  part  of  the  fundamental  law  of  the  as¬ 
sociation.  Somewhat  weary  and  with  a  certain disillusion¬ 
ment  concerning  the  well-mindedness  of  long-time  friends 
and  some  doubt  as  to  the  program,  the  majority  of  the  dele¬ 
gates  make  their  way  home  under  the  naive  assumption  that 
having  set  up  a  fine  piece  of  machinery,  it  will  work  auto¬ 
matically.  ... 

Weil,  any  professor  of  political  science  who  spends  a 

semester  in  describing  the  provisions  of  a  national  consti¬ 
tution,  the  details  of  a  law,  or  the  workings  of  a  political 
party,  as  I  used  to  do  when  I  was  leading  a  useful  life  as  a 
college  professor,  and  does  not,  at  the  close  of  the  course, 
point  out  the  fact  that  no  machine,  whether  phvsical  or 
social,  will  run  without  a  continuous  supply  of  life-giving 
energy,  is  certainly  derelict  in  his  duty  as  a  teacher. 

In  a  social  organization,  this  energy  consists  of  back¬ 
ground,  of  intelligent  interest  and  support,  but  in  its  apnli- 
cation  it  requires  the  time  and  effort  of  a  competent  staff 
which  can  and  will  follow  through  in  order  to  see  that  things 
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happen  in  individual  institutions.  And  so,  the  medical,  den¬ 
tal,  pharmaceutical,  engineering  and  liberal  arts  organiza¬ 
tions  soon  found  that  they  could  not  depend  on  standards 
alone.  They  had  to  invent  ways  of  implementing  and  insur¬ 
ing  them. 

My  friends,  the  reason  why  we  admire  what  has  been  done 
to  improve  the  quality  of  education  in  these  and  other  areas 
is  because  in  each  of  them  there  were  and  are  men  of  vision 
and  courage,  who  were  willing  to  take  the  measures  neces¬ 
sary  to  secure  widespread  improvement. 

Now,  I  do  not  know  the  history  of  this  organization  in 
detail.  I  do  know  that  some  great  figures  in  American  edu¬ 
cation  have  been  identified  with  it,  have  believed  in  it,  have 
sacrificed  for  it,  and  have  helped  it  to  make  an  exceedingly 
important  contribution  to  American  education.  But  it  would 
only  be  a  repetition  of  what  has  occurred  in  other  voluntary 
educational  organizations  if,  for  the  first  thirty  to  thirty-five 
years,  its  members  met  largely  for  social  purposes,  for  the 
exchange  of  experiences,  and  for  the  purpose  occasionally  of 
passing  a  few  pious  resolutions.  Then  came  December  1939, 
when  the  first  draft  of  your  present  Constitution  was  pro¬ 
posed  and  two  years  later,  in  Detroit,  adopted  with  some 
modifications. 

Perhaps  there  were  some  even  then  who  realized  that  the 
athletic  code  in  our  country  could  not  and  would  not  be 
carried  out  automatically.  At  any  rate,  the  war  came  on; 
all  standards  were  widely  disregarded,  and  many  people 
rightly  feared  that  the  colleges  would  not  again  resume 
their  march  upward  on  athletic  matters. 

But  happily,  you  have  resisted  this  temptation  and  are 
now  considering  a  revision  of  the  standards  of  your  Asso¬ 
ciation.  I  am  convinced  that  there  has  been  steady  and  con¬ 
sistent  progress  in  the  definition  of  the  standards  which 
ought  to  govern  intercollegiate  athletics. 

The  suggested  amendments  to  Article  III  are  obvious  im¬ 
provements,  it  seems  to  me.  but  the  mere  improvement  of 
standards  in  Article  III  will  not  in  itself  turn  the  trick, 
particularly  if,  as  one  prominent  coach  is  reported  to  have 
said  in  a  Washington  newspaper  at  any  rate,  I  don’t  know 
whether  it  was  said  in  New  York,  “Many  will  vote  for  the 
code  but  are  figuring  out  ways  to  beat  it.” 

It  is  therefore  indispensable  in  this  Association  as  it  has 
proved  to  be  in  every  other  voluntary  educational  organiza¬ 
tion.  which  has  set  itself  to  improve  standards  in  higher 
education,  to  know  what  steps  are  being  contemplated  in 
order  to  carry  out  the  program.  I  call  attention,  therefore, 
to  the  brave  and  indispensable  beginning  toward  implement¬ 
ing  this  program  contained  in  Article  IV  of  this  challeng¬ 
ing  document. 
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Let  there  be  no  misunderstanding.  You  have  come  to  a 
parting  of  the  ways.  If  you  accept  these  additions  to  your 
Constitution,  you  are  entering  on  the  path  of  exerting  mean¬ 
ingful  pressure  upon  those  institutions  which,  by  negligence, 
ignorance,  or  deliberate  disobedience,  frustrate  the  realiza¬ 
tion  of  the  high  objectives  which  you  have  in  mind.  The 
adoption  of  the  “Sanity  Code”  will  therefore  at  long  last 
turn  the  NCAA  from  a  discussion  body  into  a  regulatory 
body  and  actually  make  the  Association  a  national  con¬ 
ference  for  solving  on  a  national  scale  many  of  the  problems 
which  hitherto  regional  athletic  conferences  in  varying  de¬ 
grees  of  effectiveness  and  honesty  have  shouldered. 

Moreover,  if  the  Association  takes  this  action,  it  will  have 
many  strong  supporters.  The  conferences  will  continue  to 
be  important  in  enforcing  standards,  and  I  am  certain  that 
the  Association  could,  if  it  would,  count  on  the  active  co¬ 
operation  of  the  regional  accrediting  associations,  such  as 
the  North  Central  Association,  the  Southern  Association, 
and  so  forth. 

One  further  w’ord  to  those  of  you  who  may  have  your 
doubts.  The  new  code  clearly  leaves  to  each  institution,  as 
it  should,  the  primary  responsibility  of  enforcing  the  pro¬ 
posed  principles,  but  it  places  at  your  disposal  the  active 
assistance  of  the  association  of  which  you  are  an  integral 
part,  in  meeting  standards  of  performance,  in  the  fields  of 
medicine,  dentistry,  law,  and  all  the  rest  of  them.  The  ex¬ 
ecutive  officers  and  the  faculty  of  these  respective  divisions 
in  the  weaker  institutions  have  had  occasion  repeatedly  to 
rise  up  and  bless  their  respective  accrediting  associations 
for  assisting  them  to  accomplish  standards  which,  through 
their  own  efforts  alone,  they  would  never  have  been  able 
to  realize. 

I  have  emphasized  quite  prominently  the  primary  respon¬ 
sibility  of  the  colleges  and  universities  themselves  in  im¬ 
proving  their  practices  and  procedures.  This  is  as  it  should 
be.  But  they  cannot  do  it  alone.  Other  agencies  of  society 
quite  definitely  and  perhaps  quite  properly  influence  the 
standards  of  university  and  college  education,  and  I  want  to 
mention  one  of  them  for  a  moment  or  two,  and  that  is  the 
press. 

Here,  I  believe  that  we  are  in  pretty  dark  territory,  where 
both  the  institutions  and  the  press  have  got  a  good  deal  to 
think  about.  The  public  is  certainly  sports-conscious  and 
the  newspapers  write  fully  thereof.  They  devote  a  good  deal 
of  space  to  it.  The  individual  player  on  a  college  team  eager¬ 
ly  scans  every  reference  to  his  name  in  the  paper;  the  coach 
anxiously  watches  the  trend  of  newspaper  criticism;  and 
alumni  want  to  know  how  things  are  going.  And  so  the 
college  or  university  dishes  out  publicity  material  on  inter- 
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collegiate  athletics  particularly  during  the  football  season 
in  such  quantity  as  to  justify  the  conclusion  that  nothing 
else  at  the  institution  is  anything  like  of  the  same  impor¬ 
tance.  Occasionally,  there  is  an  elaborate  public  relations 
department  which  courts  favorable  publicity  at  such  length 
as  not  to  be  above  serving  liquor  to  indiscreet  gentlemen 
of  the  press  in  such  quantities  as  to  be  a  public  disgrace. 

Wherever  this  situation  obtains,  the  university  adminis¬ 
tration  is  itself  primarily  to  blame  and  no  president  of  an 
institution  who  is  w’orthy  of  his  position  will  allow  it  to 
continue  once  it  has  been  called  to  his  attention.  But  the 
press,  too,  must  bear  its  share  of  responsibility.  Much  of 
the  best  and  unquestionably  much  of  the  worst  writing  in 
American  journalism  appears  in  the  sports  pages,  so  de¬ 
clares  Neil  MacNeil  in  his  book,  “Without  Fear  or  Favor.” 
“Certainly  also,”  says  the  same  author  in  another  place, 
“the  crooked  sports  writer  has  ample  opportunity  to  accept 
graft,  and  he  is  frequently  thrown  in  with  a  fast-spending 
crowd.” 

To  be  sure,  these  are  observations  which  are  made  about 
writers  and  reporters  in  certain  professional  sports,  but  the 
men  who  report  on  professional  sports  are  often  the  very 
same  men  who  write  about  amateur  intercollegiate  athletics ; 
in  other  words,  they  naturally  apply  the  same  standards  to 
amateur  sports  as  they  do  to  professional  sports.  The  chief 
consideration  is  to  win.  Sports  are  not  thought  of  as  recrea¬ 
tion,  as  helping  to  build  a  rounded  character,  as  a  means  of 
teaching  fair  play,  as  an  adjunct  of  scholarship,  indeed,  as 
any  of  the  major  objectives  which  a  college  or  university 
should  have  in  mind  in  building  up  its  program  of  physical 
education.  In  other  words,  as  Red  Smith  points  out  in  the 
chapter  on  sports  in  the  book,  “Late  City  Edition,”  the 
trouble  with  most  bad  sports  writers  is  that  they  have  only 
the  foggiest  notion  of  what  a  newspaper  is  all  about. 

The  press  has  therefore  a  great  responsibility  in  the  pro¬ 
motion  of  amateur  athletics,  which  it  is  not  at  all  discharg¬ 
ing  satisfactorily  at  this  time.  In  its  recent  report,  the  Com¬ 
mission  on  Freedom  of  the  Press  made  the  following  pro¬ 
nouncement:  “Although  the  standards  of  press  performance 
arise  as  much  from  the  public  situation  and  need  as  from  the 
conscious  goals  of  the  press,  these  standards  must  be  ad¬ 
ministered  by  the  press  itself.  This  means  that  the  press 
must  now’  take  the  community’s  objectives  as  its  own  ob¬ 
jectives,  and  for  the  correction  of  abuses,  the  maxim  holds 
good  that  self-correction  holds  out  a  reasonable  and  realistic 
hope  as  distinct  from  lip  service  to  piously  framed  codes.” 
When  this  standard  is  applied  honestly  and  intelligently 
by  the  press  of  this  country  to  the  field  of  amateur  inter¬ 
collegiate  athletics,  a  great  incubus  will  be  raised  from  the 
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shoulders  of  collegiate  athletic  departments  and  the  press 
will  join  other  social  agencies  in  helping  universities  and 
colleges  to  discharge  high-minded  and  indispensable  func¬ 
tions. 

My  friends,  I  do  not  need  to  tell  you  that  you  are  respon¬ 
sible  for  the  proper  promotion  of  one  of  the  most  difficult 
aspects  of  American  higher  education.  It  is  an  area  where 
considerable  money  is  involved,  where  emotions  often  run 
high,  where  competition  is  keen,  where  outside  influences, 
including  the  press,  frequently  hinder  rather  than  help;  in 
short,  where  the  severest  tests  of  character  are  the  daily 
portion.  For  these  responsibilities,  universities  and  colleges 
in  their  upward  march  need  both  outstanding  and  upstand¬ 
ing  men  of  integrity  and  character,  who  refuse  to  be  dis¬ 
couraged  ;  for  in  this  drive  towards  goals  so  predominantly  a 
matter  of  simple  moral  standards,  we  have  been  marching  in 
the  sand,  and  we  shall  always  march  in  the  sand  —  two  steps 
forward  and  one  step  backward  —  but  nevertheless,  ever 
onward  and  upward. 


IV.  Branch  Rickey 

President  of  the  Brooklyn  National  League  Baseball  Club 

It  has  always  been  in  my  mind  that  anyone  making  a 
public  talk  should  never  explain  or  apologize  about  his  physi¬ 
cal  frailties.  Let  him  be  judged  on  his  own.  But  I  am  re¬ 
minded  now  of  the  half-witted  son  of  a  farmer  who  was  sent 
by  his  father  to  a  neighboring  farm  to  borrow  an  implement. 
The  farmer  said  to  him,  “You  go  over  there  and  just  keep 
your  mouth  shut  and  they’ll  never  find  out  that  you’re  a 
fool.”  The  boy  went  over  and  the  man  said,  “Is  your  name 
John?”  He  didn’t  answer.  The  man  said,  “Don’t  you  live 
over  at  so-and-so?”  He  didn’t  answer.  The  man  said.  “What 
did  you  come  over  here  for?”  He  didn’t  answer.  The  man 
said,  “You’re  a  fool!”  The  boy  went  home  and  said  to  his 
father,  “Pop,  I  never  said  a  word  but  he  found  out  anyway !” 

Well,  it  is  so  obvious  that  I  am  under  some  difficulties  that 
I  almost  have  to  apologize.  This  is  the  first  time  in  almost 
forty  years  that  I  have  had  to  do  it,  to  make  an  apology  for 
my  physical  condition.  I  took  three  hundred  thousand  units 
of  penicillin  and  that  has  helped  me  to  get  up  here.  It’s  a 
fortunate  thing  that  my  partner  in  the  ownership  of  the 
Brooklyn  Club  is  a  manufacturer  of  penicillin,  because  I 
don’t  suppose  I  would  ever  have  gotten  that  much  anywhere 
else.  Otherwise,  I  came  prepared. 

It  is  in  this  group,  over  a  period  of  very  many  years,  that 
I  have  really  found  my  heroes  to  worship.  Most  of  the  heroes 
of  my  early  life  are  gone.  It  is,  I  believe,  from  this  group 
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that  the  heroes  of  the  boys  of  America  are  now  very  largely 
to  be  obtained.  It  is  not  in  the  field  of  philosophical  attain¬ 
ment  or  intellectual  pursuits  that  boys  look  for  heroes,  that 
the  young  man  looks  for  heroes.  It  is  largely  in  the  sports 
field.  It  was  true  in  antiquity  and  in  the  Bible  and  it  is  true 
today.  As  a  boy,  I  looked  to  a  man  who  was  the  greatest 
feeder  of  a  thrashing  machine  in  the  country.  He  was  an 
artist.  I  remember  sitting  on  my  father’s  knee  one  night 
and  when  he  asked  me  what  I  would  like  to  be  when  I  grew 
up,  I  told  him  I  would  like  to  be  a  champion  feeder  like  Mr. 
Harriman. 

This  is  an  important  meeting.  Your  meetings  from  vear 
to  year  are  highly  important.  I  am  not  so  sure  that  Pro¬ 
fessor  James,  when  he  wrote  his  essay  on  the  moral  equiva¬ 
lents  of  war,  could  not  have  gone  a  step  further  and  made  a 
specific  application  of  his  thesis  to  sports  in  America.  I 
think  he  had  it  in  mind  and  you  can  read  it  into  his  essay 
very  easily.  Heaven  knows,  if  a  war  has  any  moral  equiva¬ 
lents,  wherever  they  are  to  be  found,  we  should  seek  to  find 
them  and,  most  surely,  it  is  in  the  field  of  competitive  sports 
throughout  the  British  Empire  and  our  country  that  those 
moral  equivalents  may  be  found.  If  so,  and  to  the  extent  to 
which  it  is  true,  this  meeting  and  similar  meetings  become 
of  vast  importance  to  our  whole  country. 

I  recall  the  book,  “England  and  the  English.”  by  Price 
Collier,  where  he  tells  about  his  gazing  at  a  great  crowd  in 
a  public  square  in  London,  in  front  of  a  newspaper  office, 
where  there  was  a  great  placard  out  and  lights  were  playing 
on  it.  He  knew  that  the  House  of  Parliament  was  meeting, 
he  knew  that  the  Irish  question  was  on  the  front  page  of 
the  papers  at  the  time,  he  knew  that  there  was  ouite  a 
violent  debate  on  apportioning  monev  for  the  British 
navy  and  other  important  things;  colonial  difficulties  were 
the  leading  questions  of  the  day.  And  yet.  headlined  on  this 
great  billboard  was,  “England’s  Big  Task.”  and  it  didn’t  con¬ 
cern  itself  with  any  of  the  things  of  current  interest.  A 
British  cricket  eleven  was  playing  in  Australia,  and  the 
Australian  eleven  had  made  an  unexpectedly  large  score  that 
day,  and  it  was  England’s  big  task  to  meet  or  beat  that 
score  the  following  day. 

Tlie  history  of  the  British  Empire  shows  that  they  have 
found  their  preparation  for  war  in  the  nlaving  fields  of  the 
British  Empire,  and  that  preparation  largely  came  there, 
so  we  can  understand  a  bit,  perhaps,  the  point  that  a  handful 
of  men  have  been  terrifically  influential  in  controlling  the 
destinies  of  two-fifths  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  world.  Here 
is  a  background  of  training  that  is  tremendously  meaning¬ 
ful.  and  we  are  not  onlv  imitators  of  the  British  estimate  of 
sports,  but  we  are  leading  both  in  properties  and  the  invest- 
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ment  of  our  young  manhood  in  sports  fields.  It  is  a  charac¬ 
teristic  we  have,  and  I  wish  to  speak  specifically  upon  one 
phase  of  it,  and  perhaps  generalize  here  and  there,  but  only 
for  a  brief  time. 

An  amateur  player  is  one  who  has  not  received  and  who 
does  not  receive  pay  for  or  because  of  his  athletic  skill  or 
ability.  I  repeat  the  first  of  my  formula  that  I  have  set  up: 
An  amateur  player  is  one  who  has  not  received  and  does  not 
receive  for  or  because  of  his  athletic  skill  or  ability,  pay. 

Second,  a  professional  player  is  one  who  has  or  who  does. 

Third,  the  college  player  should  be  an  amateur.  . 

Fourth,  there  should  be  no  professional  inducement  to  the 
amateur  to  end  his  amateur  status,  (A)  before  his  normal 
graduation,  or,  (B)  prior  to  the  expiration  of  his  college 
eligibility,  with  a  provision  I  wish  to  refer  to. 

A  professional  is  one  who  does  not  play  a  game  he  can 
afford  to  lose.  An  amateur  is  one  who  does  not  play  a  game 
he  cannot  afford  to  lose.  If  we  do  not  agree  that  there  is  a 
difference  between  the  amateur  and  the  professional  in  this 
country  now,  with  sharp  lines  of  demarcation  that  are  sub¬ 
ject  to  agreed  definition,  and  that  those  lines  shall  be  dis¬ 
tinct  and  maintained  distinctly,  if  we  do  not  agree  upon  that, 
then  my  discourse  means  nothing.  I  am  assuming  that  the 
four  statements  I  have  made  are  acceptable  generallv. 

It  is  the  right  and  practice  of  the  Brooklyn  Baseball  Club 
to  pay  men  to  play  baseball. 

It  is  the  duty  and,  generally,  in  the  better  educational 
institutions,  the  practice,  not  to  put  a  dollar  sign  on  boys' 
muscles.  We.  must  not  admit,  and  yet,  for  the  snke  of 
sheer  honesty  it  could  be  admitted,  that  open  and  out¬ 
right  subsidizing  should  be  permitted.  We  have  got  to  say 
that  there  is  something  other  than  simply  the  passing  of 
one’s  work  that  qualifies  him  for  representing  his  college  or 
university  in  intercollegiate  athletics.  If  we  don’t  admit 
that,  then,  again,  there  is  no  point  to  the  discussion. 

Am  I  receiving  something  from  this  college  which  1  would 
not  receive  if  I  were  not  an  athlete?  Is  the  real  question 
involved  in  all  these  twilight-zone  problems  the  amateur 
status?  I  do  not  think  that  it  always  follows  that  a  candi¬ 
date  for  the  team  should  be  disqualified  if  he  answers  the 
question  affirmatively,  but  such  answer  makes  further  In¬ 
vestigation,  in  my  judgment,  immediately  necessary. 

I  think  it  is  not  wrong  for  an  athlete  to  receive  a  scholar* 
ship  if  awarded  on  the  basis  of  requirements  of  awards 
to  nonathletes.  The  hopelessness  of  some  of  our  leading 
educators  in  the  battle  for  amateurism  in  our  colleges  in¬ 
dicates  a  defeatism.  I  am  not  ready  to  accept  it. 

If  students  pass  their  work,  there  should  be  other  things 
to  be  considered  before  they  can  be  admitted  to  participation. 
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A  boy  must  have  a  sense  of  earning  his  pay  for  his 
laboi .  Otherwise,  the  educational  process  fails,  provided 
that  character  is  at  all  a  part  of  a  desirable  graduation  re¬ 
sult.  The  boy  is  internally  precariously  set  up,  if  not  ex¬ 
ternally,  who  runs  for  county  attorney  twenty  years  hence 
and  who  knows  he  got  something  in  college  for  his  playing 
prowess  at  the  very  time  that  he  was  signingstatements  that 
he  was  not  getting  a  cent,  and  no  boy  graduates  with  a 
conscience  so  dull  that  he  does  not  understand  the  violation 
of  the  Conference  code.  There  is  no  quibble  about  the  phrase, 
getting  a  cent.”  A  college  with  amateur  players  cannot  be 
a  party  to  violations. 

The  statement  that  the  colleges  are  making  more  pro¬ 
fessionals  every  year  than  are  employed  in  the  professional 
field,  if  true,  does  not  affect  the  obligation  of  the  profession¬ 
al  clubs  to  leave  these  amateurs  alone.  But  your  position, 
looking  to  solution,  would  be  stronger  if  your  own  house 
were  completely  in  order.  If  the  man  is,  by  the  definition  we 
have  accepted,  not  an  amateur,  then  you  are  not  entitled  to 

play  him,  and  particularly  so  since  you  made  him  a  de  facto 
professional. 

I  think  a  boy  does  wrong  to  affirm  his  eligibility  when  he 
knows  that  there  is  a  quid  pro  ouo  in  his  statement.  His 
“quid”  is  his  football  or  baseball  playing,  and  the  college 
does  a  greater  harm  to  suborn  the  boy. 

“Pro”  football  has  toed  the  mark  for  you,  but  that  is  not 
simply  a  generous  or  considerate  action.  “Pro”  football 
knows  that  its  minor  leagues,  its  feeders,  are  the  colleges, 
exclusively  so  and  at  no  cost  —  except  for  the  war  between 
the  National  League  and  the  American  Conference,  unfor¬ 
tunately.  But  it  knows  that  its  minor  leagues,  are  the  col¬ 
leges.  They  concentrate  scouting  for  the  professionals  and 
furnish  a  favorable  spot,  with  publicity  thrown  in.  The 
“pro”  games  will  never  start  out  to  hire  and  will  never  end 
unless  you  do.  Of  course,  their  rules  will  be  accommodated 
to  your  most  whimsical  requirements.  Basketball  is  the 
same,  for  the  same  reasons. 

Baseball  is  different.  Even  the  high  school  player  can 
make  good  in  the  professional  leagues.  I  had  six  boys  on  the 
Brooklyn  Club  at  one  time,  not  one  of  whom  had  reached  his 
eighteenth  year.  There  is  a  club  in  the  National  League 
whose  overall  production  cost  of  raw  material  in  1947  ex¬ 
ceeded  $500,000,  and  that  does  not  include  to  the  purchase 
price  of  any  star. 

We  have  enacted  a  high  school  rule,  as  you  know.  We 
cannot  touch  them.  We  observe  American  Legion  competi¬ 
tion  until  boys  are  seventeen.  If  we  are  to  be  restricted  both 
in  high  school  and  college,  say,  for  eight  years,  then  not  only 
do  we  limit  our  market  almost  to  extinction,  but  the  ap- 
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prenticeship  necessary  to  be  served  in  the  minors,  even  by 
the  college  graduate,  brings  a  player  to  the  age  where  in 
most  cases  he  cannot  afford  the  apprenticeship,  for  obvious 
reasons.  The  educational  program  in  this  country  is  more 
important  than  professional  sport,  provided  we  are  in  agree¬ 
ment  on  what  is  comprised  in  the  educational  program. 

I  do  not  believe  for  one  moment  that  if  you  proceed  on 
the  basis  of  opposing  professionalism  or  continue  successful¬ 
ly  the  fight  for  amateur  status,  you  will  have  less  head¬ 
aches  than  if  you  go  professional.  You  will  have  far  more 
difficulties  if  you  compete  with  us.  Professionalism  means 
stars,  and  while  stars  do  not,  generally  speaking,  alone  make 
for  victory  or  attendance,  they  do  create  headaches.  Dis¬ 
parity  of  salaries  of  stars  breaks  down  team  play,  and  this 
thing  we  call  morale  more  quickly  and  effectively  than  any¬ 
thing  else,  and  when  you  get  into  the  field  of  competing  with 
great  freedom  for  players  and  competing,  too,  in  the  field 
of  terms  offered,  you  will  have  created  more  headaches  for 
yourselves  than  you  have  ever  yet  been  permitted  to  con¬ 
template.  Besides,  these  exceptional  players  sometimes  call¬ 
ed  stars  are  comparative  creatures  and  quickly  forgotten. 

Baseball,  professionally,  I  am  sure,  will  conform  fully  if 
we  are  dealing  only  with  bona  fide  college  players.  If  you 
will  stay  out  of  the  professional  field  as  defined,  we  will  stay 
out  of  the  college  field.  If  you  don’t  make  our  men  pro¬ 
fessionals,  we  won’t,  either.  But  perfectionism  in  the  mak¬ 
ing  or  enforcement  of  the  so-called  amateur  rule  is  not  easy 
or  close  at  hand.  Sixteen  major  league  clubs  and  more  than 
fifty  minor  leagues  are  in  business.  You  are  in  it,  or  we 
think  you  are,  as  an  integral  part  of  your  program  in  physi¬ 
cal  education,  with  only  part  of  your  curriculum  vested  in 
collegiate  sport.  Your  objective  lies  within  the  field  of  edu¬ 
cation,  really.  Ours  embraces  all  that  comes  within  the 
scope  of  private  enterprise,  define  it  as  you  will.  We,  you 
and  I,  your  Association  and  professional  sport,  must  work 
out  the  conflicting  differences. 

May  I  leave  with  you  a  suggestion  which  I  believe  is  a 
trading  factor  and  a  very  advanced  step  in  the  discussion 
w'hich  may  lead  to  a  very  satisfactory  solution  ?  My  sugges¬ 
tion  is  substantially  as  follows:  “No  student  of  any  accredit¬ 
ed  college  or  university  in  the  United  States  can  be  employed 
or  offered  employment  by  professional  baseball  directly  or 
indirectly  from  the  time  of  his  matriculation  for  his  second 
scholastic  year  and  until,  1)  the  date  of  graduation  of  his 
class,  or,  2)  the  date  of  his  completion  of  participation  in  any 
intercollegiate  sport,  whichever  date  is  earlier.  Exceptions: 
1)  in  the  event  of  withdrawal  from  the  college  for  a  con¬ 
tinuous  period  of  one  year,  there  shall  be  no  objection  to  pro¬ 
fessional  employment ;  2)  at  any  time  following  written  re¬ 
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quest  and  petition  by  the  student,  the  president  of  the 
university  of  which  the  student  is  a  member  may  permit  the 
student  to  enter  professional  baseball.” 

This  ensures  certainly  that  bona  fide  students  can  not  be 
disturbed  during  their  last  three  years,  which  is  the  com¬ 
plete  period  of  intercollegiate  eligibility,  and  it  gives  a  year 
to  find  out  about  the  purposes  of  the  student  why  he  is  sent 
to  college  —  who  keeps  him  there  and  how  and  whether  he 
really  belongs  in  college.  It  takes  care  of  those  who  flunk  out 
and  those  who  have  no  desire  or  intention  to  continue,  some 
of  whom  may  have  understandable  reasons.  This  freshman 
year  is  in  itself  not  only  a  trial  and  probationary  period,  it 
cannot  only  but  be  helpful  to  the  colleges,  and  consequently 
helpful  to  all,  but  it  offers  in  due  time  a  very  good  chance 
for  professional  baseball  and  college  baseball  to  get  together 
satisfactorily.  That  phraseology  can  be  changed,  for  I  am 
no  expert  in  the  field. 

You  can  frame  an  ideal  agreement,  submit  it  to  profes¬ 
sional  sport,  knowing  that  it  will  likely  be  tabled  —  a  futile 
procedure.  I  think  the  proposal  I  have  outlined,  properly 
presented,  is  a  very  fonvard  and  important  step. 

The  major  problem  confronting  the  colleges  and  univer¬ 
sities  today  is  not  one  involving  your  relations  with  the  pro¬ 
fessional  game.  It  is  somewhat,  but  the  problem  is  chiefly 
one  involving  only  yourselves.  The  invasion  of  your  ranks, 
for  example,  by  professional  baseball  is  very  rare  indeed. 
When  one  of  your  players  is  taken,  it  makes  headlines  all 
over  the  country.  My  rather  simple  proposal  gets  rid  of  that. 
It  is  a  good  springboard.  It  is  true  that  your  resolution 
covering  relations  between  the  colleges  and  professional 
groups  was  tabled.  There  probably  is  not  a  professional 
club  in  this  country  that  does  not  have  written  evidence 
that  many  of  the  colleges  or  universities  have  “profession¬ 
ally’’  induced  boys  to  enter  college  —  boys,  too,  who  are 
kept  in  college  on  such  terms  that  we  in  the  professional 
game  define  it  as  professionalism.  Such  men  are  just  as 
much  professional,  in  our  judgment,  as  if  we  had  them  on 
our  payrolls,  but  frequently  with  the  added  feature  that 
neither  the  boys  nor  the  college  admit  it.  Surely  it  is  not 
part  of  the  educational  process  to  permit  hypocrisy. 

It  is  a  matter  of  great  gratification  to  me  that  you  have 
adopted  some  amendments  to  your  Constitution  which  you 
have  added  as  principles  for  the  conduct  of  collegiate  ath¬ 
letics.  It  is  a  newr  day  and  a  great  day  for  college  athletics 
now  that  you  have  done  this.  The  passing  of  this  legislation 
does  not  in  itself  correct  the  evils  involved.  You  must, 
indeed,  implement  the  enforcement.  There  wdll  be  successful 
evasions  and  violations  of  the  new  code,  and  it  will  surely  be 
a  long  time  before  you  shall  have  voluntary  acceptance  of 
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these  new  principles,  and  it  may  be  a  considerable  time  be¬ 
fore  you  are  able  to  enforce  involuntary  observance.  It  will 
come  surely  with  time.  Your  great  danger  will  be  the 
hesitant  cooperation  of  all  schools  in  seeing  to  it  that  there 
is  wide  enforcement. 

Do  not  let  the  educational  processes  lag.  Keep  at  the  point 
of  continuous  emphasis  upon  the  difference  between  the 
amateur  and  the  professional  status  and  the  idea  that  some¬ 
where,  certainly  in  the  colleges  and  universities,  the  amateur 
status  shall  be  maintained.  The  fact  that  you  have  placed  it 
in  the  Constitution,  or  are  about  to  do  so,  if  you  do,  does  not 
in  itself  ensure  anything. 

I  have  a  tremendous  belief  that  when  a  man  is  right  or 
an  association  is  right,  and  he  acts  upon  the  belief  that 
things  come  out  all  right,  the  great  danger  is  that  he  might 
not  be  right.  In  centuries  past,  history  is  full  of  the  mis¬ 
taken  convictions  upon  which  generations  acted.  One  needs 
to  be  sure,  very  sure. 

But  the  best  we  can  do  is  to  be  very  sure,  for  example, 
that  the  legislation  which  we  are  enacting  is  sound,  it  is 
good,  it  is  wholesome,  it  is  not  only  presently  defensible  but 
it  is  a  good  thing  to  extend.  We  rest  our  judgment  upon  it. 
That  is  a  comparatively  easy  decision  to  make  as  compared 
with  the  ones  that  follow  it,  sequentially,  from  day  to  day. 
You  marshal  your  courage  to  support  your  original  decision. 
That  takes  more  courage.  You  haven’t  achieved  anything 
when  you  write  it  in  the  books. 

I  am  glad  to  be  here.  I  have  thrown  out  the  suggestion 
that  I  would  like  your  Association  to  think  about,  and  I 
would  like  to  offer  for  your  consideration  this  difference 
between  amateur  and  professional  sport  which  I  think 
should  be  continuously  kept  in  the  foreground. 

Nine  years  ago,  when  I  spoke  to  this  group,  I  mentioned 
Provost  Smith,  who  was  the  head  of  Penn  many  years 
ago.  He  said  to  me  in  his  office,  following  the  World 
Series  in  which  Christy  Mathewson  had  pitched  two  winning 
games,  “If  a  boy  comes  to  the  University  of  Pennsylvania 
on  his  own  money  and  passes  the  entrance  examinations  and 
takes  full  work  and  passes  it  all,  I  think  if  he  comes  back  to 
the  University  of  Pennsylvania  on  his  own  money,  it  is  up 
to  the  University  to  let  that  boy  play  on  its  team  even  if 
his  name  were  Christy  Mathewson.” 

I  think  this  definition  of  an  amateur  is  not  too  difficult  to 
accept.  We  have  come  a  long  way  in  a  hundred  and  fifty 
years  when,  in  the  British  Empire,  any  man  who  worked 
with  his  hands  and  received  a  daily  wage  was  not  an  amateur. 
Finally,  I  am  sure  that  somewhere  we  must  deeply  feel 
that  we  are  right  about  the  comparative  place  of  inter¬ 
collegiate  sport  in  the  curricula  of  studies  of  our  colleges 
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and  universities,  and  it  is  incomprehensible  to  me  that  we 
can  say  that  sport  shall  be  considered  as  a  thing  apart  from 
the  educational  process.  It  must  be  kept  wdthin  it.  And 
you  shall  then  have,  with  all  the  faithfulness  I  can  give  to 
you  my  effort  to  bring  about  a  cooperative  relationship  on 
the  part  of  the  professional  sports. 
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ROUND  TABLE  MEETINGS 
Friday  Afternoon  Sessions,  January  9,  1948 
A.  LARGE  COLLEGE  AND  UNIVERSITY  GROUP 

T.  P.  Heard,  Louisiana  State  University,  Chairman 


SUBJECTS:  TELEVISION 

Capt.  William  C.  Eddy,  WBKB,  Chicago 
Ted  B.  Payseur,  Northwestern  University 
Don  Spencer,  Don  Spencer  Company,  Inc. 

COLLEGE  ATHLETICS'  OUTLOOK 

The  meeting  was  opened  with  a  television  show,  featuring 
the  Rose  Bowl  Game,  the  Orange  Bowl  Game  and  the  Cotton 
Bowl  Game,  after  which  the  following  discussion  took  place. 

CHAIRMAN  HEARD:  We  want  to  thank  NBC  and  the 
others  that  were  responsible  for  this  showing  of  television. 
I  am  sure  that  at  least  some  of  us  have  a  clearer  idea  of 
what  to  expect  from  television.  There  is  considerable  con¬ 
cern  among  the  intercollegiate  groups  as  to  what  the  future 
holds  in  television,  just  how  it  is  going  to  affect  our  program 
and  how  we  will  fit  it  into  our  scheme  of  operations. 

Today  we  have  with  us  Captain  Eddy,  from  WBKB.  Chi¬ 
cago,  who  will  give  us  information  about  w'hat  we  should 
expect  from  the  technical  side  of  television.  After  Mr.  Eddy 
has  finished,  wfe  will  hear  from  Mr.  Ted  Payseur  of  North¬ 
western  University,  who  has  had  considerable  experience 
televising  Northwestern’s  football  games. 

CAPTAIN  WILLIAM  C.  EDDY:  You  people  have  seen  a 
film  presentation  of  several  of  the  games  that  occurred  in 
the  last  wfeek  or  tw’o.  Of  course,  throughout  the  entire 
season  the  various  television  stations  around  the  country 
have  been  televising  the  major  games. 

We  in  Chicago,  for  w’hich  I  can  speak,  have  televised  five; 
we  had  five  football  schedules  complete.  That  is.  we  had 
three  professional,  and  we  also  covered  alternate  games  be¬ 
tween  Northwestern  and  Notre  Dame,  building  a  network 
from  Chicago  into  Notre  Dame  in  order  to  bring  to  the 
Chicago  audience  the  Notre  Dame  games. 

Now,  it  is  our  contention  —  and  this  is  the  argument 
which  I  wdsh  to  present  to  you  people  —  that  television  will 
not  hurt  the  gate.  In  other  words,  we  believe  that  w'hile  it 
does  bring  a  very  excellent  portrayal  of  everything  that 
goes  on  in  the  field,  as  you  can  well  see,  eventually  in  sports 
television  will  increase  the  gate  rather  than  set  it  back. 
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Now,  speaking  for  the  television  audience,  or  for  the  tele¬ 
vision  industry,  I  have  asked  several  of  the  other  broad¬ 
casters  to  write  me  their  comments  in  this  particular  field, 
which  I  think  will  probably  be  better  than  any  preamble 
which  I  may  give. 

The  Detroit  News,  WWJ,  has  a  television  station.  They 
have  been  on  the  air  for  one  year,  and  Harry  Bannister,  of 
that  station,  submits  the  following  articles  —  they  are 
factual,  and  I  would  like  to  read  them  to  you,  because  it  will 
give  you  a  better  picture  than  I  can : 

“When  broadcasting  started,  it  was  some  time  before  the 
baseball  moguls,  the  colleges,  fight  promoters,  etc.,  would 
permit  this  new’  fangled  contrivance.  They  all  said  the 
same  thing:  ‘Radio  will  hurt  box  office.’  Some  didn’t  come 
around  for  years.  The  late  Jacob  Ruppert  kept  broadcasting 
out  of  Yankee  Stadium  until  the  early  1930’s  and  the  same 
thing  was  true  in  many  ball  parks. 

“Eventually  they  all  found  out  that  radio,  far  from  hurt¬ 
ing  box  office,  helped  to  build  up  attendance  and  receipts  to 
previously  unknown  heights. 

“In  the  case  of  baseball,  I  remember  as  a  boy  that  the 
sight  of  a  woman  in  a  big  league  ball-park  was  unusual. 
Today,  in  many  parks,  women  predominate,  and  most  of 
them  were  converted  into  baseball  fans  only  by  radio. 

“We’ve  all  heard  of  the  Notre  Dame  ‘subway  alumni.’  All 
college  football  teams  now  have  their  quota  of  followers  who 
basically  are  ‘subway  alumni’  —  people  who  never  w’ent  to 
the  college  of  their  adoption,  or  to  any  college,  but  who  are 
rabid  rooters  nevertheless  and  who  in  many  cases  shell  out 
hard  money  to  sit  in  expensive  seats.  Most  of  these  people 
learned  all  they  know  about  football,  through  the  eyes  of 
radio  announcers. 

“Compare  attendance  and  box  office  receipts  before  the 
advent  of  radio  broadcasting,  with  the  totals  subsequently 
achieved,  and  the  differences  are  tremendous.  A  lot  of  this 
is  due  to  general  economic  conditions,  to  greater  sport  in¬ 
terest,  to  increased  population,  etc.,  but  broadcasting  also 
must  come  in  for  a  great  share  of  credit. 

“There  are  any  number  of  case  histories  involving  teams 
which  kept  away  from  broadcasting  while  these  general  in¬ 
creases  were  piling  up,  and  sooner  or  later,  these  teams 
found  out  they  were  missing  the  boat.  When  they  started  to 
broadcast  their  games,  they,  too,  came  in  for  the  gravy. 

“In  the  case  of  television,  I  am  positive,  that  radio’s  ex¬ 
perience  will  be  duplicated.  It  is  quite  possible  that  some 
fans  who  now  pay  their  way  into  ball  parks  and  stadiums 
to  watch  athletic  contests  will  stay  home  and  look  at  tele¬ 
vision  instead.  But  the  number  of  new  people  who  will  be 
interested  in  these  sports  by  first  seeing  them  over  tele- 
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vision  is  so  much  greater  potentially,  that  it  could  well  be 
true  that  if  every  single  fan  of  today  became  a  television 
viewer  instead  and  stayed  home,  in  very  short  order  so 
many  new  fans  would  be  created  that  they’d  have  to  build 
bigger  parks  and  stadiums.  And  of  course  it  is  ridiculous  to 
assume  that  any  considerable  number  of  present  fans  are 
going  to  be  satisfied  to  sit  home  and  watch  television  as  a 
steady  diet.  Television  will  just  whet  the  appetite  for  the 
real  thing. 

“Here  is  one  thing  the  college  brass  hats  all  overlook.  On 
Saturday  afternoon  in  the  fall  of  the  year,  when  most  people 
are  at  home  and  the  big  college  football  games  are  being 
played,  the  overwhelming  majority  of  radio  sets  are  silent. 
Here  are  some  definite  figures  as  revealed  by  our  surveys: 
October  3,  1943:  University  of  Michigan  playing  North¬ 
western  carried  in  Detroit  by  WWJ,  WJR,  WXYZ. 
Army  playing  Colgate  carried  in  Detroit  by  CKLW. 


Total  radios  in  use  on  all  stations .  21.8% 

Radios  silent  . . .  78.2% 


October  14,  1944:  University  of  Michigan  playing  North¬ 
western  University  carried  in  Detroit  by  WWJ,  WJR, 
WXYZ. 

Notre  Dame  playing  Dartmouth  carried  in  Detroit  by 


CKLW. 

Total  radios  in  use  on  all  stations .  17.9% 

Radios  silent  .  82.1% 

November  4,  1944 :  University  of  Michigan  playing  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  carried  in  Detroit  by  WWJ,  WJR,  WXYZ. 

Notre  Dame  playing  Navy  carried  in  Detroit  by  CKLW. 

Total  radios  in  use  on  all  stations .  17.4% 

Radios  silent  .  82.6% 

November  3,  1945:  University  of  Michigan  playing  Minne¬ 
sota  carried  in  Detroit  by  WWJ  and  WJR. 

Notre  Dame  playing  Navv,  carried  in  Detroit  by  WXYZ. 
Ohio  State  playing  Northwestern  carried  by  CKLW.  ^ 

Total  radios  in  use  on  all  stations .  20.4% 

Radios  silent  .  79.6% 

October  12,  1946:  University  of  Michigan  playing  Army, 
earned  in  Detroit  by  WWJ,  WJR,  WXYZ. 

Navy  playing  Duke  carried  in  Detroit  by  CKLW. 

Total  radios  in  use  on  all  stations .  28.3% 

Radios  silent  .  71.7% 

Note:  This  was  the  year  of  the  great  Army  team,  hence 
a  somewhat  greater  number  of  sets  in  use. 

October  25,  1947:  University  of  Michigan  playing  Minne¬ 
sota,  carried  in  Detroit  by  WWJ,  WJR,  WXYZ. 

Notre  Dame  playing  Iowa,  carried  in  Detroit  by  CKLW. 

Total  radios  in  use  on  all  stations .  24.7% 

Radios  silent .  75.3% 
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“These  figures  are  from  surveys  taken  by  Commercial 
Services,  Inc.,  an  accredited  surveying  institution,  with 
sworn  to  and  attested  reports.  And  remember  they  are 
taken  in  a  community  which  is  a  hot-bed  of  football  in¬ 
terest.  Throughout  the  country,  the  average  number  of 
sets  in  use  during  football  time  is  less  than  20%. 

“This  certainly  indicates  that  football  still  leaves  plenty 
of  people  who  are  untouched  by  its  appeal  and  glamour. 
There  are  some  80%  of  our  people  who  are  still  only  poten¬ 
tialities  as  far  as  interest  in  football  is  concerned.  Maybe 
television  will  do  something  about  it.” 

Here  are  more  facts:  The  management  of  the  Chicago 
Cubs  has  expressed  the  feeling  that  they  are  hopeful  tele¬ 
vision  will  do  btter  than  parallel  their  experience  with 
radio,  which  over  a  period  of  years  increased  their  actual 
gate  by  an  estimated  50  per  cent. 

The  Madison  Athletic  Club  (amateur  boxing)  says:  “Three 
weeks  after  the  first  telecast,  we  had  an  increase  in  our 
audience,  which  has  held  up  for  the  past  eight  months.” 

From  Mr.  Robert  G.  Johnson,  President  of  the  Maywood 
Park  Trotting  Association: 

“It  has  been  a  genuine  pleasure  for  us  at  Maywood  Park 
to  have  had  the  helpful  association  of  Television  Station 
WBKB.  Last  year  was  our  second  season  of  operation  in 
reintroducing  Harness  Racing  to  the  Chicago  scene.  We 
believe  that  an  appreciable  number  of  the  fans  who  came  to 
Maywood  first  became  aware  of  the  thrills  of  the  sport  by 
watching  the  telecast.  Our  past  season  was  most  success¬ 
ful,  and  our  attendance  surpassed  that  in  our  inaugural 
year.” 

St.  Louis,  from  Bill  Durney,  Assistant  to  the  President  of 
St.  Louis  University: 

“The  televising  of  St.  Louis  University’s  athletic  events 
is  a  means  of  bringing  collegiate  sports  to  many  people  who 
haven’t  had  an  opportunity  to  attend  the  football  and  bas¬ 
ketball  games.  During  the  1947  football  season,  a  group  of 
approximately  twenty  elderly  priests  watched  the  St.  Louis 
University  football  games  on  a  television  receiver.  Were  it 
not  for  television,  they  wouldn’t  have  been  able  to  see  the 
Billikens  play.  We  believe  television  is  a  service  to  a  con¬ 
siderable  number  of  shut-ins  and  others  who  would  not  be 
able  to  come  to  the  stadium. 

“We  also  believe  that  through  television  we  will  be  able 
to  interest  more  people  in  the  athletic  activities  of  St.  Louis 
University.  It  is  also  our  opinion  that  we  have  a  respon¬ 
sibility  to  the  community  of  St.  Louis  and  making  athletic 
events  at  St.  Louis  University  available  to  television  is  part 
of  that  responsibility.” 

From  Emory  Jones,  General  Manager  of  the  Arena,  where 
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professional  basketball  and  hockey  games  are  played: 

“We  believe  that  television  has  been  helpful  to  the  Arena. 
Television  creates  interest  in  the  athletic  events  staged  at 
the  Arena  and  causes  people  to  talk  about  the  players  and 
plays  that  they  see  on  the  television  screen. 

“We  believe  that  television  is  another  means  of  giving 
favorable  publicity  to  our  athletic  attractions.” 

From  Tom  Packs,  wrestling  promoter  and  producer  of 
circuses  and  rodeos: 

"I  love  television.  My  wrestling  matches  in  St.  Louis  have 
been  televised  twice  each  month  by  KSD-TV  since  they  first 
went  on  the  air.  Through  television,  we  have  been  able  to 
interest  people  in  our  wrestling  matches  who  never  before 
had  a  desire  to  come  and  see  wrestling. 

“I  believe  that  television  will  prove  to  be  a  medium  that 
will  create  an  unprecedented  interest  in  athletic  events  in 
our  country  and  as  a  result,  will  increase  attendance  at 
spoiling  events  of  all  kinds.” 

This  is  the  station  speaking: 

“We  have  televised  every  wrestling  match  he  has  staged 
in  St.  Louis  since  we  went  on  the  air  and  also  televised  the 
Roy  Rogers  show  when  it  was  in  St.  Louis  and  the  Shriners’ 
Outdoor  Circus,  which  was  produced  by  Tom  Packs. 

Now  we  go  further,  a  letter  from  Fred  Kohler,  a  boxing 
promoter,  an  interesting  case  of  w’hich  we  are  fully  cogni¬ 
zant.  He  had  one  small  place  on  the  south  side,  which  he 
was  unable  to  fill  at  $1.50  top.  After  we  went  in  there  with 
our  cameras,  approximately  two  months  after,  he  not  only 
was  selling  out  one  week  ahead  at  $2.50  top,  but  opened 
another  place  which  is  selling  to  capacity  on  the  north  side. 
Here  is  his  letter: 

“As  per  your  request  relative  to  whether  continuous  tele¬ 
cast  of  both  of  my  Chicago  weekly  wrestling  shows  have 
been  beneficial  to  me,  I  can  truthfully  state  that  it  has. 

“A  comparison  of  attendance  records  which  are  on  file 
with  the  Illinois  State  Athletic  Commission  and  available 
for  anyone  to  see,  will  confirm  the  above  statement.  I  had 
no  unusual  attractions  during  1947  which  might  account 
for  the  100  per  cent  increase  in  my  business.  The  weekly 
boxing  shows  at  the  Marigold  Gardens  which  are  not  tele¬ 
vised  show  a  loss  for  the  year  of  1947. 

“The  televising  of  my  wrestling  shows  in  Chicago  is  also 
responsible  for  the  increased  attendance  of  the  wrestling 
shows  in  cities  within  a  ninety-mile  radius  of  Chicago. 

Coming  back  to  the  East,  to  Baltimore,  the  Manager  of 
WBAL,  Harold  P.  See,  here  is  his  argument: 

“I  think  that  one  of  the  strongest  arguments  stems  from 
the  value  that  the  educational  institution  will  receive  in  the 
long  run.  All  colleges  for  the  next  two  years  will  find  no 
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difficulty  in  enrolling  male  students.  The  GI  Bill  of  Rights 
automatically  provides  them  with  a  large  enrollment.  Com¬ 
plete  television  coverage  of  college  sports  will,  however, 
provide  publicity  for  the  institution  which  in  the  future 
will  have  no  parallel. 

“The  gate  receipts  for  collegiate  games  in  the  large  cities 
are  primarily,  so  I  understand,  gained  from  people  who  never 
attended  either  of  the  colleges  contesting  in  the  particular 
sport.  The  alumni  are  scattered  and  satisfy  themselves  con¬ 
cerning  the  sports  efforts  of  their  alma  mater  by  following 
the  newspapers  and  listening  to  the  radio  broadcasts.  The 
advent  of  network  television  may  serve  to  restimulate  the 
interests  of  many  graduates  in  the  activities  of  their  school. 
Clever  use  of  the  medium  by  educational  institutions  may 
easily  serve  to  bring  forth  contributions  and  donations  to 
the  sports  budget  from  graduates  who  might  have  lost  some 
interest. 

“There  is,  according  to  law-enforcement  agencies,  nothing 
which  makes  a  greater  contiibution  in  combating  juvenile 
delinquency  than  stimulation  of  sports  activities  among  the 
adolescent  generation.  Television  sets  will  very  soon  be 
available  in  the  medium-price  range.  Already  young  people 
gather  around  store  windows  watching  sports  events.  Col¬ 
legiate  sports  are  noted  for  being  handled  in  a  clean,  refined 
and  sportsmanlike  manner.  This  is,  of  course,  no  condemna¬ 
tion  of  professional  sports,  but  the  collegiate  sport  has  the 
additional  interest  added  by  the  fact  that  younger  men  are 
participating.  To  sum  it  up,  the  televising  of  collegiate 
sports  can  be  partially  considered  to  be  public  service  matter. 

“The  use  of  television  in  collegiate  sports  allows  potential 
players,  trainers  and  coaches  continuous  and  intimate  view 
of  the  playing  action.  The  medium  and  close-up  lens  of  the 
television  system  give  any  viewer  a  better  appreciation  of 
the  technic  employed  in  the  sport  and  the  skill,  or  lack  of  it, 
evidenced  by  a  particular  player. 

“Mothers,  fathers,  relatives  and  friends  of  the  players  in 
college  sports  do  not  always  have  the  opportunity  to  see  the 
person  in  whom  they  are  particularly  interested  while  he  is 
engaged  in  collegiate  sport.  Television  will  aid  in  this  in¬ 
stance. 

“There  are  doubtless  hundreds  of  young  men  whose  par¬ 
ents  frown  on  their  participation  in  collegiate  sports  for 
one  reason  or  another.  Television  can  bring  to  these  people 
a  graphic  illustration  of  the  stimulating  competition,  the 
sense  of  which,  perchance,  their  offspring  has  not  been  able 
to  properly  instill  in  the  parent. 

“Television  will  someday  expand  the  interest  of  adults  in 
home  education.  It  is  potentially  the  greatest  educational 
medium  devised  by  man.  All  institutions  of  higher  learning 
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will  eventually  in  some  way  gain  from  the  stimulation  of 
interest  to  be  aroused  by  television.  I  don’t  think  that  it 
is  asking  too  much  at  this  time  that  educational  institutions, 
and  particularly  those  which  are  endowed,  make  a  contribu¬ 
tion  to  television  in  the  next  few  years.” 

Coming  back  to  Schenectady,  WRGB,  the  General  Electric 
Station,  this  is  from  G.  Emerson  Markham: 

“Although  we  feel  very  strongly  that  the  industry  will 
not  exist  by  sports  alone,  it  is  only  a  matter  of  a  moment's 
thought  to  realize  that  the  presentation  of  college  athletic 
events  represent  not  only  a  large  source  of  income  to  the 
industry,  but  an  opportunity  to  offer  a  balanced  amount  of 
sports  fare  within  our  total  programming  effort. 

“First  of  all,  I  would  like  to  establish  the  premise  that  we 
in  television  are  not  prepared  to  go  farther  in  pursuit  of 
television  rights  than  has  been  done  in  radio.  As  I  under¬ 
stand  it,  for  sustaining  radio  broadcasts,  the  rights  for 
college  sports,  at  least,  are  granted  without  charge.  If  a 
particular  event  is  sponsored,  then  the  advertiser  must  pay 
a  performance  fee  to  the  college.  I,  myself,  would  like  to 
see  a  strong  stand  taken  for  the  establishment  of  a  non¬ 
paying  basis  for  either  sustaining  or  commercial  telecasts, 
but  doubt  if  this  is  possible.  Our  position  at  WRGB  will  be 
that  we  will  pay  nothing  for  a  sustaining  program,  but  will 
charge  a  performance  fee  to  a  sponsor,  such  a  fee  to  be  paid 
to  the  college  concerned. 

“Why  should  colleges  and  universities  be  interested  in 
granting  television  rights?  There  are  several  lines  of 
thought  which  I  am  sure  you  can  develop  much  more  logical¬ 
ly  than  I,  and  so  they  are  only  briefly  noted : 

“1.  The  presence  of  a  television  camera  in  the  stadium 
automatically  increases  the  seating  capacity  of  the  stadium 
to  encompass  the  viewing  audience.  The  free  publicity  thus 
guaranteed  the  college  is  incalculable.  Far-sighted  college 
promoters  will  realize  that  television,  as  has  radio,  will  un¬ 
doubtedly  stimulate  attendance  at  sporting  events.  Without 
debating  the  merits  of  the  situation,  it  is  a  fact  that  many 
colleges  exist  because  of  the  publicity  its  various  teams  re¬ 
ceive,  and  in  this  respect,  the  television  industry  is  opening 
the  gate  to  a  new  type  of  promotion. 

“2.  The  release  of  television  rights  to  college  sporting 
events  will  most  assuredly  lead  to  other  forms  of  coopera¬ 
tion  between  the  college  and  the  telecaster.  I  am  sure  you 
will  find  that  operators  with  access  to  a  college  campus  will 
soon  be  interested  in  exploring  the  cultural  program  of  the 
college.  Tli is  immediately  makes  the  college  a  more  vital 
segment  of  the  community’s  educational  leadership,  for 
again,  the  campus,  the  classroom,  the  lecture  platform,  the 
laboratory,  becomes  the  focal  point  of  a  great  amphitheater, 
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as  it  were,  with  the  television  audience  as  part  of  the  ‘en¬ 
rollment.’ 

“3.  Small  colleges  often  find  the  development  of  alumni 
clubs  difficult  because  of  lack  of  contact  with  the  school. 
Think  how  such  clubs  can  be  stimulated  by  meeting  to 
watch  the  undergraduates  in  action.  Such  meetings,  drawn 
together  by  television,  will  naturally  expand  into  more  active 
clubs  with  reawakened  interest  in  the  alma  mater. 

“Generally  it  is  my  feeling  that  college  administration 
and  television  stations  will  find  it  easy  to  achieve  a  meeting 
of  the  minds.  By  providing  gratis  the  rights  to  sports  events, 
colleges  are  offering  the  telecaster  an  opportunity  to  do 
additional  business.  This  in  turn  will  encourage  the  tele¬ 
caster  to  present,  from  the  campus,  other  programs  im¬ 
portant  culturally,  with  no  commercial  value. 

“The  average  small  television  station  will  not  be  in  a 
position  to  pay  for  these  rights.  Further,  from  the  value 
received  the  ultimate  financial  benefit  to  each  is  comparable, 
to  the  one  through  greater  interest  and  hence  larger  enroll¬ 
ment,  to  the  other  through  an  opportunity  to  do  more  busi¬ 
ness.” 

Now,  those  are  some  of  the  arguments  taken,  at  the  re¬ 
quest  of  a  telegram  I  sent  around  pointing  out  we  were  to 
address  this  group,  which  eventually  will  have  control  of  the 
television  rights,  as  you  have  the  broadcasting  rights.  We 
believe  in  the  long  run  the  use  of  television  cameras  will, 
as  these  people  have  said,  extend  the  importance  of  your 
athletic  events  and  your  college.  It  will  increase  your  gate 
and  it  will  increase  the  importance  of  the  institution  as  a 
public  service  in  the  community. 

So,  with  that,  I  will  close  my  remarks.  We  certainly  hope 
you  people  will  get  an  opportunity,  those  of  you  who  have 
not  seen  television,  to  watch  some  of  the  sports  that  are 
now  being  televised.  In  Chicago,  for  instance,  last  year  we 
put  on  270  major  athletic  events  over  the  air,  and  yet,  the 
Chicago  stadiums,  the  various  places  there,  all  did  capacity 
business.  While  we  may  have  added  an  extra  quarter  of  a 
million  people  to  the  audience,  we  find,  as  have  the  pro¬ 
moters  found,  that  it  is  bringing  new  patrons  into  the  stadi¬ 
um  to  see  these  new  sports  which  they  have  learned.  Thank 
you. 

CHAIRMAN  HEARD:  We  thank  you.  Captain  Eddy,  for 
this  information  on  television,  and  I  am  sure  we  will  take 
your  remarks  seriously. 

At  this  time  we  will  hear  from  Ted  Payseur,  Athletic  Di¬ 
rector  of  Northwestern  University,  Evanston,  Illinois. 

TED  B.  PAYSEUR:  Mr.  Heard,  I  noticed  that  Captain 
Eddy  didn’t  mention  Northwestern.  We  went  along  with 
them  when  they  first  came  to  Northwestern,  and  I  am 
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not  here  to  criticize,  but  more  or  less  to  bring  some  facts 
from  our  experience  of  the  last  two  years  at  Northwestern. 

I  first  would  like  to  summarize  just  a  few  points  that  I 
have  jotted  down  here,  points  I  think  are  on  the  minds  of  all 
of  us  in  regard  to  what  we  are  going  to  do  about  television. 
Athletic  officials  everywhere  are  asking  this  same  question. 
Not  since  the  advent  of  radio  twenty-five  years  ago  has 
there  been  so  much  confused  thinking  as  that  brought  about 
by  the  rapid  development  of  television. 

Television  is  a  reality.  It  is  no  longer  an  experimental 
gadget  in  the  laboratory  stage.  It  is  already  here  knocking 
at  our  door,  demanding  recognition.  Whether  it  is  to  be 
admitted  and  under  what  conditions  are  matters  for  us  to 
decide. 

One  of  our  foremost  major-league  baseball  officials  was 
talking  to  Phil  Wrigley  and  also  Mr.  Gallagher  recently  in 
Chicago,  and  he  made  the  statement,  “We  don’t  know  a 
thing  about  television,  and  what  is  more,  neither  do  the 
television  people.”  That  same  baseball  official  said,  however, 
that  he  plans  to  find  out  about  television  and  its  effects  on 
baseball  by  trying  it  out.  Consequently,  his  club  permitted 
games  to  be  televised  this  past  year.  He  personally  thinks 
it  eventually  will  be  a  boon  to  baseball,  by  introducing  new 
fans,  as  radio  did.  He  says,  “I  may  be  wrong,  and  if  I  am, 
we  will  drop  it.  I  just  want  to  give  it  a  fair  trial.” 

Now,  this  official  represents  the  school  of  thought  that 
believes  television  will  stimulate  attendance  at  athletic 
events,  by  making  a  visual  picture  of  a  sport  in  people’s 
homes  and  thus  it  will  create  new  fans.  It  will  thus  parallel 
the  development  of  radio  and  eventually  be  accepted,  just  as 
radio  has  been  accepted,  according  to  this  line  of  thought. 

There  is  another  school  of  thought  that  feels  television 
will  adversely  affect  attendance,  because  it  does  present  a 
visual  picture  of  the  event.  This  would  be  especially  true 
when  the  weather  is  inclement  and  fans  would  prefer  to 
stay  home  or  go  to  the  corner  bar. 

Before  considering  the  pros  and  cons  of  this  subject,  it 
might  be  well  to  find  out  just  how  much  of  a  realitv  tele¬ 
vision  has  become  and  what  the  picture  looks  like  for  the 
immediate  future. 

Today  nineteen  stations  are  engaged  in  television  opera¬ 
tions  throughout  the  country.  In  addition  to  the  stations 
now  telecasting,  fifty-four  have  received  licenses,  and  sixty- 
four  more  have  applications  pending.  This  makes  a  total  of 
1 37  stations  in  actual  operation,  being  constructed  or  wait¬ 
ing  for  official  approval. 

How  about  the  television  audience  as  of  today?  One  year 
ago,  there  were  8,000  television  receiving  sets  in  this  coun¬ 
try.  Today,  there  are  170,000.  The  estimate  for  a  year  from 
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now  is  750,000  sets.  With  a  multiple  of  viewers  per  set, 
television  will  be  available  to  an  audience  of  millions. 

NBC  television  networks  in  New  York,  Washington,  Phila¬ 
delphia,  Baltimore  and  Boston  will  be  on  the  air  shortly.  In 
the  Middle  West  television  networks  are  in  operation,  in 
Chicago,  Detroit,  St.  Louis,  Cincinnati,  Cleveland  and  Mil¬ 
waukee.  Other  stations  are  located  in  Los  Angeles  and  Rich¬ 
mond.  The  plan  for  1948  and  1949  is  to  link  these  cities  and 
others  in  a  coast-to-coast  television  network. 

How  do  sport  events  figure  on  a  television  picture?  At 
the  present  time,  one-quarter  of  the  television  schedule  of 
NBC,  New  York,  is  devoted  to  athletic  events.  On  Station 
WBKB  —  and  I  hope  my  facts  are  right  —  55  per  cent  of 
the  programs  are  devoted  to  sports.  The  fact  that  the  Mu¬ 
sicians’  Union  does  not  permit  live  music  to  be  telecast 
makes  it  more  imperative  that  television  rely  on  sports  for 
the  bulk  of  its  programs. 

How  about  advertising  in  regard  to  television,  and  also  in 
comparison  to  radio?  Like  standard  broadcast  networks, 
television  will  depend,  for  the  expansion  of  its  facilities,  on 
programs  of  advertising.  As  it  has  in  radio,  advertising 
will  make  possible  in  television  an  increasing  wealth  of  pro¬ 
grams.  Today  eighteen  of  the  largest  advertisers  of  the 
country  are  sponsoring  television;  two  of  the  biggest  are 
Ford  and  American  Tobacco  Company.  They  have  already 
engaged  in  sponsorship  of  college  football  games. 

Since  most  events  are  sponsored,  it  is  logical  for  athletic 
officials  to  consider  the  problem  of  what  charge  to  make  for 
commercially  sponsored  programs.  Most  schools  have  set  a 
standard  price  for  the  football  broadcast,  ranging  in  price 
from  one  and  one-half  to  two  times  the  highest  daytime 
hourly  rate.  Should  the  same  rate  apply  to  television? 

Two  years  ago,  I  think  Northwestern  became  one  of  the 
first  schools  in  the  country  to  telecast  football  games.  Since 
it  was  largely  an  experimental  venture,  the  university 
charged  only  for  the  cost  of  constructing  the  booths.  During 
the  past  season,  they  charged  the  same  rate  for  television 
that  is  charged  for  radio.  Just  what  we  will  do  next  year  is 
still  a  matter  of  conjecture.  It  will  probably  depend  in  large 
measure  on  rates  charged  by  other  schools  —  or  perhaps 
uniform  rates  should  be  established  by  the  NCAA.  If  it  is 
not  feasible,  perhaps  various  conferences  should  set  up  rates 
for  their  own  membership. 

Because  the  new  industry  is  subject  to  rapid  change,  it 
does  not  seem  advisable  for  a  school  to  make  any  commit¬ 
ments  for  longer  than  a  year  at  a  time.  It  is  my  understand¬ 
ing  that  some  schools  plan  to  meet  the  television  problem 
by  barring  telecast  from  their  stadiums.  That  is  a  simple 
way  out,  but  whether  it  solves  the  problem  remains  to  be 
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seen.  There  are  probably  good  arguments  on  both  sides  of 
the  question,  and  I  hope  the  discussion  we  have  at  this  meet¬ 
ing  will  clarify  the  picture  for  some  of  us. 

Those  are  some  of  the  general  conclusions  I  have  arrived 
at,  and  I  might  say,  as  Captain  Eddy  said,  in  the  baseball 
picture,  I  think  it  helped  baseball.  I  do  feel  in  a  college  pro¬ 
gram  of  football,  where  you  have  six  or  seven  home  games, 
if  you  hit  bad  weather,  you  are  going  to  suffer.  There  is  an 
evil  that  is  cropping  out  around  Chicago  —  especially  when 
several  basketball  games  at  Chicago  Stadium  were  televised, 
and  I  noticed  the  same  thing  on  the  West  Coast  —  and  that 
is,  several  of  the  corner  bars  and  taverns  are  capitalizing 
on  the  television  and  selling  seats,  and  so  forth,  for  an  even¬ 
ing’s  entertainment,  at  the  expense  of  some  of  our  college 
games.  That  is  one  evil  that  is  cropping  out,  which  may  be 
minor,  but  I  feel  we  should  have  no  part  of  it. 

There  is  another  observation  which  stems  from  my  con¬ 
versation  with  an  official  of  the  Chicago  Stadium.  Since 
television  is  in  its  infancy,  it  is  believed  that  at  this  time 
most  of  the  television  programs  —  if  there  is  a  continuity 
of  events  similar  to  baseball  —  will  help  rather  than  hinder 
attendance.  But  if  there  is  a  major  attraction,  such  as  a 
middle  weight  championship,  boxing  match,  or  large  cham¬ 
pionship  event,  where  it  is  one  staged  event,  they  do  feel 
there  may  be  a  hindrance  at  this  time.  That  is  the  policy 
that  they  have  accepted  there  at  this  time. 

I  feel  that  Northwestern  has  not  been  hurt  in  the  last 
two  years.  I  do  think  it  is  a  problem  we  are  going  to  have 
to  meet  as  individual  schools,  conferences,  or  the  NCAA. 
Whereas  your  station  (WBKB)  has  been  the  only  station 
that  has  applied,  there  are  two  other  stations  that  want  to 
come  in  next  fall,  and  they  want  to  sign  on  a  five-year  basis. 
My  advice,  as  I  mentioned  before,  is  to  go  slowly  on  this. 

I  would  not  make  any  commitments  for  more  than  one 
year  at  a  time.  We  are  not  sure  exactly  what  pail,  tele¬ 
vision  will  play  in  the  future. 

CHAIRMAN  HEARD:  Thank  you.  There  is  no  doubt  that  this 
whole  television  subject  is  worrying  most  of  us  in  one  way  or  another. 
It  reminds  me  of  about  twenty  years  ago,  when  some  of  us  were  think¬ 
ing  about  broadcasting  football  games  and  what  effect  it  would  have 
on  our  audience.  Not  too  long  ago  it  was  decided  at  one  of  our  con¬ 
ferences  that  no  broadcaster  with  his  equipment  should  be  allowed  in 
the  stadium.  That  was  not  too  long  ago!  I  see  some  gentlemen  here 
that  went  through  that  stage  of  the  game  with  us.  We  are  all  con¬ 
vinced  in  our  section  of  the  country  that  broadcasting  has  been  a 
tremendous  help,  and  I  believe  that  if  we  didn’t  broadcast  our  games, 
that  our  people  would  put  considerable  pressure  on  us  to  find  out  why. 
It  has  grown  to  that  extent.  And  I  believe  that  television  will  prob¬ 
ably  parallel  broadcasting.  I  know  lots  of  you  here  have  already 
expressed  yourselves  to  me,  that  you  are  rather  skeptical,  but  I 
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with  the  sponsor  anil  with  the  promoter.  In  other  words  jusl^Phii 
Wngley  gives  out  free  tickets  to  the  Junior  Cubs  to  comi  int„  tvT 

television 'sets.deVe^°P  the  S8me  followinS  of  ‘he  Cubs  through  these 

That  is  about  the  average,  I  think,  throughout  the  countrv  7* 
possibly  m  the  homes,  12  or  15  in  the  bars.  The  bars,  of  course  worn 

hiLmJne-  °-f  ft6  f  rSt*ululh  of  teIe.vision»  but  that  dropped  off  as  they 
became  available  for  the  home  and  people  saw  its  value.  People  first 

saw  television  sporting  events  in  the  bar  rooms  or  the  taveros  and 

later  decided  they’d  rather  have  it  in  their  homes.  1 

QUESTION:  Is  there  any  way  of  controlling  these  television  sets 
in  the  bars?  For  instance,  it  wouldn’t  help  a  denominational  college 

bar  so  and's^  ”‘Sing  C°me  °Ut  t0  effect’  “T°  See  the  pame-  c°me  to 

CAPTAIN  EDDY:  No  more  than  you  could  take  it  off  a  bar  room 

‘°  rec<r,v5r* . Th.®  colleges,  however,  both  Northwestern  and  Notre 
Dame  —  in  fact,  all  the  colleges  we  work  with  in  the  Midwest  —  have 
insisted  on  a  blue  pencil  on  all  of  the  sponsorship.  First  of  all  in 
Northwestern,  we  have  to  submit  who  the  sponsor  will  be  We  hav* 
had  no  problem  because  it  happened  to  be  Ford  in  that'  particular 
case.  American  Tobacco  this  last  time  posed  one  of  the  problems  we 
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discussed  and  upon  which  we  later  came  to  an  agreement.  American 
Tobacco  sponsored  the  Northwestern  and  Notre  Dame  games  of  this 
year.  But  the  college  always  has  the  final  say  as  to  whether  or  not 
it  will  accept  that  sponsorship.  If  the  college  will  not  accept  it,  it  is 
up  to  the  station  to  find  a  sponsor  which  is  acceptable  to  the  college. 
Does  that  explain  it? 

QUESTIONER:  Yes,  sir. 

QUESTION:  Isn’t  it  true  that  one  of  the  differences  between  your 
radio  and  your  television  is  the  possibility  of  retelevised  pictures  after 
the  game  is  over?  Is  it  a  fact  that  you  can  recast  these  pictures? 

CAPTAIN  EDDY:  No,  sir,  this  is  made  on  film  in  your  stadium. 
The  picture  you  saw  today  was  made  on  film  in  your  stadium  although 
there  is  a  process  now  being  developed  of  photographing  off  the  face 
of  one  of  these  television  sets.  That  would  be  restricted,  due  to  the 
fact  the  Telecaster  retains  those  rights.  That  is  a  matter  for  real 
adiustment  at  the  present  time. 

In  other  words,  once  it  is  on  the  air,  nobody  can  photograph  it  off 
the  air  any  more  than  you  can  jump  a  copyright. 

QUESTION:  What  has  been  the  attitude  of  the  coaches?  Have 
they  objected? 

CAPTAIN  EDDY:  I  don’t  know  if  you  have  coaches  here.  I  think 
every  place  which  has  been  televised,  now  uses  equipment  on  the  field. 
That  is,  receiving  equipment  on  the  coach’s  bench,  so  they  can  analyze 
the  play  from  up  above.  You  see,  most  cameras  are  on  the  roof,  and 
Notre  Dame  has  special  booths  built  that  give  an  aerial  view  of  every 
play.  In  the  last  year,  the  coaches  have  been  utilizing  it  as  a  new 
method  of  analyzing  plays,  strategy  and  tactics  on  the  field.  Also, 
the  business  manager  is  using  it  back  in  the  office.  We  installed.  I 
think,  better  than  seventy-five  sets  in  Notre  Dame,  in  various  places, 
so  other  people  saw  it,  although  they  were  outside  of  the  stadium  itself. 

CHAIRMAN  HEARD:  At  this  time  we  w’ould  like  to  hear 
from  Mr.  Don  Spencer,  of  the  Don  Spencer  Company,  who  is 
going  to  speak  in  place  of  Mr.  Sherrill  on  this  subject. 

MR.  DON  SPENCER:  Before  I  start,  I  have  a  little  in¬ 
formation  here  on  the  time  table  of  television  stations.  As 
Captain  Eddy  said,  at  the  present  time  there  are  sixteen 
stations  in  operation.  Within  thirty  to  sixty  days,  thev  ex¬ 
pect  additional  stations  in  Chicago,  one  in  Newark,  Phila¬ 
delphia,  Baltimore  and  Richmond.  During  February  and 
March,  they  expect  one  in  Boston,  New  Haven,  Buffalo,  Los 
Angeles,  and  Cincinnati.  Early  or  late  spring,  they  expect 
two  stations  in  New’  York,  one  in  Washington,  one  in  Toledo, 
one  in  Bloomington,  Indiana,  another  in  St.  Paul,  in  late 
spring  or  summer,  a  station  in  Boston,  one  in  Los  Angeles, 
Indianapolis,  Baltimore  and  Fort  Worth.  During  the  summer, 
another  in  New  York,  two  in  Chicago,  one  in  San  Francisco, 
one  in  Minneapolis  and  one  in  Riverside.  Next  fall  or  winter, 
one  is  Louisville,  another  in  Los  Angeles,  another  in  Detroit, 
Miami,  San  Francisco,  Johnstown,  Pennsylvania. 
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of  thinking  which  says  that  television  will  cut  down  on  the 
number  of  fans  at  your  games.  If  for  no  other  reason,  it  s 
much  safer  that  way.  It’s  much  easier  to  go  forward  than 
to  back  up.  But  there  are  other  reasons  such  as : 

1.  The  close-up  view  offered  by  television. 

2.  Bad  weather  conditions. 

3.  Difficulty  to  get  tickets  and  bucking  traffic. 

4.  Out-of-the-way  location  of  many  stadia. 

5.  Admission  by  television  is  free.  .  . 

Naturally  our  company  is  concerned  about  how  television 

is  going  to*  affect  college  sports,  because  we  have  lived  with 
college  sports  from  the  less  formidable  stages  to  status  1.147 
_  an  all-time  high  in  attendance  and  popularity  as  an  enter¬ 
tainment  medium.  We  are  interested  in  television  because 
we  have  grown  with  it  since  its  early  stages.  ^  ou  have  al- 
readv  received  copies  of  the  two  publications  which  we 
issued  most  recently.  As  charter  members  of  the  Television 
Broadcasters  Association  and  the  American  Television  So¬ 
ciety,  we  have  seen  television  fight  its  way  from  a  dream  to 
its  present  impressive  growth.  In  face  of  these  facts,  what 
then,  are  our  recommendations  in  the  way  of  immediate 
action  by  the  NCAA  and  its  member  colleges  ?  They  are  as 

f°l°WThe  immediate  appointment  of  a  national  NCAA  tele¬ 
vision  control  committee  headed  by  a  National  Cooidinato 

2.  The  appointment  of  a  national  representative  to  harKlle 
the  sale  of  television  rights  and  to  work  with  your  NCAA 
committee  for  a  sound  and  constructive  national  television 

program  to  benefit  all  of  the  colleges.  .. 

After  these  two  recommendations,  there  are,  na¬ 

turally,  two  questions  in  your  mind:  Why  a  national  NCAA 
committee?  And  why  a  national  representative . 

In  the  first  place,  these  recommendations  are  not  as 
sweeping  and  all-encompassing  as  they  may  seem  They  are 
indeed  preliminary  and  precautionary  steps  that  should  be 
taken  to  protect  your  own  individual  interests.  V hue  your 
actions  now  should  have  teeth,  they  should  be  short-term 
until  such  time  as  they  have  proved  themselves  sound.  I 

am  sure  that  everyone  agrees  on  this  point.  ... 

During  the  early  stages  of  your  work  with  television, 
you  will  have  many  problems  and  headaches.  The  chances 
are  that  you  will  be  far  and  away  from  the  main  centers  of 
teteviston  activity.  In  short,  you  will  need  and  want  expen- 
enced  guidance,  help  and  information.  \ou  will  want  to 
know  what  is  happening  elsewhere  in  the  television  industry 
and  at  other  colleges.  Your  NCAA  Committee  in  coopera¬ 
tion  with  a  national  representative  can  provide  this  service 
in  two  ways  (1)  regularly  scheduled  news  releases,  (2)  an 
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established  counseling  service  to  help  with  individual  prob¬ 
lems  and  special  situations.  As  you  get  into  television  a  little 
more  deeply,  you  will  understand  and  appreciate  the  neces¬ 
sity  for  this  service. 

Another  great  service  your  national  NCAA  Committee 
can  perform  is  the  regulation  and  coordination  of  network 
sports  programs  emanating  from  the  colleges.  For  example, 
should  a  game  being  played  in  South  Bend  be  carried  on  a 
New  York  station  to  the  detriment  of  a  New  York  college 
simply  because  the  sponsor  or  television  network  wants  it? 
Are  the  smaller  games  to  suffer  when  they  could  otherwise 
sell  their  rights  except  for  the  occurrence  of  such  a  situa¬ 
tion?  Certainly  no  one  has  this  kind  of  an  idea,  but  you  can 
readily  see  that  national  coordination  is  necessary  in  order 
to  prevent  conflicts  and  misunderstanding.  Your  NCAA 
Committee  would  sit  as  an  arbitration  board,  render  deci¬ 
sions  on  geographic  scope  and  assure  fair  treatment  of  each 
college  from  an  unbiased  source. 

Recently,  there  has  been  an  astonishing  amount  of  ex¬ 
ploitation  in  the  rerelease  of  college  football  films.  And  in 
practically  every  case  it  has  happened  without  the  knowl¬ 
edge  or  consent  of  the  schools.  Film  companies  or  news  ser¬ 
vices  “shot”  games  supposedly  for  one-run  news  release,  but 
surprisingly  enough,  the  same  film  has  wound  up  in  the 
hands  of  private  promoters,  who  have  produced  and  sold 
this  film  under  such  titles  as  “Football  Highlights  of  the 
Season”  and  “Outstanding  Plays  of  the  Week,”  or  sold  it 
for  commercial  sponsorship  by  private  companies.  You 
guessed  it  —  the  colleges  received  nothing  for  these  rights. 

Your  NCAA  Committee  and  a  national  representative  can 
do  two  things  about  this  situation.  In  the  first  place,  they 
can  control  release  of  the  film  and  prevent  exploitation  of  the 
colleges.  Secondly,  they  can  assemble  and  prepare  this  film 
for  release  through  television  on  behalf  of  the  colleges.  Thus, 
a  new  way  will  have  been  opened  for  increased  revenue  going 
directly  to  the  athletic  department  of  the  participating 
schools. 

There  are  many  other  advantages  to  your  national  affilia¬ 
tion  on  television  which  I  will  not  take  time  to  describe  in 
detail,  but  briefly  enough  to  state  the  facts  and  point  the 
way. 

1.  Establish  general  codes  as  to  proposition  of  commercial 
time  allocated  to  sponsors,  acceptability  of  sponsors,  and 
products,  types  of  commercials  and  other  related  factors. 

2.  Formulate  standard  procedures  for  television  contracts 
between  colleges  and  advertisers.  (And  let  me  side-track  for 
a  moment  to  caution  you  against  signing  long-term  con- 

.  tracts  on  television  now  or  radio  contracts  with  “hidden” 
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provisions  on  television.  Television  is  a  totally  separate 
medium  and  must  be  sold  separately.) 

3.  Outline  a  constructive  public  relations  program  to  be 
followed  by  the  colleges  specifically  requiring  sponsors  to 
allocate  time  for  promoting  the  individual  coliege. 

4.  Provide  a  progressive  national  rate  study  for  the  in¬ 
formation  and  guidance  of  all  colleges.  (This  is  the  only  way 
to  prevent  confusion  and  dissatisfaction  on  the  part  of  ad¬ 
vertisers  and  stations.) 

5.  Standardize  rates  on  a  sound  national  basis,  assuring 
a  fair  return  to  all  schools. 

6.  Eliminate  bargaining  of  one  school  against  the  other 
by  advertisers  in  their  attempts  to  purchase  television 
rights. 

And,  in  addition,  your  national  representative  will  assume 
individual  responsibility  for  the  following: 

7.  Sell  national  advertising  accounts  which  ordinarily 
cannot  be  contacted  by  each  school. 

8.  Prepare  and  present  professional  sales  presentations 
aimed  at  the  top  dollar. 

9.  Provide  a  well-planned  and  organized  merchandising 
service  for  film  releases  on  television. 

10.  Add  impetus  to  sports  on  television  through  publicity 
releases. 

11.  Boost  minor  sports  through  special  tie-in  sales  for 
sponsorship  of  football,  basketball  and  other  sports.  (This 
can  mean  year-round  revenue  to  the  college  from  television 
of  sports  events.) 

And  then  there  is  the  final  question:  “Will  national  rep¬ 
resentation  by  the  Don  Spencer  Company  mean  as  much  as 
local  sale,  in  revenue  to  each  school  and  in  addition  to  the 
other  services  offered?” 

Well,  this  entire  proposal  would  certainly  be  airtight,  if 
we  could  make  this  kind  of  guarantee  now.  Frankly,  I  don't 
think  you  expect  it.  Certainly  the  fairest  statement  to 
everybody  is  for  me  to  say  that  we  have  the  experience,  we 
have  the  confidence  of  national  advertisers,  we  are  familiar 
with  college  athletic  problems,  we  have  the  staff  and  we  have 
the  know-how  and  desire  —  all  this  makes  a  company  that 
has  no  parallel  in  the  country  today.  We  are  confident  that 
the  combined  revenue  from  the  sale  of  rights  to  all  sports 
and  the  film  of  these  events  will  mean  far  more  to  the  col¬ 
lege  with  national  affiliation. 

We  believe  that  rates  should  be  established  after  consid¬ 
eration  of  the  following  factors: 

1.  Station  charge  for  time  and  facilities. 

2.  Comparative  costs  of  producing  a  program  of  similar 
interest  and  length. 

3.  Per  capita  coverage  of  the  station. 
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MR.  McMANN :  What  is  wrong  now  ? 

MR.  SPENCER:  It  is  no  criticism  against  the  way  you  handle  it  — 
commercials  or  anything  else.  You  work  with  representatives  on  news¬ 
papers,  on  magazines,  and  on  radio,  and  you  also  will  work  with  rep¬ 
resentatives  on  television,  as  an  agency. 

CHAIRMAN  HEARD:  There  is  no  intention  at  this  time  to  set  up 
any  regulatory  body  to  handle  this  matter.  We  are  merely  discussing 
it,  and  the  two  gentlemen,  Mr.  McMann  and  Mr.  Spencer,  are  doing 
a  good  job  in  their  respective  fields.  The  main  thing  we  are  interested 
in  is  information,  and  we  are  certainly  not  in  a  position  to  formulate 
any  kind  of  a  national  hookup  at  this  time. 

We  have  another  subject  that  some  of  the  members  are  interested 
in.  Is  there  anything  else  connected  with  television  that  we  should 
answer  at  this  time  ?  If  not,  we  will  go  on  to  the  next  subject. 

QUESTION:  What  is  the  hourly  rate  of  a  television  station  —  like 
the  hourly  rate  of  an  ordinary  broadcasting  station?  Have  you  any 
idea? 

CHAIRMAN  HEARD:  I  couldn’t  answer  that. 

MR.  SPENCER:  Is  there  any  standard  rate  set  up  for  television? 

CAPTAIN  EDDY :  We  analyze  the  cost  of  the  rights,  the  cost  of  our 
doing  the  game,  and  our  average  has  run  from  $500  to  $1250  per  game. 
Although,  when  we  got  the  $1250  per  game,  our  expenses  were  ap¬ 
proximately  $1250,  plus  the  $125,000  for  providing  the  network,  so 
we  didn’t  make  any  money. 

CHAIRMAN  HEARD:  If  that  winds  up  the  subject  of  television, 
we  are  in  the  intercollegiate  field,  in  particular,  regarding  spectator 
attendance,  which  is  probably  tied  in  with  other  types  of  promotion 
and  also  has  to  do  with  inflation  and  depression,  and  so  on.  The 
question  of  the  size  of  the  stadium  for  certain  size  institutions  is 
bothering  quite  a  few  people  at  this  time.  We  do  not  have  a  set 
program,  but  we  are  a  little  interested  in  it.  We  have  some  men  with 
us  today  that  have  been  in  intercollegiate  athletics  a  long  time. 

At  this  time  I  am  going  to  ask  Bill  Hunter  to  give  us  a  few  remarks 
on  w’hat  he  figures  the  future  holds  —  we'll  say  the  next  ten  years  — 
so  far  as  spectator  attendance  is  concerned  in  the  country  as  a  whole. 

WILLIS  O.  HUNTER,  University  of  Southern  California:  This  is 
very  unexpected,  this  impromptu  presentation.  Now  that  you  asked 
me,  I  would  like  to  make  two  or  three  observations. 

First  of  all,  I  think  athletics,  as  an  integral  part  of  our  way  of  life, 
is  sound.  I  think  football  exemplifies  something  that  should  carry 
over  into  a  lot  of  other  activities.  I  think  we  can  use  football  as  the 
exemplification  of  something  that  should  reach  down  to  our  young¬ 
sters,  clear  into  junior  high  school.  When  I  say  that,  I  say  that  I  think 
we  have  a  medium  that  we  can  use  to  promote  —  explore,  certainly  — 
competitive  sports  and  keep  competitive  sports  on  the  plane  that  it 
has  been  throughout  the  history  of  this  nation,  which  to  me  has  been 
something  that  is  fine  and  should  continue.  Thank  you  very  much! 

CHAIRMAN  HEARD:  Thank  you,  Bill.  We  have  A1  Masters  with 
us.  I  would  like  him  to  tell  me  what  his  opinion  is  of  a  stadium  for 
the  next  ten-year  period  that  would  fit  an  institution,  we’ll  say,  of 
ten-thousand-student  enrollment.  What  size  stadium  would  you  recom¬ 
mend,  being  a  little  bit  specific? 

ALFRED  R.  MASTERS,  Stanford  University:  That  is  a  rather 
broad  question.  There  are  so  many  factors  involved. 
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CHAIRMAN  HEARD:  It  is  one  that  is  bothering  lots  of  people. 

Butf r ^rdace^ on  1!°  attempt  to  K*ve  >'ou  an  answer, 

we  have  a  hmv  flnw  thlnk  We  are  ('uite  ^lunate,  because 

r„a,?rivon,muni;y'  F-.,„in«SL  -  g™i 

wouldn^presume*  to  Xl  *"*  °f  ^  C°Untr>'  and  1 

wifhHthat{MAN  HKARD:  Tel1  us  about  yours,  and  we  will  be  satisfied 

Wel1-’  "e  have  a  90.000-capacity  stadium,  and  I 
tbink,of  increasing  it.  I  think  it  is  sufficient  for  our  use  We 

has  Bu  ::  :SVVt  ,lon,t  have  the  population  Los  Angeles 

ye?rs  I  believe  from  tb°.  o  “,a  g0°?  •posi,ion  in  the  ten 

>ear. ,  i  peneve,  irom  the  point  of  view  of  income.  But  I  wouldn’t 

presume  to  tell  you  what  you  should  do  in  your  community. 
CHAIRMAN  HEARD:  How  about  a  statement  from  Penn.  State? 

inters, Rf„Sm^TATIV.E  ?F  PEN?’  STATE:  This  question  is  of  great 
tere.  t  to  me.  Our  stadium  at  the  present  time  is  entirely  too  small 

£  f°r  ,h-  ~Tav“ 

Grounds’and  of 

me  exactly  this  question:  “Present  your  program  foV  the  nexf  tin 
years.  What  in  your  judgment  is  there  to  defend  an  increase  hi  he 
capacity  of  our  stadium  from  19,000,  which  we  can  accommodate  now 
—  with  some  temporary  bleachers,  30,000?”  ° 

My  reply  was,  “W  hat  will  be  the  enrollment  at  the  college  ten  years 
from  now?”  They  gave  no  specific  answer.  It  is  very  d!L  that  we 

?Wgo°J?ff  t0-  h\Ve  t0  ,nCureafSe  the  size  of  our  stadium.  The  question 
that  arises  is,  how  much  shall  we  increase  it?  We  are  an  isolated 

aboutU8  000  nennfi  "Th1,Ve  T  ~~  ?e  are,situated  in  a  community  of 
•.  00  Pf°P*e/  The  centers  of  population  range  anywhere  from 

to  LS0  miles,  Philadelphia  being  190  miles  away,  Pittsburgh 

l40' Altoona,  40,  Harrisburg,  90.  Williamsport,  60.  All  of  these  dt^s 

?rei? nnn°  °T  ™ore'  *}ave  .a  few  smaller  communities,  from  10  000 
to  12,000,  ranging  up  to  30  miles  from  the  college. 

I  have  nothing  at  all  to  contribute,  Mr.  Heard,  but  I  would  like  to 

some  suggestions  *bat  might  be  used  as  convincing  arguments 

with  my  Board  of  Trustees  in  helping  me  to  get  greater  seatine 

\  Y°uld  Hke  t0  kn°-W  Yhat  the  J'udSment  of  those  who  may 
be  situated  the  same  as  we  in  Penn.  State  would  be  as  to  what  the 
size  of  our  stadium  should  be,  covering  the  next  ten  years. 

CHAIRMAN  HEARD:  Thank  you.  I  believe  that  on  the  whole  we 
can  expect  an  increase  in  spectator  attendance  throughout  the  country’ 
for  the  next  ten  years,  if  we  are  willing  to  turn  the  pages  back  tn 
shortly  after  World  War  I,  and  expect  somewhat  similar^ interest  to 
be  present  to  what  we  experienced  then. 

As  you  know,  there  has  been  a  tremendous  amount  of  mixing  and 
mingling  of  the  population  of  this  country  as  a  result  of  the  war 
There  is  a  large  number  of  youngsters  that  have  become  sport-minded 
on  account  of  the  war.  At  present  we  all  have  crowded  student-bodv 
conditions  at  our  home  institutions;  how  long  that  will  continue  I 
cannot  say.  I  am  inclined  to  believe  that  the  large  student  bodies  are 
with  us  for  a  long  time.  If  that  is  true,  and  these  alumni  are  turned 
out,  at  a  rapid  rate,  it  looks  to  me  as  though  we  can  expect  an  increase 
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in  spectator  attendance  for  the  next  ten  years.  That  is  only  my 
observation  —  certainly  in  our  part  of  the  country. 

Now,  how  much  money  we  should  spend  to  prepare  to  take  care 
of  these  interested  people,  I  cannot  say,  but  I  know  it  is  bothering 
quite  a  few  of  the  administrative  officers  of  various  institutions. 

QUESTION:  On  the  other  hand,  Mr.  Heard,  there  are  a  great  many 
who  believe  that  this  year  is  our  peak  and  that  there  is  going  to  be 
a  leveling  off. 

CHAIRMAN  HEARD:  Well,  maybe  so.  I  don’t  know  about  that. 
It  looks  to  me  like  it  is  here  with  us  for  a  while. 

QUESTION:  This  morning  someone  predicted  4,000.000  students. 
There  are  a  little  over  2,000,000  at  the  present  time.  That  is  in  the 
next  few  years. 

CHAIRMAN  HEARD:  I  am  inclined  to  agree  with  him  —  maybe 
not  to  that  extent,  but  I  think  it  will  definitely  be  upward. 

QUESTION:  There  isn’t  any  question  about  the  increase  in  the 
number  of  students,  but  I  am  thinking  particularly  of  spectator 
interest. 

CHAIRMAN  HEARD:  Doctor,  it  has  been  my  experience  that  your 
spectator  interest  is  more  or  less  in  proportion  to  your  student  body. 
That  is  true  particularly  in  the  South.  A  large  student  body  brings 
lots  of  interest  to  the  campus,  and  with  a  hig  student  body,  the  demand 
from  the  outsiders  to  come  in  is  tremendous.  That  has  been  our  ex¬ 
perience. 

QUESTION:  It  will  also  vary  some  with  the  condition  of  the  time. 

CHAIRMAN  HEARD:  Correct. 

QUESTION:  Financially. 

CHAIRMAN  HEARD:  That  is  definitely  a  factor. 

QUESTION:  And,  of  course,  travel  during  the  war. 

CHAIRMAN  HEARD:  Yes,  and  so  long  as  we  are  feeding  Europe 
and  giving  them  the  coal  and  steel  and  wheat  and  oil,  I  don't  believe 
we  can  look  for  depressions  in  this  country.  I  am  not  an  economist, 
but  I  am  just  practical  in  that  field  of  thinking. 

Any  suggestions  on  that  subject?  Any  questions?  We  mererly 
put  it  on  the  program  to  mull  over.  Maybe  next  year  it  will  be  of 
sufficient  interest  to  develop  a  program  on. 

I  believe  that  is  all  on  the  program.  We  will  consider  the  meeting 
adjourned. 
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B.  SMALL  COLLEGE  GROUP 

(Meeting  Jointly  with  College  Physical  Education  Association) 

Chairmen : 

Dr.  J.  H.  Nichols,  Oberlin  College 
Gilbert  F.  Loebs,  Colby  College 

SUBJECTS: 

INTERCOLLEGIATE  ATHLETICS  AND 
THE  EDUCATION  OF  CITIZENS 

Alan  Valentine,  President,  The  University  of  Rochester 

AN  ANALYSIS  OF  THE  CRUCIAL  ISSUE 

IN  AMERICAN  COLLEGE  ATHLETICS 

Jesse  F.  Williams,  M.D.,  Carmel.  California 

ELIGIBILITY  PROBLEMS  IN  THE  EASTERN  CONFERENCE 
William  H.  McCarter,  Dartmouth  College 

COORDINATING  INTERCOLLEGIATE  ATHLETIC  PROGRAMS 
AND  PHYSICAL  EDUCATION  IN  COLLEGE 

Ralph  Furey,  Columbia  University 

CHAIRMAN  LOEBS:  Gentlemen,  I  will  call  the  session 
to  order.  This  is  the  sixth  meeting  of  the  combined  N.C.A.A. 
Small  College  Group  and  the  College  Physical  Education 
Association’s  Section  on  Intercollegiate  Athletics. 

Our  first  speaker  this  afternoon  comes  to  us  with  a  wide 
experience  in  the  educational  field  and,  I  am  sure,  a  real 
sympathy  for  the  field  of  intercollegiate  athletics.  Most  of 
us  are  well  acquainted  with  his  staff  at  Rochester,  and  I  am 
sure  the  message  that  he  has  to  bring  to  us  this  afternoon 
is  one  that  will  continue  with  those  inspiring  talks  we  heard 
this  morning.  It  is  a  pleasure  for  me  at  this  time  to  present 
to  you  Dr.  Alan  Valentine,  President  of  Rochester  Univer¬ 
sity.  Dr.  Valentine! 

DR.  ALAN  VALENTINE:  Mr.  Chairman  and  Gentlemen: 
It  is  a  great  pleasure  to  be  here. 

In  trying  to  find  this  room  a  few  minutes  ago,  I  blundered 
into  a  large  luncheon  and  observed  a  large  number  of  weath¬ 
er-beaten  battle-scarred  individuals,  and  I  thought,  “My, 
how  the  physical  educators  have  aged  during  the  war!”  But 
I  discovered  that  I  was  facing  largely  a  group  of  football 
coaches.  I  am  almost  sorry  they  are  not  going  to  be  with  us 
today  because  I  am  inclined  to  think  —  and  I  thought  they 
might  be  —  because  I  am  inclined  to  think  that  my  remarks 
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might  have  irritated  them  rather  more  than  they  will  irri¬ 
tate  you. 

University  presidents  and  physical  educators  have  much 
in  common.  Both  are  victims  of  mild  public  hysteria  during 
each  football  season,  and  both  have  special  reasons  to  be 
grateful  when  Thanksgiving  Day  arrives.  Both  endure 
these  perennial  embarrassments  for  the  sake  of  values  that 
are  supposed  to  accompany  them.  After  dinner  speakers 
usually  extol  those  values  in  terms  of  character  develop¬ 
ment,  but  we  know  that  with  good  luck  those  values  include 
satisfied  alumni,  good  student  morale,  happy  public  rela¬ 
tions,  funds  to  finance  intramural  athletics,  and  a  continued 
job. 

Perhaps  there  is  no  safer  time  to  discuss  the  implications 
of  this  situation  than  early  in  January.  Public  interest  in 
football  then  reaches  its  nadir.  Even  the  ball  games  which 
have  even  the  remotest  relation  to  higher  education  have 
ended,  and  even  sports  writers  and  chambers  of  commerce 
have  reluctantly  turned  to  basketball,  boxing,  and  ice  hockey. 
This  period  of  relative  sanity  offers  a  chance  to  consider 
some  of  the  implications  of  intercollegiate  athletics  as  a 
whole  upon  the  needs  of  democratic  society. 

How  are  we  educators  going  to  meet  those  needs?  I  use 
the  word  “we”  advisedly  since  all  of  you  are,  or  should  be, 
important  figures  in  education  on  your  campuses.  No  other 
members  of  a  college  faculty  are  in  so  strong  a  position  to 
influence  youth.  Young  men  admire  those  skilled  in  ath¬ 
letics,  and  whom  young  men  admire  they  imitate.  The  tone 
and  character  of  a  student  body  is  often  determined  more 
in  the  gymnasium  and  on  the  playing  field  than  in  the  class¬ 
room  or  in  the  dean's  office.  This  means  that  your  im¬ 
portance  as  physical  educators  goes  far  beyond  the  games 
and  exercises  you  teach,  and  that  fact  magnifies  your  re¬ 
sponsibility  to  higher  education. 

I  doubt  that  many  of  you  or  many  of  the  faculties  of  your 
colleges  have  realized  the  full  extent  of  the  contribution  you 
could  make.  Perhaps  some  of  you  have  felt  that  your  facul¬ 
ties  have  left  you  rather  out  in  the  cold  in  educational  mat¬ 
ters.  Perhaps  some  of  your  faculties  have  felt  that  in  your 
activities  you  do  not  give  their  objectives  much  considera¬ 
tion.  It  is  for  you  to  demonstrate  to  them  that  -the  impor¬ 
tance  of  your  contributions  to  higher  education  merits  a 
place  in  their  innermost  councils.  You  will  have  to  make 
that  demonstration  more  convincing  than  in  the  past,  and 
there  are  special  reasons  why  I  think  you  should  do  so  now. 

The  first  is  the  lesson  of  the  atomic  bomb.  From  those 
epochal  explosions,  the  world  has  drawn  one  unanimous  con¬ 
clusion:  that  somehow  man  must  find  the  moral  qualities 
and  the  moral  strength  to  control  and  direct  the  scientific 
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and  physical  forces  he  has  mastered.  Civilization,  in  other 
words,  must  develop  character. 

Now,  if  we  forget  the  atomic  bomb  and  look  at  other  ef¬ 
forts  to  evolve  world  unity  and  peace,  we  come  to  the  same 
conclusion.  All  the  international  agreements  our  statesmen 
can  effect  will  be  kept  only  if  nations  and  individuals  put 
morality  before  national  expansion  or  personal  profit.  So¬ 
ciety  must  therefore  acquire  ethical  standards,  self-control, 
and  good  will,  and  those  can  be  summarized  in  a  single  word, 
“character.” 

Suppose  we  look  at  our  nation,  the  stronghold  of  de¬ 
mocracy.  Upon  what  qualities  does  the  continuation  of  de¬ 
mocracy  depend  ?  Certainly  among  them  are  the  old-fashion¬ 
ed  virtues  of  individual  responsibility,  self-discipline,  and  a 
decent  regard  for  the  rights  and  comfort  of  others.  Unless 
those  qualities  are  implanted  in  the  hearts  and  minds  of 
young  Americans,  then  our  democracy  will  not  last  very 
long,  and  those  qualities  constitute  the  basis  of  what  we 
call  character. 

Let  us  come  still  closer  home  and  observe  the  education 
of  the  college  campus.  In  this  family  circle,  we  can  admit 
that  the  education  of  American  youth  falls  far  short  of  the 
ideal.  Our  colleges  display  competence  in  imparting  facts 
and  special  technics,  but  they  are  much  less  successful  in 
creating  those  attitudes  of  mind,  those  habits  of  living, 
those  humane  ideals  essential  to  the  progress  of  democratic 
society.  Such  qualities  do  not  come  to  youth  automatically ; 
they  must  be  consciously  implanted. 

Tfie  young  people  now  in  our  colleges  are.  in  my  opinion, 
a  remarkable  lot,  and  I  am  not  going  to  betray  my  own  age 
by  bewailing  the  responsibility  of  contemporary  youth,  but 
many  young  men  and  women  of  today  do  seem  to  question 
the  merit  of  hard  work  on  their  own  part  and  to  be  ready 
to  take  the  easy  way  to  personal  success.  Many  of  them 
seem  to  be  talking  loudly  about  the  freedoms  of  democracy 
but  to  display  reluctance  to  assume  the  responsibilities 
which  have  to  accompany  these  freedoms.  Many  of  them 
expect  high  standards  of  living  but  seem  ready  to  le?n  on 
government  to  supply  them.  In  brief,  they  do  seem,  to  some 
of  us,  deficient  in  the  old-fashioned  virtues. 

Whether  or  not  our  generation  when  young  seemed  equal¬ 
ly  deficient  to  our  predecessors  is  irrelevant  to  the  present 
need.  If  our  children  lack  the  virtues  we  like  to  think  they 
have,  the  fault  is  more  ours  than  theirs  and  something  for 
us  to  correct  in  the  education  of  the  future. 

If  we  pull  these  various  strands  together,  their  implica¬ 
tions  on  higher  education  are  obvious.  The  atomic  age.  the 
quest  for  world  unity  and  peace,  the  future  of  democracy, 
and  the  improvement  of  education  will  require  certain  quali- 
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ties  centered  about  character.  College  education  cannot, 
therefore,  ignore  its  obligation  to  produce  graduates  of  high 
moral  fiber  as  well  as  high  mental  competence,  and  physical 
educators  must  assume  their  vital  part  in  character  building 
on  the  campus. 

Here  I  do  not  pause  for  station  identification  since  prob¬ 
ably  every  one  of  you  has  addressed  many  a  high  school  and 
Rotary  Club  audience  upon  the  character-building  qualities 
of  athletics,  but  I  suggest  that,  like  the  rest  of  us  educators, 
your  achievement  in  character  building  sometimes  fall  short 
of  your  highest  postprandial  eloquence.  Any  character  build¬ 
ing  most  of  you  have  done  professionally  has  probably  been 
the  somewhat  casual  by-product  of  your  work  in  a  gym¬ 
nasium  or  with  athletic  teams.  You  can  point  to  some  bril¬ 
liant  individual  achievements,  but  have  you  ever  counted 
the  failures? 

And  I  suggest  that  in  some  highly  competitive  intercol¬ 
legiate  sports,  most  notably  football,  you  and  we  have  made 
our  own  work  of  character  building  more  difficult.  You  have 
done  so  when  you  have  headed  up  big-time  public  contests 
in  which  victory  is  so  important  that  the  student  participant 
is  tempted  to  break  the  rules  in  order  to  win.  You  are 
familiar  —  more  familiar  than  I,  I  have  no  doubt  —  with  the 
terrific  emotional  pressures  to  win  big  games.  A  young  man 
entering  such  a  game  feels  those  pressures,  and  his  own  will 
to  win  is  at  the  highest  pitch  to  which  mass  meetings,  fight 
talks,  sports  pages,  and  general  public  sophomorics  can  raise 
it.  He  knows  that  most  of  his  team  supporters  will  forgive 
him  for  illegal  play  if  he  is  not  caught  at  it  and  if  he  helps 
the  team  to  win.  He  suspects  that  the  job  of  his  coach, 
whom  he  admires,  may  hang  upon  victory.  His  coach  and 
everyone  else  have  told  him  always  to  play  cleanlv,  but  he 
is  not  quite  sure  just  how  much  they  mean  it  in  this  parti¬ 
cular  situation. 

Nowr,  the  average  young  man  of  twentv  is  relatively  in¬ 
experienced  in  self-control,  particularly  those  who  are  not 
products  of  the  Army  and  Navy  during  the  war  years.  What 
is  more,  neither  you  as  physical  educators  nor  as  other  pro¬ 
fessors  have  prepared  his  character  for  that  test  by  any 
consciously  organized  intelligent  program  of  character  de- 
velomnent.  His  character  has  not  been  strengthened  for 
advanced  football  in  the  way  that  his  mind  has  been  pre¬ 
pared  for  advanced  chemistry.  It  is  remarkable  that  so  many 
of  our  young  men  keep  their  heads  so  wrell  when  the  cards 
are  thus  so  heavily  stacked  against  them,  and  it  is  remark¬ 
able  that  so  few  break  the  rules  under  those  conditions.  If 
they  do  lose  their  heads,  it  is  less  their  fault  than  the  fault 
of  us  who  have  put  them  in  this  difficult  position.  T  suggest 
that  if  colleges  are  to  retain  big-time  public  contests  —  and 
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1  don’t  necessarily  mean  big  time  to  be  measured  by  the 
number  of  thousands  in  the  stands,  but  the  atmosphere  of 
the  game  —  if  colleges  are  to  retain  that  kind  of  contest, 
I  suggest  they  owe  it  to  their  students  to  set  up  a  system 
which  will  provide  the  participants  with  moral  as  well  as 
physical  conditioning. 

But  even  if  this  was  successfully  done,  you  would  still 
have  a  larger  responsibility.  Your  athletic  programs  in¬ 
terest  all  students  and  a  large  public,  too.  Your  influence 
upon  that  larger  group  may  be  indirect  but  it  is  potent. 
Therefore,  you  must  be  concerned  with  running  your  ath¬ 
letic  programs  in  a  wfay  which  w'ill  aid  and  not  impair  the 
general  standards  of  your  campus  and  of  American  society. 
To  that  responsibility,  I  suggest  you  have  been  less  atten¬ 
tive  and  less  successful. 

In  its  recently  published  report,  the  President’s  Commis¬ 
sion  on  Higher  Education,  headed  by  Dr.  Zook,  who  I  believe 
addressed  you  this  morning,  states:  “If  our  colleges  and  uni¬ 
versities  are  to  graduate  individuals  who  have  learned  how¬ 
to  be  free,  they  will  have  to  concern  themselves  with  the 
development  of  self-discipline  and  self-reliance,  of  ethical 
principles  as  a  guide  for  conduct.  Responsibility  for  the 
development  of  these  personal  qualities  cannot  be  left  as 
heretofore  to  some  courses  or  a  few  departments  or  scatter¬ 
ed  extra-curricular  organizations;  it  must  become  a  part  of 
every  phase  of  college  life.” 

The  influence  of  intercollegiate  athletics  not  only  per¬ 
meates  the  campus  but  affects  the  attitudes  and  standards 
of  all  those  who  see  the  games,  including  thousands  of  boys 
and  girls  of  high  school  age  and  younger.  Such  games  thus 
become  public  expressions  of  the  standards  of  the  college 
which  sponsors  them,  which  in  effect  says  to  the  large  public 
in  its  stadium:  “This  is  what  we  at  X  College  (or  Univer¬ 
sity)  believe  is  appropriate  to  our  mission  of  higher  educa¬ 
tion.  This  is  w-hat  we  stand  for,  what  we  think  is  good.” 

It  is  not  unreasonable  that  the  public  should  take  the  col¬ 
lege  at  its  own  word  and  judge  it  accordingly.  Unfortunate¬ 
ly,  instead  of  being  critical,  most  of  our  public  spectators 
accept  those  presentations  as  an  appropriate  standard  and 
do  not,  themselves,  think  or  act  in  any  higher  plane.  Yet 
how  do  the  serious  educators  at  Harvard  or  Yale  or  Califor¬ 
nia  or  Michigan  or  Amherst  or  Williams  like  to  have  their  in¬ 
stitutional  ideals  judged  by  the  traditional  weekend  satur¬ 
nalia  which  surrounds  their  major  football  games? 

I  don’t  need  to  take  your  time  to  describe  the  typical  at¬ 
mosphere  and  events  of  the  big-time  sideshows.  You  are  all 
familiar  with  the  excesses  perpetrated  under  the  name  of 
“college  spirit”  or  “victory  celebration.”  These  excesses 
are  so  prevalent  and  so  traditioi  al  that  we  no  longer  ques- 
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tion  them  or  stop  to  consider  their  real  significance,  and  this 
is  the  worst  thing  about  them.  In  fact,  nine  people  out  of 
ten  interested  in' football  betray  in  their  conversation  that 
they  think  of  the  games  primarily  from  the  point  of  view  of 
the  spectator.  The  show  must  go  on,  and  it  must  be  a  good 
show.  Does  a  mass  riot  under  the  goal  post  amuse  the  spec¬ 
tators?  Then  that  makes  it  all  right.  Does  drunkenness  in 
the  stands,  never  of  course  excessive,  or  the  overturning  of 
a  few  cars,  or  the  smashing  of  a  few  windows  add  to  the 
color  of  the  occasion  from  the  spectators’  point  of  view? 
Then  those  things  are  justified.  The  public  now  expects 
colleges  to  provide  regular  Saturday  afternoon  shows  more 
attractively  than  what  the  movies,  the  radio,  the  night  clubs, 
and  professional  athletes  have  to  offer,  or  at  a  lower  price, 
and  many  institutions  are  apparently  eager  to  compete  with 
commercialized  entertainment  on  those  occasions.  The  in¬ 
terest  of  the  player,  the  educational  objectives  of  the  player 
are  lost  in  the  excitement,  and  why  should  not  the  player 
lose  them,  too,  in  all  the  glamor  of  this  organized  public 
exhibitionism  ? 

With  regard  to  such  situations,  I  can  see  only  three  posi¬ 
tions  which  a  college  or  university  can  take.  First:  It  can 
condone  those  instances.  Second:  It  can  deplore  them  but 
admit  that  it  cannot  control  them.  Either  of  these  two  posi¬ 
tions  is  certainly  a  reflection  on  the  college  and  on  society. 
And  such  episodes  are,  privately  at  least,  more  often  con¬ 
doned  than  deplored.  Apparently  nearly  everything  that 
happens  in  connection  with  some  college  football  games, 
short  of  murder  or  large-scale  theft,  is  justified  under  the 
term  “high  spirits,”  and  this  inner  society  which  we  say 
needs  to  emphasize  the  development  of  character  with  high¬ 
er  education  taking  its  part  in  that  great  responsibility. 
But  you  and  we  of  the  small  colleges  at  least  can  take  a  third 
position.  We  can  eliminate  those  bad  aspects  in  our  ath¬ 
letics,  for  we  are  in  a  better  position  to  do  so  than  the  large 
universities  for  reasons,  probably  obvious,  which  I  shall 

presently  offer.  . 

I  have  been  impressed  with  the  concern  of  physical  edu¬ 
cators  and  athletic  coaches  with  two  aspects  of  their  work. 
One  is  their  desire  to  improve  the  rules  of  games,  like  foot¬ 
ball.  The  other  is  to  set  up  regulations  which  will  insure 
athletic  sanity.  The  fact  that  regulations  have  to  be  set  up 
to  insure  athletic  sanity  is  in  itself  a  cause  for  irony.  With 
these  efforts  to  achieve  perfect  rules  for  games  and  spotless 
freedom  from  even  the  appearance  of  professional  sin,  I  am 
naturally  in  sympathy.  Why  should  I  not  be  sympathetic 
since  we  in  Rochester  know  enough  about  athletic  sanity 
to  know  that  it  is  often  painful?  I  am  also  sympathetic  be¬ 
cause  I  realize  how  some  of  you  may  be  torn  between  precept 
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and  practice  in  your  efforts  to  achieve  a  purity  comparable 
to  that  of  Ivory  Soap. 

It  reminds  me  of  how  as  an  undergraduate  I  used  to  par¬ 
ticipate  in  interfraternity  efforts  to  improve  rushing  rules. 
We  found  it  a  very  difficult  matter  to  compose  regulations 
which  all  one’s  competitors  would  have  rigidly  to  observe  but 
which  would  leave  us  a  loophole  for  our  own  effective  rush¬ 
ing  activities. 

I  do  not  need  to  wish  you  and  your  colleges  courage  and 
honesty  in  formulating  high  standards  of  intercollegiate 
athletic  sanity,  but  I  do  wish  each  of  you  courage  and  sanity 
in  observing  them  when  formulated.  Your  endeavors  in 
these  matters  are  highly  laudable,  but  I  wonder  whether 
some  of  the  time  given  to  them  could  not  be  devoted  to  an 
even  more  important  question,  a  question  which  might  be 
phrased  thus:  Does  my  program  for  intercollegiate  athletics, 
including  the  events  and  attitudes  that  surround  that  pro¬ 
gram,  contribute  to  the  elevation  of  social  standards  and 
educational  ideals  of  all  my  constituents,  including  specta¬ 
tors,  alumni,  sports  writers,  and  high  school  students?  Or 
if  that  question  is  too  tough  to  answer,  it  might  be  put  more 
simply  thus:  Does  my  program  of  intercollegiate  athletics 
and  those  things  which  grow  from  it  assist  the  faculty,  the 
dean,  the  chaplain,  and  the  trustees  in  their  primary  educa¬ 
tional  objectives? 

In  answering  those  questions,  I  do  not  think  you  can  fair¬ 
ly  separate  your  games  and  your  teams  from  the  con-comi- 
tance  of  your  athletic  programs,  from  all  the  attitudes  and 
events  which  derive  from  those  programs?  If  your  answers 
to  those  questions  bring  you  conviction  of  original  sin,  you 
might  still  say  there  is  little  you  can  do  about  it.  You  can 
say  that  the  matter  is  beyond  your  control  and  in  the  hands 
of  higher  college  officers  and  society,  and  you  would  be 
partly  right.  It  is  true  that  physical  educators  and  coaches 
have  the  support,  and  have  had  the  support,  of  college  of¬ 
ficers  and  trustees  in  creating  the  Frankenstein  monster  of 
big-time  athletics.  But  because  you  were  certainly  contribu¬ 
tors  to  the  creation  of  that  Frankenstein,  you  must  be  con¬ 
tributors  to  getting  it  harnessed. 

It  is  not  exaggeration  to  call  some  intercollegiate  football, 
in  more  than  one  college,  a  Frankenstein.  It  has  grown  be¬ 
yond  the  control  of  physical  education  departments  and  in 
some  cases  apparently  beyond  the  control  of  presidents  and 
trustees.  Certainly,  I  have  heard  presidents  of  some  of  our 
most  distinguished  big-time  colleges  bewail  the  situation  in 
which  they  are  involved,  but  say  they  are  unable  to  do  any¬ 
thing  about  it.  If  you  doubt  this,  consider  what  would  hap¬ 
pen  if  the  presidents  of  Harvard  and  Yale  suddenly  an¬ 
nounced  the  ending  of  the  Harvard-Yale  football  games,  or 
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if  the  heads  of  West  Point  and  Annapolis  agreed  publicly 
to  end  Army-Navy  games?  Conceive,  if  you  can,  the  furor 
west  of  the  Alleghenies  if  the  public  awoke  some  morning 
to  read  in  its  newspapers  that  the  Big  Nine  had  abandoned 
football,  or  that  all  colleges  had  agreed  to  eliminate  all  post¬ 
season  games  in  the  various  overflowing  bowls.  Many  people 
in  the  public  would  not  even  accept  the  theory  that  the  col¬ 
leges  themselves  had  a  right  to  end  these  contests.  Many 
would  claim  that  their  own  business  interests,  as  well  as 
their  personal  entertainment  interests,  were  too  bady  im¬ 
paired  to  permit  of  such  high-handed  action  by  the  college 
authorities. 

Such  games  have  become  Frankensteins  partly  because 
they  have  become  big  business.  The  public  does  not  like  to 
let  that  business  go,  the  community  does  not,  and  the  in¬ 
stitution  sometimes  cannot  afford  to  let  it  go.  You  are 
familiar  with  all  this,  but  simply  to  point  the  matter  up,  I 
will  quote  certain  figures  derived  from  that  generally  de¬ 
pendable  source,  The  Kiplinger  Letter.  According  to  last 
year’s  financial  statement  of  one  of  the  Big  Nine  univer¬ 
sities,  the  following  were  some  of  the  incidental  costs  of  its 
football  team.  Bear  in  mind  that  these  costs  were  applied 
to  a  very  small  number  of  students,  a  number  probably  in¬ 
finitesimal  in  comparison  to  present  total  student  enroll¬ 


ments.  Here  they  are  from  the  list : 

“Football  —  Varsity  Football  Squad: 

Clothing  for  players . $11,407 

Shoes  for  players .  5,180 

Training  table  .  11,642. 

(I  was  under  the  impression  that  students  paid  their 
way  at  the  training  tables.) 

Hotel  and  meals  away  from  home . $  9,446 

(I  will  omit  the  cents.) 

Trophies  .  1,750 

Entertainment  .  1,458 

Footballs  .  1 .773 

Sundries .  2,051 

Movies  . 2,815 

Scouting .  2,245 

Game  officials  and  special  police .  13,677 


“These  incidentals,  which  of  course  do  not  include  care  of 
grounds,  overhead,  coaches’  and  other  salaries,  and  general 
wear  and  tear,  total  $63,449.82.” 

Again  I  quote:  “A  college  with  a  72,000  stadium  capacity 
grossed  $842,588.81  at  the  gate  alone,  exclusive  of  course 
to  sale  of  radio  broadcasts  and  other  forms  of  income.” 
One  institution  picked  up  $99,000  at  a  postseason  bowl 

game. 
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Much  of  what  I  have  said,  of  course,  applies  primarily  to 
real  lug-time  football,  as  did  those  figures,  but  the  problem 
is  certainly  not  limited  to  that.  It  is  simply  a  matter  of 
uegi  ee  in  many  cases.  How  many  of  us  can  honestly  say 
of  our  own  institutions  that  everything  which  surrounds 
our  own  athletic  games  is  (a)  within  our  control  and  (b) 
consistent  with  what  our  college  should  profess? 

In  t*  oi  aspects  our  problem  in  the  small  colleges  is  more 
susceptible  of  solution  than  in  the  large  universities  There¬ 
fore,  our  obligation  to  solve  it  is  greater.  First,  it  is  more 
susceptible  because  in  small  colleges  football  is  less  of  a 
financial  Frankenstein.  It  costs  less;  therefore,  the  losses 
are  less  and  in  a  sense  can  be  more  easily  handled  because 
they  ai  e  i  elatively  small.  Second,  it  is  more  our  own,  more 
free  of  big  crowds,  of  press  attention,  of  subsidiary  business 
profits,  and  of  general  mass  hysteria. 

Please  don’t  misunderstand  me.  I  am  not  opposing  inter¬ 
collegiate  athletics,  including  football,  as  games.  I  have 
mentioned  football  more  than  other  sports  because  it  is  the 
one  in  which  these  excesses  are  most  obvious.  I  am  eager  to 
see  football  continued  in  our  colleges  provided  it  can  justify 
its  continuance.  But  can  we  pretend  that  there  has  not 
grown  up  around  it.  not  in  all  cases  but  in  most  cases  an  at¬ 
mosphere  of  exploitation,  of  vulgarity,  and  of  disregard  for 
decent  conduct,  and  even  sometimes  of  law,  that  demands 
serious  consideration  and  perhaps  drastic  steps  ?  Reform  of 
that  atmosphere  will  be  all  the  more  difficult  because  in 
many  cases  the  big  games  have  grown  beyond  the  educators 
who  should  control  them.  Yet  we  stand  on  the  threshold  of  a 
postwar  period,  and  the  way  this  situation  develops  or  is 
controlled  over  the  next  few  years  will  determine  its  nature 
for  many,  many  years  to  come. 

It  is  not  for  me  to  make  proposals  as  to  what  should  be 
done  about  it.  After  all,  that  is,  first  of  all  at  least,  the  prob¬ 
lem  of  many  like  yourselves.  But  certain  first  steps  seem  to 
me  obvious.  Many  of  you  have  taken  them,  or  taken  many 
of  them.  Certainly,  their  adoption  and  their  enforcement 
does  comprise  a  fair  test  of  whether  or  not  a  college  is 
serious  in  trying  to  make  its  athletic  program  conform  to  its 
educational  objectives,  and  here  are  some  which  might  be 
mentioned  as  those  tests. 

(1)  That  all  coaches  be  full-time  members  of  the  faculty, 
appointed  and  holding  tenure  on  the  same  basis  as  other 
members  of  the  faculty. 

(2)  That  schedules  be  arranged  on  the  merits  of  the  com¬ 
petition,  without  the  financial  return  of  the  game  being  the 
primary  or  even  the  secondary  consideration. 

(3)  Tli at  games  should,  to  the  greatest  extent  possible, 
be  limited  to  colleges  with  similar  academic  standing;  simi- 
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lar  educational  objectives;  and  to  the  greatest  extent  pos¬ 
sible,  similar  size  and  type  of  student  body. 

(4)  That  in  all  forms  of  financial  aid,  whether  scholar¬ 
ship,  self-help  job,  or  any  other  form  of  aid,  student  ath¬ 
letes  should  be  upon  exactly  the  same  basis  as  other  stu¬ 
dents. 

(5)  "Hint  there  should,  of  course,  be  no  subsidization,  di¬ 
rect  or  indirect,  of  athletes  because  they  are  athletes. 

And  this  can  be  90  per  cent  controlled  if  the  institution  is 
really  serious  about  it.  The  same,  of  course,  applies  to  the 
recruiting  of  athletes. 

But  more  important  I  think  than  all  of  those  is  the  basic 
attitude  of  the  college  toward  its  athletics  and  toward  its 
athletes  —  the  unity  with  which  that  attitude  is  held  and 
maintained  by  college  officers,  faculty,  students,  and  alumni 
together,  and  the  clarity,  courage,  and  frequency  with  which 
that  attitude  is  presented  to  the  public,  not  only  in  speeches 
but  in  action. 

I  submit  that  if  we  believe  what  we  have  often  said  about 
the  character-building  qualities  of  athletics  in  college,  then 
it  is  high  time  we  proved  our  case.  We  have  an  obligation 
to  do  so,  and  I  have  tried  to  outline  the  full  measure  of  that 
obligation. 

CHAIRMAN  LOEBS:  I  am  sure  that  I  voice  the  opinion 
of  all  those  assembled  here  this  afternoon,  Dr.  Valentine, 
when  I  say  to  you  that  we  appreciate  the  time  which  you 
have  given  to  come  to  us  this  afternoon  and  present  this 
splendid  and  stimulating  message.  We  appreciate  your 
favor,  I  assure  you. 

Our  next  speaker  needs  no  introduction,  I  am  sure,  to 
practically  all  of  us.  We  are  certainly  happy  to  have  the  op¬ 
portunity  to  have  him  return  to  us  here  today.  A  pioneer  in 
the  field  of  physical  education,  a  pioneer  in  the  field  of  pro¬ 
fessional  organizations  such  as  ours,  author,  lecturer,  teach¬ 
er,  and  friend  to  all  of  us  in  this  profession  —  it  gives  me  a 
great  deal  of  pleasure  to  have  this  opportunity  to  present 
Dr.  Williams  to  you  at  this  time. 

DR.  JESSE  F.  WILLIAMS:  Mr.  Chairman  and  Gentle¬ 
men:  Some  years  ago,  I  was  traveling  from  Chile  to  the 
Argentine.  I  had  taken  the  train  from  Santiago  to  Ensenada 
in  southern  Chile,  at  which  place  I  began  a  traverse  of  the 
lower  Andes  through  what  is  called  the  Lake  Country. 
Among  the  several  means  of  transportation  that  I  used  be¬ 
tween  Ensenada  in  Chile  and  Bariloche  in  Argentina,  where 
I  was  to  entrain  for  Buenos  Aires,  far  to  the  north,  was  a 
little  wood-burning  steamer  that  plied  the  blue  waters  of 
Lake  Nahuel  Huapi.  On  the  deck  of  this  steamer  I  became 
acquainted  with  a  fellow  North  American.  As  we  stood  in 
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year^  have  ll  L  remarked,  ‘This  is  the  thirty-third 
the  Fu  F^rd  «•  S  tnp‘  year  at  this  time,  I  was  in 
and  India  '  NolTT‘mn.gaPi,0''e'  Malay  States,  Java,  Australia, 
Tntolw  I  ,  m  back  a^aln  on  the  old  run.” 

in  *]}s  remark,  I  inquired,  “Selling  something’" 

"Sft  ”  Te  lepl'ed'  :  C.f.n  y°u  imagine  what  it  is?” 

Well,  I  countered,  it  must  be  something  with  a  uni 

becauseaPcustLItrU,d  "0t  be  hi‘ts-  shljes‘  «  other  dothing 
lecause  custom  varies  so  greatly  in  all  these  countries  It 

be  something  like  artificial  teeth.”  K 

doir,'nal’befts."aUghed’  “y°U  nearly  guessed  iL  1  se)1  al> 

Isn’t  that  remarkable?”  I  observed.  “You  have  been 

beltsTr  Q0W H  hAre  for  thirty-three  years  selling  abdominal 
belts  to  South  Americans,  and  I  am  on  my  first  trip  to  tell 

them  how  to  get  along  without  abdominal  belts.” 

1  have  no  way  of  knowing  the  results  of  my  mission  but 

ofeNortVhAe  blUe  Watell  0f  Lake  Nahuel  I luapI  tuTforces 
of  North  Amencan  culture  came  into  contact.  The  one 

foi  ce  is  known  by  the  dynamic  words,  “enterprise  ”  “com- 

merce,  business”;  and  the  other  is  called  “education.” 

Both  are  cultural  forces.  Both  have  purposes.  Both  have 

elaborate  procedures.  Both  have  programs. 

cribcd  CflZ  H  the  American  scene  may  he  variously  des- 
C11««-  .  "as  lts,  conflicting  customs,  its  sharp  challenges 

f  i  —e?h]e  crif,ics-  And  yet  the  warp and  wefPof 
?[ie  ^ iat  we  ca  “American”  is  composed  of  the 

t  leads  that  stem  from  the  doctrine  of  free  enterprise  This 
doctrine,  growing  strong  under  the  opportunities  of  the 
Industrial  Revolution,  it  tested  by  those  activities  that  make 
or  success  in  business  that  is  conducted  for  personal  °-ain 
In  popular  belief,  education  is  concerned  with  the  finest  and 
best  development  of  the  human  personality  and  the  welfare 
ol  the  state.  I  do  not  propose  that  education  and  business 
aie  essentially  m  conflict,  but  we  should  examine,  I  think 
certain  aspects  of  our  culture,  and  should  test  some  of  our 

educational  assumptions  in  the  light  that  business  enter- 
pi  lse  throws  upon  them. 

Ji*2  ?**“,•  P'esident  Morrill  addressed  the  National  Col- 
legiate  Athletic  Association  with  the  kind  of  remarks  that 
quite  uniformly  come  from  those  who  are  thoughtful  about 
the  present  state  of  college  athletic  affairs.  In  spite  of 
enormous  crowds  at  college  games,  all  is  not  well.  The  col¬ 
lege  athletic  situation  is  deplorable  and  the  conditions  are 
chronic.  The  problems  were  so  serious  twenty  years  ago 
that  the  Carnegie  Foundation  for  the  Advancement  of 
Teaching  studied  the  field  and  reported  upon  the  topic 
American  College  Athletics.”  issued  in  1929.  The  National* 
Collegiate  Athletic  Association  and  the  College  Physical 
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Education  Association  are  constantly  studying  the  athletic 
conditions  that  confront  them.  And  these  conditions  are 
characterized  by  such  words  as  “commercialism,”  “subsidiza¬ 
tion,”  “exploitation,”  “bribery,”  “gambling,”  and  “proselyt- 
ism.”  Can  the  existing  conditions  be  changed?  Can  the 
recognized  evils  be  abated?  Can  the  practice  of  a  culture  be 
directed  into  new  channels? 

More  than  thirty  years  ago,  it  was  rather  easy  to  change 
the  type  and  quality  of  the  then  prevailing  physical  educa¬ 
tion.  Surely  nothing  was  more  detrimental  to  the  future 
welfare  of  American  youth  than  the  stupid  posturings  of  the 
competing  systems  of  gymnastics  that  controlled  the  physi¬ 
cal  educational  scene.  But  the  movement  for  a  new  program 
of  physical  education  succeeded  everywhere  in  American  life 
for  the  very  simple  reason  that  the  pattern  proposed  was  in 
perfect  harmony  with  many  of  the  salient  features  of  the 
American  social  scene.  The  effort  of  some  Americans  who 
believed  in  calisthenics  and  formal  gymnastics  never  really 
had  a  chance  to  succeed  because  the  ideas  behind  the  foreign 
systems  of  gymnastics  rested  on  the  social  and  political 
doctrines  of  different  cultures.  On  the  contrary,  the  pro¬ 
posals  for  natural  programs  were  based  not  only  on  the  bio¬ 
logic  needs  of  youth  but  also  the  social  scene  in  which  they 
lived,  a  culture  that  admired  functional  physique,  initiative 
in  action,  self-reliance,  and  the  competitive  features  of 


games. 

This  complete  shift  in  the  character  of  physical  educa¬ 
tion  in  American  schools  and  colleges  was  a  harmonious  ad¬ 
justment  to  the  culture  of  which  it  was  a  part.  And  over 
and  through  the  years,  physical  education  prospered.  Gym¬ 
nasia  and  athletic  fields,  pools  and  playgrounds  are  as  not¬ 
able  in  their  own  way  as  electric  refrigerators,  radios,  auto¬ 
mobiles,  and  the  innumerable  gadgets  of  industry  are  in  the 
ordinary  experiences  of  life.  This  improvement  in  plant, 
however,  is  no  more  a  measure  of  the  soundness  of  our  pro¬ 
gram  than  the  things  of  our  current  life  reveal  the  welfare 
of  the  social  scene  around  us.  There  are  those  who  write 
dispairingly  about  the  disillusionments  of  modern  life.  Can 
the  soul  of  contemporary  college  sport  be  saved  ? 

It  is  here  contended  that  sport  is  an  aspect  of  the  culture 
of  a  people  and  that  college  athletics  in  America  is  an  ex¬ 
pression  of  the  social  scene  in  which  we  live.  Because  it  was 
never  set  apart  from  the  world  of  affairs,  it  reflects  the 
political  and  economic  forces  that  play  upon  the  human  ma¬ 
terials  of  man,  and  therefore  is  as  surely  cultural  as  our 
corporations,  our  labor  unions,  our  skyscrapers,  our  farm 
machinery,  and  other  vital  aspects  of  American  life.  We  who 
have  given  of  our  best  efforts  to  develop  college  athletics 
are  at  times  dismayed  by  the  gambling,  amazed  at  the  legal- 


'®a,s, J**  amateur  code,  and  all  but  disillusioned  by  the 
All  e<'mnie|C'ahsm  that  everywhere  abounds. 

is  chaotic  rbutyt^  n  r'1  ‘j^t  the  college  athletic  situation 
rro^Kr  C’  1 1  the  notlon  that  it  is  chaotic  because  of  the 

c^seina^dCtni!’TnSm  and  subsidizati°n  which  mark  its 
new  and  fintd  if n  •  remain,  so  unt'l  individuals  acquire  a 

state  of  r£a  VIewP°mt'  simply  reverses  the  true 

? 'dlrs-.,  ,The  proselyting,  the  subsidizing,  the  ex- 
ploitmg,  the  bribing,  the  buying  and  selling  are  true  and 

exact  portrayals  of  the  culture  in  which  we  live  The  chaotic 
sport  picture  is  but  frame  in  the  film  of  our  current  society 

Jtate  withoutethe  oIJdan  *f>day  ls.a  'onfused  and  disordered 
wavs  and  tLth,?n  d  alK  su,;e  standards,  the  straight  path¬ 
way  and  the  unswerving  loyalties  that  produced  in  our 

thft  Peace  and  calm  of  mind  they  knew  so  well, 
he  vei y  distortions  of  athletic  purpose  to  ends  that  lie  far 
flnnt'ta  t  le  hounds  of  educational  outcomes  for  students  re- 
out  theen!t"oma  dlsmte*ration  in  community  life  through- 

th^delunVo^he 'athiaI,'- °thei'  pe,sons  who-  have  a  hand  in 
effects  and  not  causes.  They^’too^areTh'e' p* rodiicfof  ' the 

dominate* the'athleUc  t0°'  "***  the  Values  that 

..  ?n  /ac®  the  evils  that  characterize  the  athletic  scene 
it  is  the  business  of  the  student  of  these  matters  to  ask  the 
practical  question,  “What  can  be  done  about  them?”  There 
aie  and  have  been  numerous  proposals  for  reform.  Legis- 

fa wandiP°  /Cef  P0Wer  are.old  methods  of  societv  for  com- 
S®vl,s-  b“l  our  experience  with  prohibition  and  food 
atiomng  is  not  such  as  to  make  us  sanguine  about  law  and 

!±rLeTntrthat  are  2*a,n«t1  the  culture.  Indeed  our  experi- 
ence  with  leform  in  the  athletic  arena  has  left  some  of  us 

conferences’01'1  ‘  ^  refrulations  that  we  solemnly  accept  in 

.  J\el'n  ai'e  ?a,’v  phases  of  our  current  athletic  situation 
which  illustrate  to  anyone  who  chooses  to  think  in  terms  of 

lealities  instead  of  words,  the  utter  irrelevance  of  legislative 

and  punitive  measures.  Consider  the  present  state  of  the 

movies  and  the  radio  with  which  sport  now*  shares  the 

amusement  business,  and  ask  yourself  how  these  powerful 

forces  are  to  be  met.  Do  firm  resolutions  of  the  Congress  of 

!fnJntfS  an,d  Teachejs  have  any  effect?  Do  the  studies  of 
students  of  social  life  turn  them  from  their  glorification  of 
crime  and  the  exploits  of  the  gangster?  Will  criticism  of 
radio  turn  this  great  educational  force  from  its  sentimental 
soap  operas  as  long  as  they  sell  soap?  What  possible  effect 
can  the  Carnegie  Report  have  upon  a  business  that  attracts 
hundreds  of  thousands  to  its  gam  os,  pays  salaries  to  coaches 


that  exceed  the  stipends  of  scholars,  and  warrants  head¬ 
line's  in  the  newspapers  that  feature  the  business  of  the 
games?  The  very  things  complained  of  by  the  thoughtful 
persons  of  these  Associations  are  the  manifestations  of  ath¬ 
letics  that  rest  upon  the  principle  of  pecuniary  gain.  To  ask 
individuals  who  are  the  product  of  the  forces  that  produced 
sixteen  Bowl  Games  last  January  to  put  an  end  to  such  busi¬ 
ness  by  acts  of  personal  volition  is  merely  to  profess  faith  in 
moral  magic.  To  ask  individuals  who  are  caught  in  the 
meshes  of  an  economic  system  to  give  up  Madison  Square 
Garden  by  simply  foregoing  thousands  of  dollars  is  a  species 
of  faith  that  may  move  mountains  but  not  athletic  boards 
and  councils. 

And  yet  regulation  and  control  have  been  the  methods 
used  by  the  American  people  in  meeting  the  problems  that 
arise  in  a  free  society  out  of  the  operation  of  commercial, 
industrial  and  financial  enterprises.  The  Sherman  Anti-trust 
Law,  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission,  the  Federal 
Trade  Commission,  the  Fair  Employment  Practices  Act,  the 
Wagner  Labor  Relations  Act  —  these  and  other  arrange¬ 
ments  illustrate  the  procedure  of  our  society  in  its  attempt 
to  prevent  cheating,  bribery,  exploitation,  and  other  practices 
that  deny  freedom  of  opportunity  for  all  and  that  seek 
special  privileges  for  a  few. 

In  professional  athletics  there  are  czars  and  in  college 
athletics  for  decades  there  have  been  conferences  that  set 
standards,  established  regulations,  and  enforced  rules.  Still, 
the  conditions  that  brought  these  procedures  into  being 
continue,  and  as  the  pecuniary  resources  of  games  are  more 
fully  recognized,  the  stadia  become  larger,  the  press  more 
vociferous  in  its  avuncular  devotion  to  college  stars,  and  the 
varied  trappings  of  college  games  blatant  and  absurd.  If  all 
these  manifestations  were  indicative  of  American  devotion 
to  drama,  to  festival,  to  play,  to  physique,  to  vigor  and  vi¬ 
tality,  all  would  be  well,  but  when  the  purposes  are  pecuni¬ 
ary  the  depth  and  range  of  the  problem  are  apparent. 

Although  we  are  aware  of  our  problems,  we  rarely  treat 
them  as  problems  in  the  intellectual  sense  of  the  word.  We 
tend  to  regard  them  as  defects  that  need  correction  and  as 
evils  that  should  be  reformed.  It  is  not  that  we  are  intellec¬ 
tually  dishonest,  but  rather  that  we  are  unprepared  to  take 
a  scientific  attitude  that  the  situation  requires.  Many  years 
ago  we  passed  through  this  same  difficulty  in  caring  for 
disease  and  when  a  man  fell  sick,  we  invoked  the  gods  to 
relieve  us  from  the  full  force  of  their  displeasure.  Although 
in  civilized  lands,  scientific  attitudes  have  largely  replaced 
such  superstitious  practices,  there  remain  forms  of  healing 
that  follow  the  pattern  of  seventeenth  and  eighteenth  cen¬ 
tury  witchcraft.  Today,  in  scientific  medicine,  diseases  of 
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man  are  diagnosed  as  to  cause  and  treated  accordingly.  In 
diseases,  the  causes  are  micro-organisms,  poisons,  accidents, 
deficiencies  in  certain  chemicals,  malformation  of  parts,  newT 
growths,  and  conflicts  in  the  emotional  and  mental  life.  The 
genius  of  scientific  medicine  is  differential  diagnosis  and  ac- 
cu rate  prescription.  The  folly  of  placing  all  persons  in  the 
same  kind  ol  hospital  and  of  providing  the  same  kind  of 

treatment  for  all  would  be  recognized  today  even  bv  lav 
persons.  J 

But  man  also  suffers  behavior  disturbances  and  develops 
social  relationships  that  eventuate  in  conduct  that  is  called 
crime.  These  disturbances  are  usually  diagnosed  as  due  to 
evil  nature  ’  and  are  commonly  treated  by  placing  the  in¬ 
dividual  in  prison.  But  the  disturbances  in  behavior  which 
chaiactei  ize  the  social  driftwood  in  prisons  arise  from  many 
causes.  Theie  is  no  one  poison  responsible;  no  social  cancer 
that  explains  all.  \\  e  are  beginning  to  understand  that  crim- 
mality  is  an  expression  of  interaction  between  the  individual 
and  the  social  environment  in  which  he  lives.  In  this  area, 
howevei ,  we  lack  the  technics  in  diagnosis,  the  competent 
laboratory  findings,  and  the  experience  with  scientific  thera¬ 
pies  that  mark  medical  advance.  The  notion  that  hospitals 
are  merely  places  to  protect  society  against  the  dangers  of 
contagious  diseases  is  untenable  today.  Likewise  is  the  con¬ 
cept  that  prisons,  jails,  and  reformatories  are  merely  mea¬ 
sures  to  protect  society  from  the  attacks  of  the  maladjusted. 
In  terms  of  the  relationship  of  behavior  to  the  cultural  scene, 
all  these  institutions  must  be  seen  as  a  part  of  the  problem 

of  the  cultural  forces  that  work  upon  the  human  materials 
of  man. 

This  reference  to  medicine  and  to  criminology  is  to  state 
a  past  attitude  that  in  the  former  instance  has  been  com¬ 
pletely  changed  by  a  scientific  attack  upon  the  problems  that 
it  faced,  and  in  the  latter  instance  a  beginning  awareness  of 
the  nature  of  the  problem  that  now  confronts  the  criminol¬ 
ogist.  The  argument  proceeds,  then,  with  the  statement 
that  the  so-called  evils  of  athletics  are  in  fact  problems  to 
be  solved  in  a  scientific  way.  But  what  does  the  situation 
demand,  if  we  are  to  make  a  scientific  attack  upon  the  prob¬ 
lems  of  college  athletics? 

When  a  scientist  begins  the  study  of  a  problem,  his  first 
step  is  to  review  the  literature  of  the  field.  From  my  own 
personal  survey  of  the  American  social  scene.  I  believe  that 
our  culture  portrays  a  close  correspondence  between  our  con¬ 
duct  of  athletic  games  and  our  conduct  of  business  and  com¬ 
mercial  enterprise.  In  short,  the  culture  is  uniform  in  this 
respect  and  what  happens  on  the  campus  fits  the  pattern  of 
our  present  practices  in  free  enterprise. 

That  this  should  be  so  is  indeed  amazing  because  other 
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college  activities  are  not  so  conducted.  The  history  of  ath¬ 
letics  in  the  American  college  reveals  the  origin  of  some  of 
the  factors  of  the  present  situation.  Although  the  charters 
of  the  American  colleges  declare  that  their  purposes  are  edu¬ 
cational,  neither  trustees  nor  faculties  have  seriously  pro¬ 
posed  to  use  athletics  for  educational  outcomes.  The  failure 
at  this  point  can  be  variously  explained.  Some  would  wish 
to  observe  that  college  policy  reflected  the  academic  mind  as 
it  operated  within  the  philosophy  that  assumed  a  dichotomy 
between  mind  and  body.  Others  would  note  that  college 
athletics  must  look  to  the  initiative  of  students  for  their 
origin,  and  these  youths,  operating  within  the  pattern  of  the 
culture  to  which  they  belonged,  organized  games  as  business 
enterprises  and  not  as  educational  experiences.  Whatever 
the  explanation  given  for  the  origin  of  our  present  difficul¬ 
ties,  it  is  certain  that  institutional  policies  are  made  in  terms 
of  monetary  outcomes  rather  than  educational  goals  when 
athletic  programs  are  approved. 

It  should  also  be  remembered  that  the  whole  physical  edu¬ 
cation  situation  has  suffered  from  its  obvious  but  inevitable 
concern  with  the  physical.  We  are  aware  of  the  corruption 
of  the  spirit  by  the  physical  and  the  degradation  of  the 
physical  by  the  spirit,  and  in  a  true  synthesis  of  the  two,  we 
strive  to  find  a  formula  for  the  sour  prophets  of  the  mind  as 
well  as  the  devotees  of  force  and  strength.  Little  progress 
in  such  unifying  orientation  can  be  expected  until  educa¬ 
tional  leadership  gets  over  the  practice  of  looking  down  its 
nose  at  muscles.  As  a  first  step,  it  will  need  to  remember 
that  it  takes  muscles  to  look  down  the  nose  at  muscles.  The 
physical  is  a  part  of  what  we  are  and  what  we  have;  nothing 
could  be  meaner  than  to  miscall  it.  Those  who  are  critical 
of  the  worth  of  the  physical  fail  to  see  the  nature  and  in¬ 
tensity  of  the  problem  that  we  face  in  education ;  it  is  to 
make  the  physical,  as  Plato  suggested,  an  active  instrument 
of  the  life  of  ideas,  human  relationships,  enriching  recrea¬ 
tions,  and  rewarding  enthusiasms. 

Thus,  a  scientific  attack  upon  the  problems  of  college  ath¬ 
letics  must  begin  wdth  the  plans  that  are  in  hand  for  the 
education  of  the  wrhole  man.  So  long  as  trustees,  adminis¬ 
trative  officers,  and  faculties  can  plan  budgets,  make  stuff 
appointments,  and  organize  curricula  with  the  basic  purpose 
of  educating  minds,  then  the  athletic  policy  will  obviously 
be  concerned  in  their  view  with  bodies,  which  from  their 
view  is  of  no  great  moment  as  education,  however  important 
it  is  as  finance.  At  this  point,  of  course,  they  fail  also  to  see 
that  the  social  and  personal  ideas  and  ideals  learned  in  snort 
may  be  more  influential  in  the  determination  of  final  char¬ 
acter  than  all  the  lectures  in  philosophy,  ethics,  and  religion 
given  in  the  classroom.  This  fact  has  been  long  known  on 
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the  campus,  and  yet  educational  institutions  charged  writh 
tne  responsibility  of  developing  the  character  of  youth  foster 
policies  that  lead  to  proselyting,  subsidizing,  commercialism, 
legalistic  amateurism,  hypocrisy,  and  exploitation. 

A  scientific  attitude  toward  the  problems  of  college  ath¬ 
letics  requires  a  disposition  to  think  in  terms  of  consequen¬ 
ces.  if  we  foresee  that  present  policies  lead  inevitably  to  cer¬ 
tain  consequences,  then  with  educational  outcomes  in  mind 
we  have  no  alternative  but  to  take  sides  with  other  policies 
with  then  preferred  consequences.  The  consequenecs  of  the 
present  athletic  policies  are  certain  but  there  is  no  finality 
about  them.  Other  policies  will  produce  a  different  set  of 
consequences.  When  policies  are  examined  and  related  dis- 
ci  iminatingly  to  their  causes,  they  become  conditions  to  be 
changed.  It  is  naive  for  us  to  go  on  year  by  year  believing 
that  in  some  magical  fashion  the  athletic  situation  will  im- 
pio\e  without  action  on  our  part  to  bring  the  conditions  in 
line  with  the  consequences  we  desire.  Such  belief  is  the  most 
sentimental  kind  of  wishful  thinking.  Let  us  remember  that 
just  a  few  short  weeks  ago  certain  forces  in  our  culture  that 
use  college  athletics  for  pecuniary  gain  were  making  their 
Bowl  arrangements,  were  publishing  the  odds  in  the  news¬ 
papers  which  abet  the  business,  were  placing  their  bets,  and 
were  appraising  what  steps  to  take  to  make  their  bets  safe 
And  we  should  never  forget  that  none  of  the  crowd  that  use 
college  athletics  for  pecuniary  gain  is  at  all  concerned  for  the 
educational  objectives  that  are  held  by  the  membership  of 
these  Associations. 

It  is  apparent,  then,  that  the  crucial  issue  in  American 
college  athletics  is  the  principle  of  pecuniary  gain,  which  is 
also  the  dominant  force  in  our  culture.  The  situation  de¬ 
mands  an  active  and  alert  intellectual  recognition  of  the 
realities  of  the  social  scene.  The  behavior  of  the  American 
college  in  facing  the  implications  of  this  principle  for  ath¬ 
letics  will  not  solve  the  bitter  struggle  now  going  on  between 
management  and  labor,  but  a  sound  solution  of  its  own  prob¬ 
lems  might  have  tremendous  outcomes  in  the  nature  of  our 
society  in  the  years  ahead. 

The  implications  that  we  face  are  very  clear.  I  shall  state 
them  without  further  comment,  although  I  am  fully  aware 
that  they  will  need  considerable  discussion  in  order  for  them 
to  become  a  real  part  of  our  thinking  and  emotions. 

Since  pecuniary  gain  is  the  basic  problem: 

1.  All  monies  budgeted  for  the  expenses  of  athletics  shall 
be  appropriated  from  the  general  funds  of  the  college,  and 
all  monies  received  as  income  shall  pass  into  the  general 
funds ; 

2.  All  coaches  shall  be  selected  and  staffed  in  the  faculty 
in  accordance  with  the  standards  of  excellence  that  operate 
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in  the  appointment  of  other  officers  of  the  institution ; 

*3.  That  coaches  shall  be  appointed  by  the  trustees  and 
hold  their  appointment  at  the  pleasure  of  the  trustees; 

4.  All  coaches  shall  receive  salaries  that  are  consonant 
with  the  faculty  rank  held,  and  shall  be  appointed  for  full¬ 
time  service. 

5.  Since  recruiting  and  proselyting  of  athletes  violate  the 
purpose  for  which  athletics  exist  in  education,  the  full-time 
service  of  coaches  will  be  restricted  to  teaching  and  adminis¬ 
trative  duties. 

6.  Since  athletics  are  accepted  activities  in  the  education 
of  college  students,  all  bona  fide  students  shall  be  eligible  to 
participate,  and  neither  scholarship  nor  social  status  shall 
render  a  student  ineligible. 

7.  Since  athletic  games  are  close  to  the  interests  of  stu¬ 
dents,  there  shall  be  no  fee  or  a  nominal  fee  for  their  at¬ 
tendance  at  games,  and  the  general  admission  shall  be  small 
and  not  competitive  with  professional  prices. 

The  times  in  which  we  live  belong  to  us,  and  the  present 
athletic  situation  is  also  ours.  In  any  realistic  attempt  to 
remove  the  evils  that  now  plague  us,  there  are  innumerable 
obstacles.  A  dictator  could  get  quick  results,  although  he  is 
not  always  in  complete  control  of  his  materials.  In  the  cul¬ 
ture  of  our  society,  our  only  control  is  enlightenment.  Even 
in  a  palace,  said  Marcus  Aurelius,  it  is  possible  to  live  well, 
but  as  the  ancient  sage  pointed  out,  it  required  special  effort 
under  the  circumstances.  To  get  intercollegiate  athletics 
into  educational  channels  requires  a  special  effort  under  the 
circumstances. 

CHAIRMAN  LOEBS:  Thank  you,  Dr.  Williams,  very 
much  for  this  splendid  presentation. 

Some  years  ago  here  in  the  East,  a  new  conference  was 
set  up  under  the  title  of  the  Eastern  Conference  on  Inter¬ 
collegiate  Athletics,  and  one  of  its  committees  to  be  appoint¬ 
ed  was  to  be  known  as  an  Eligibility  Committee,  where  prob¬ 
lems  of  eligibility  might  be  turned  from  the  various  insti¬ 
tutions  for  interpretation ;  and  as  chairman  of  that  Com¬ 
mittee,  Bill  McCarter  of  Dartmouth  was  appointed.  During 
this  year  he  has  had  considerable  experience  with  the  vari¬ 
ous  problems  involved.  I  asked  him  if  he  would  be  willing  to 
speak  to  us  on  the  subject  of  some  of  these  problems  this 
afternoon.  It  gives  me  pleasure  now  to  introduce  to  you 
Bill  McCarter,  Director  of  Athletics  at  Dartmouth  College. 

MR.  WILLIAM  IL  McCARTER:  Mr.  Chairman  and  Gentle¬ 
men:  In  dealing  with  problems  of  eligibility,  we  start  pre¬ 
sumably  with  the  general  considerations  of  amateurism,  re¬ 
cruiting,  admissions,  academic  standards,  and  financial  aid, 
and  proceed  from  those  to  detailed  regulations  designed  to 
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support  these  general  concepts.  We  seldom  stop  to  consider 
the  broadest  aspect  of  the  question,  namely,  what  we  are 
trying  to  define,  and  why.  We  work,  perhaps  necessarily 
since  we  are  concerned  with  athletics,  from  the  negative 
philosophy  that  seems  to  set  the  athlete  apart  from  all  other 
students  and  in  many  instances,  and  in  many  of  our  finest 
institutions,  seems  to  find  something  inherently  nasty  in  the 
mere  fact  of  being  an  athlete  and  especially  of  being  a  foot¬ 
ball  player.  Our  words  about  amateurism  are  often  con¬ 
ditioned  by  timidity  or  hypocrisy  or  honest  doubt  or  fuzzy 
thinking  —  in  about  equal  parts,  I  think.  Our  thoughts  on 
the  subject  have  been  colored  by  our  inheritance  of  a  sports 
tradition  direct  from  the  caste  society  of  Oxford  and  Cam¬ 
bridge  —  a  tradition  whereby  one  side  of  the  fence  is  popu¬ 
lated  by  the  English  gentleman,  and  the  other  side  by  the 
hired  bully;  a  tradition  whereby  the  coach  is  a  “profession¬ 
al  and  therefore  must  use  the  back  door  of  the  club  house 
and  must  not  be  addressed  as  mister;  a  tradition  which 
scorns  the  economically  dependent  and  which  has  so  intimi¬ 
dated  us  that  we  are  blind  to  the  fact  that  it  is  entirely  in¬ 
consistent  with  the  conditions  and  beliefs  of  the  democratic 
society  in  which  we  now  live.  And  our  rules  and  regulations 
on  amateurism  have  been  framed  with  one  eye  on  the  eco¬ 
nomically  independent  English  gentleman  and  the  other  on 
the  old-time  trap  athlete  who  flourished  when  American  col¬ 
leges  had  no  admission,  and  not  many  scholastic,  standards. 

There  are  comparatively  few  tramp  athletes  today  and 
fewer  by  far  economically  independent  English  gentlemen, 
but  we  continue  to  work  under  an  outworn  code.  Obviously, 
we  cannot  discard  this  code  until  we  have  a  better  one  to 
replace  it.  We  still  have  some  tramps  and  some  hired  bullies. 
We  cannot  relinquish  our  grasp  on  the  known  for  a  set  of 
intangibles  and  unknowns  interpreted  by  groups  with  dif¬ 
fering  values  and  understanding,  but  we  should  constantly 
endeavor  to  frame  new  definitions  and  find  common  under¬ 
standing  until  we  can  establish  a  workable  code  that  is  con¬ 
sistent  with  the  world  of  today. 

I  wish  that  we  might  reduce  our  code  of  collegiate  ath¬ 
letic  competition  to  some  first  and  great  commandment,  and 
I  would  suggest  as  a  beginning  attempt  something  like  this: 
“Thou  shalt  be  first  of  all  an  undergraduate  and  an  athlete 
only  incidentally  thereto.”  This  would  require  a  great  deal 
of  interpretation  because  the  full  implications  of  being  “first 
of  all  an  undergraduate”  may  not  be  immediately  clear,  and 
even  more  because  it  deals  primarily  with  the  knotty  ques¬ 
tion  of  intentions.  We  would  undoubtedly  need  a  decalogue 
of  prohibitions  to  make  it  work;  for  example, 

“Thou  shalt  not  be  admitted  to  nor  remain  in  any  college 
through  special  favor.” 
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“TTiou  shalt  not  ask  for  nor  pet  a  free  ride.” 

"Thou  shalt  not  be  a  mug  or  a  tramp.” 

And  so  on.  But  vve  should  stress  why  our  students  are  in 
college  and  not  how  because  if  the  "why”  is  right,  the  "how” 
is  of  minor  importance,  and  we  could  do  away  entirely  —  if 
you  will  pardon  me  for  continuing  briefly  this  biblical  ana¬ 
logy  —  we  could  do  away  entirely  with  such  picayune  Levi- 
tical  rulings  as: 

"If  thou  are  sustained  by  any  other  means  than  the  sweat 
of  thy  father’s  brow,  thou  art  ineligible.” 

“Thou  mayst  cash  in  on  any  skill  or  reputation  in  the 
summer  except  baseball.” 

"Beware  of  the  junior  college,  lest  thy  learning  be  credited 
to  thy  academic  glory  and  thy  athletic  damnation.” 

“Thou  shalt  not  transfer  from  one  college  to  another,  even 
though  the  first  one  stinketh,  because  this  is  an  abomina¬ 
tion." 

Our  first  and  great  concern  should  be  with  the  boy’s  pur¬ 
pose  in  his  college  career.  The  assumption  that  anyone  not 
an  English  gentleman  is  ipso  facto  a  hired  bully  is  not  neces¬ 
sarily  correct,  but  it  is  the  assumption  on  which,  consciously 
or  not.  we  have  based  our  philosophy  of  amateurism;  and 
until  we  have  revised  our  philosophy,  we  will  wallow  in  con¬ 
fusion  and  conflict. 

We  must  take  a  firm  stand  against  any  discrimination 
either  for  or  against  the  student  athlete,  and  until  we  can 
replace  our  present  rules  and  regulations  with  a  revised  or 
changed  concept,  we  must  make  the  best  of  what  we  have, 
for  it  is  unthinkable  that  we  can  jump  from  even  our  poor 
present  to  an  absolutely  undefined  future. 

In  the  meantime,  the  Eastern  College  Athletic  Conference 
Eligibility  Committee  has  been  working  with  the  eligibility 
regulations  and  general  principles  of  the  Conference’s  Con¬ 
stitution,  derived  largely  from  the  N.C.A.A.  principles  and 
the  IC4A  regulations.  The  Committee  has  had  no  authority 
to  change  the  regulations,  has  had  no  police  or  investigating 
power,  and  serves  merely  to  interpret  the  rules  as  they  are 
written  and  to  make  exceptions  where  they  seem  reasonable. 

In  the  difficult  reconversion  period  from  which  we  are  now 
emerging  gradually,  the  Committee  has  held  that  it  should 
be  fairly  liberal  with  its  exceptions  on  the  basis  of  hardship 
and  on  the  basis  of  the  sometimes  almost  unbelievable  com¬ 
plications  that  arise  in  the  athletic  history  of  the  students 
with  whom  we  deal.  We  do  not  hold  that  the  E.C.A.C.  Code 
is  perfect,  but  we  do  believe  that  it  is  as  good  as  any  in  the 
country  and  has  made  some  improvements  on  other  con¬ 
cepts.  Our  work  as  an  Eligibility  Committee  has  not  been 
concerned  primarily  with  the  general  principles,  which  are 
on  a  higher  level  of  diplomatic  operation  ;  we  have  dealt  rath¬ 


er  with  the  specific  picayune  rules  and  regulations.  Some 
seventy  or  seventy-five  cases  have  been  put  up  to  us  during 
t  le  past  year,  many  ol  them  readily  answerable  by  a  careful 
reading  of  the  regulations  as  published.  1 

e  have  ruled  that  men  from  the  so-called  wartime  emer-  W 

gency  colleges  may  move  on  to  older  established  institutions  R 

aftei  extracting  all  possible  benefits  from  their  emergencv  I) 

college  life,  without  being  considered  transfers.  As  a  matter  [{ 

or  fact,  m  many  instances  the  emergency  colleges  are  reallv 
simply  branch  stores  of  the  larger  parent  institutions  I 

\\e  have  taken  exception  to  the  N.C.A.A.  provision  that 
holders  of  degrees  who  completed  their  academic  work 
through  acceleration  in  less  than  three  vears  are  still  eligi¬ 
ble  through  their  entire  normal  period  of  eligibilitv  or  until 
hardening  of  the  arteries  sets  in. 

\\e  ha\e  1  tiled  out  all-star  games  for  anv  but  seniors.  j 

V\  e  have  attempted  to  define  more  earefullv  the  status  of 
the  junior  college  student.  I 

We  have  recentlv  ruled  against  extracollegiate  conuieti- 
tionmany  sport  during  the  season  of  that  snort  f 

\\e  have  been  concerned  frequentlv  with  the  almost  in¬ 
finite  variations  of  the  one-vear  residence  rule,  both  for  ! 

freshmen  and  transfers,  veterans  and  non-veterans,  racial 
discriminators  and  discriminatees.  and  the  like. 

A  great  deal  of  our  time  has  been  taken  un  with  the  com¬ 
plications  of  the  E.C.A.C  rule  that  competition  under  the 
aeo-is  of  a  V-12  Navv  administration  should  count  in  the  \ 

total  years  of  eligibility.  Whether  this  is  a  good  rule  or  a 
bad  one  is  open  to  question.  Certainlv,  if  no  account  were 
taken  of  V-12  competition,  any  number  of  abuses  might 
creep  in.  In  general,  we  have  made  exceptions  for  those  who 
could  show  that  at  the  V-12  institution  thev  were  given  a 
full  statement  of  assurance  from  the  regular  athletic  author, 
lties  that  such  competition  would  not  count  against  their 
total  years  of  eligibility.  In  most  instances,  of  course,  this 
ouestion  was  never  raised  during  the  V-12  period,  since  the 
thoughts  of  the  trainees  were  not  often  on  postwar  compe¬ 
tition.  and  the  carefree  peacetime  days  at  institution  A  were 
forgotten  in  the  rush  of  naval  training  at  institution  B.  And 
so,  after  having  their  wrists  twisted  bv  some  stern  four- 
striper  or  marine  sergeant,  the  boys  at  institution  B  in  the 
V-12  Program  went  cringing  out  to  the  floor  or  the  cinders 
or  the- ice  to  plav  for  B  and  win  their  letters  and  sometimes 
national  recognition  in  their  sports.  Now  the  war  is  over, 
and  the  bovs  are  back  at  dear  old  A.  ready  to  go,  and  the 
last  thing  they  want  to  admit  is  that  they  were  ever  sons 
of  B.  H 

It  has  been  a  knotty  question,  and  undoubtedly  some  in¬ 
justice  has  been  done  both  for  and  against  the  cause  of 
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amateurism,  but  our  mistakes,  to  quote  a  fellow  athletic  di¬ 
rector  on  another  subject,  “have  been  due  to  inadvertence, 
distraction,  or  senility.”  The  V-12  question  is  almost  ended 
and  even  if  a  few  men  are  now  playing  their  fifth  or  sixth 
or  seventh  or  twelfth  year  of  college  competition,  they  won’t 
be  doing  it  much  longer. 

One  item  of  unfinished  business  on  which  we  are  still  seek¬ 
ing  guidance  is  the  question  of  summer  baseball.  I  should 
like  to  quote  from  a  1933  letter  I  found  in  my  files  from  Dr. 
Elliott,  formerly  at  Columbia,  which  says: 

“In  my  early  days  in  physical  education,  the  two  topics 
that  always  brought  the  conference  to  its  collective  feet 
were  (1)  What  constitutes  a  dribble  in  basketball?  and  (2) 
What  attitude  should  we  take  toward  summer  baseball?  The 
problem  is  difficult  especially  in  that  baseball  is  really  a 
summer  sport  and  that  it  is  desirable  from  the  point  of  view 
of  the  boys,  the  coaches,  and  the  adherents  of  the  team  that 
undergraduates  should  play  some  baseball  other  than  in  the 
month  of  May.  On  the  other  hand,  are  we  to  have  one  ama¬ 
teur  standard  for  baseball  and  a  different  one  for  all  other 
sports?  I  can  assure  you  that  suggestions  on  this  point  will 
be  welcomed.” 

Those  are  the  things  with  which  we  have  been  dealing 
in,  as  I  say,  our  picayune  Levitical  fashion,  without  any 
authority  or  inclination  to  move  to  the  higher  levels  of  gen¬ 
eral  principles  except  as  I  have  given  my  personal  views 
here.  And  we  will  continue,  I  presume,  to  work  on  those 
rulings,  as  the  N.C.A.A.  Eligibility  Committee  will  work  on 
its  rulings  and  the  new  Committee  on  Compliance  will  work 
on  those  up  to  the  time  when  we  have  some  better  and  more 
workable  and  more  realistic  code  to  follow. 

CHAIRMAN  LOEBS:  Thank  you.  Bill,  very  much  for  that 
splendid  presentation  of  some  of  your  problems. 

It  gives  me  pleasure  at  this  time  to  present  to  you  Mr. 
Ralph  Furey.  the  Director  of  Athletics  at  Columbia  Univer¬ 
sity,  who  will  speak  to  the  subject  of  “Coordinating  Inter¬ 
collegiate  Athletic  Programs  and  Physical  Education  Pro¬ 
grams  in  the  College.”  Mr.  Furey! 

MR.  RALPH  FUREY :  Mr.  Chairman  and  Gentlemen :  My 
topic  is  the  coordinating  of  intercollegiate  athletic  programs 
and  physical  education  in  the  colleges.  It  is  indeed  unfor¬ 
tunate  at  this  time  in  our  career  in  physical  education  that 
we  should  be  forced  to  discuss  the  problem  of  coordinating 
physical  education.  Unfortunately,  the  necessity  is  still 
with  us  for  so  doing. 

No  longer  than  yesterday  in  this  very  hotel,  I  had  a  dis¬ 
cussion  with  an  official  from  the  Department  of  Physical 
Education  of  one  of  our  very  big  state  institutions  in  the 


States  who  at  the  present  time  is  going  through  a 

e.xPerience*  as  I  assume  are  other  people  in 

which  Pfh^ent’-  b:iCaUSe  of  an  uncoordinated  situation  in 
winch  the  lequired  programs  and  intercollegiate  athletics 

the  country  npl?’6  that  *  is  * laPPening  in  other  parts  of 

larger  staffs '  mUhP\^101 8  m  the  Iarger  co,,e£es  with  the 

h arfnern* mr  a f h  th  blFeV  Programs  than  it  is  or  has  been 
Happening  at  the  smaller  institutions. 

Under  normal  circumstances,  the  modem  physical  ednca 

tion  program  consists  primarily  of  the  r^Sired  pro^am 

the  intei  collegiate  program,  intramural  athletics  recreation* 

ficu1tv“&hea,th  Servic/-  there  should  be  any  d°f-' 
of  h!'\  1*  ®  common  administration,  about  a  coordination 

of  those  activities,  is  something  that  is  very  hard  to  unde," 

stand  until  we  stop  and  think  back  to  the  real  cause  of  the 

The  root  of  the  evil  from  the  point  of  view  of  our  present 
pi oblem  gentlemen  goes  back  to  the  historical  backgrounds 
an  1  foundations  of  physical  education  and  intercollegiate 
athletics  in  America.  We  should  go  back  no  farther  ner! 
aps  than  to  the  start  of  this  century  when  we  had  formal 

tuition?  butUCdapv0r  PmffranT  dev?l°ping  in  our  various  insti- 
w  !  «  b  Lde'  el°Plng  Perhaps  in  a  rather  vague  or  form- 

examination  TpVh**  n°  S8t  paitern,1  Some  covered  health 
examination,  health  service,  a  formal  program  which  con¬ 
sisted  primarily  of  correctives  and  gymnastics  not  too  pop 

mur^r*,-  admiVvit>’  our  students,  and  wUh  no  intr^I 
minal  athletics,  and  with  recreation  and  intercollegiate 
athletics  being  completely,  in  most  cases,  outside  of  the 
foimal  department,  if  there  was  a  formal  department  and  a 
program  for  spontaneous  action  by  the  students  either  on 
then  own  or  assisted  perhaps  by  informal  faculty  or  alumni 

i  •  J.here  we  had  the  springing  up,  a  more  or  less  illegitimate 
»  *)f  intercollegiate  athletics.  It  was  perhaps  fathered 
by  student  interest  and  lacked  that  loving  care  that  facultv 
oi  administrative  acceptance  could  have  given  it,  and  on  its 
own,  without  that  assistance,  grew  to  a  robust  but.  shall  we 
say  crude  maturity.  During  this  period  of  its  growth  spon- 
sored  by  student  interest,  and  that  student  interest  once 
again  helped  by  the  fact  that  the  formal  physical  education 
program  at  that  time  was  not  recreative  for  them,  it  went 

iir?  J  got’  shaU  w„e  sav»  almost  completely  out  of  hand. 
Y\e  had  on  one  side  the  physical  education  program  which 
was  a  formal  part  of  the  educational  curriculum,  and  we  had 
grow  up  this  intercollegiate  program  sponsored  primarily 
by  alumni  groups  or  run  by  corporations  affiliated  with  the 
institution,  m  which  there  might  be  faculty  administration 
but  where  a  great  many  of  the  important  administrative 
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decisions  were  made  by  the  alumni  who  maintained  their 
interest  through  the  years. 

We  were  bound  to  have  spring1  up  under  that  dual  situa¬ 
tion  many  antagonisms,  and  we  had  personality  difficulties 
caused  by  the  different  staffs,  one  staff  for  physical  educa¬ 
tion  and  one  staff  for  coaches.  We  had  the  difficulties  and 
antagonisms  that  just  had  to  evolve  with  a  separation  be¬ 
tween  faculty  control  on  the  one  hand,  alumni  control  on  the 
the  other.  We  had  the  difficulties  that  came  up  because 
some  of  the  staff  in  physical  education  were  full-time  and 
practically  all  of  the  intercollegiate  people  were  part-time 
people  who  showed  up  on  the  campus  either  just  for  the 
sport  season  or  sometimes  just  for  a  portion  of  the  day  dur¬ 
ing  the  sport  season  to  take  charge  of  their  activity,  and 
then  disappeared  from  the  campus  and  were  not  seen  again 
until  the  next  season,  thereby  throwing  the  student  com¬ 
pletely  on  his  own  from  the  point  of  view  of  that  guidance 
which  is  so  important  and  which  physical  education  and  in¬ 
tercollegiate  athletics  have  such  a  great  opportunity  of  giv¬ 
ing  the  students  —  a  greater  ability  to  do  that  than  any 
other  division  of  the  formal  educational  staff.  I  think,  with¬ 
out  question.  There  were  jealousies  that  sprang  up  between 
the  two  groups,  perhaps  fostered  by  the  prestige  and  gen¬ 
eral  publicity  which  one  portion  of  the  situation  got  and  the 
other  did  not.  And,  of  course,  fundamentally  the  real  cause 
of  the  trouble  was  the  different  philosophies  which  guided 
the  two  divisions  and  which  kept  their  paths  separated 
down  the  line  through  the  years,  in  some  instances  even  to 
date. 

The  big  change  in  this  picture  came  after  World  War  I. 
Physical  education  at  that  time  made  a  radical  change  from 
the  formal  program  of  correctives  and  gymnastics  to  an 
activities  program,  and  there  is  no  question  that  it  was  the 
making  of  the  intercollegiate  program  from  the  point  of 
view  of  student  interest.  For  the  first  time  we  permitted 
our  students  to  do  the  things  that  they  liked  to  do  and  gave 
them  the  instructions  that  they  needed  to  do  those  things 
properly. 

The  other  big  change  was  that  intercollegiate  athletics  for 
the  first  time  started  to  be  brought  fundamentally  under 
faculty  control.  The  alumni  started  to  be  forced  out  of  the 
nicture  for  the  first  time;  and  although  there  are  still  per¬ 
haps  alumni  who  control  administration  at  some  universities 
in  the  United  States,  I  think  we  have  gotten  to  the  point 
where  we  can  say  fundamentally  that  the  institution  is 
finally  in  control  of  the  intercollegiate  picture. 

The  other  thing  that  is  important  which  happened  since 
World  War  I  was  that  this  concept  of  coordinating  all  of  the 
divisions  of  physical  activity  that  make  up  physical  educa¬ 
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tion  started  to  gain  momentum ;  and  instead  of  just  being  a 
concept,  something  that  we  all  pointed  toward  in  the  future, 
it  started  to  become  a  fact,  and  it  started  to  become  a  fact 
iaster  and  faster  and,  like  all  snowballs,  built  up  very  very 
rapidly,  so  that  at  the  present  time  we  have,  not  enough 
perhaps  but  a  tremendous  number  of  institutions  in  these 
United  States  which,  for  the  first  time  in  each  one's  in¬ 
dividual  history,  have  coordinated  or  semi-coordinated  pro¬ 
grams  of  physical  education  which  include  all  of  the  divi¬ 
sions  that  I  outlined  just  a  moment  ago. 

When  I  was  asked  to  speak,  I  was  asked  to  outline  Colum- 
>ia  ni\  ersity  s  development  of  physical  education  from  the 
P0!^  vlew  coordination.  We  have  within  a  year  and  a 
half  s  time  announced  a  plan  of  coordination  which  we  think 
is  very  good  It  is  not  perfect.  I  am  sure  there  are  a  lot  of 
bugs  in  it.  \\  e  have  not  found  out  enough  about  it  ourselves 
to  know  whether  or  not  it  will  work  completely  over  a  long 
period  of  time.  In  the  short  period  that  we  have  been  ex¬ 
perimenting  with  it,  it  has  been  very  successful. 

To  go  back  and  digress  for  just  a  moment  on  our  back¬ 
ground,  we  were  one  of  the  pioneers  in  physical  education. 
W  e  began  at  the  start  of  the  century,  and  had  a  formal  pro- 
gram.  W  e  were  also  one  of  the  pioneers  in  intercollegiate 
athletics  They  were  two  absolutely  separate  organizations, 
and  all  of  the  antagonisms  that  I  spoke  about  earlier  in  my 
talk  grew  up  between  those  two  divisions  on  the  Columbia 
campus.  There  was  very  little  coordination  except  what  was 
begrudgingly  given  back  and  forth  between  the  people  that 
headed  up  both  groups.  There  was  practically  no  exchange 
of  staff,  a  little  bit  but  not  much.  There  were  some  people 
who  taught  in  the  required  program  and  also  coached,  but 

not  very  many.  For  a  long  period  of  vears,  there  was  bitter 
feeling  on  both  sides. 

In  19.11.  the  University  stepped  in  and  abolished  the  Ath¬ 
letics  Association,  the  private  corporation  that  had  con¬ 
trolled  athletics  for  all  those  years;  placed  Dr.  Edward  S. 
Elliott,  who  had  been  professor  in  charge  of  the  required 
physical  education  program,  as  Director  of  Athletics;  made 
the  Intercollegiate  Department  a  division  of  the  Department 
of  Athletics,  but  went  no  further.  A  year  and  a  half  ago, 
we  took  the  final  step,  and  the  brief  outline  and  features  of 
it  are  as  follows : 

Number  1:  We  are  not  planning  to  have  any  part-time 
members  or  any  contractual  coaches  on  our  staff. 

This  thing  will  be  put  into  effect  gradually,  and  the  people 
who  are  now  under  contract,  who  incidentally  are  few  in 
number,  will  be  carried  by  us  until  they  retire.  We  are  not 
just  cleaning  house  and  throwing  people  out.  Some  of  our 
old  and  faithful  servants  who  have  done  a  good  job  with  us 
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will  be  continued  until  they  move  out.  But  our  plan  is,  and 
it  has  already  been  put  into  operation  in  a  number  of  cases, 
that  we  will  have  no  more  part-time  men  except  those  grad¬ 
uate  students  who  are  assisting  in  one  of  the  various  depart¬ 
ments  and  who  will  be  used  on  that  basis.  But  our  regular 
staff,  including  coaches,  will  be  full-time. 

They  will  have  .all  of  the  faculty  privileges  that  any  other 
member  of  the  University  or  College  staff  will  have.  They 
will  have  professional  rank  if  they  rate  it.  They  will  have 
tenure.  They  will  have  the  teachers’  annuity  privileges  that 
every  other  member  of  the  Columbia  faculty  has.  They  will 
eventually  have  one  salary,  and  those  who  are  under  the 
two-salary  setup,  which  is  temporary  —  in  other  words,  a 
salary  for  coaching  and  a  salary  for  teaching  —  will  have 
their  teachers’  annuity,  commencing  at  the  start  of  the  year, 
based  on  the  total  and  not  on  an  appointee’s  salary. 

Our  budget  setup  —  and  we  cannot  take  complete  credit 
for  this  in  the  new  program  because  it  preceded  this  re¬ 
organization  of  last  year  —  our  budget  setup  is  such  that 
we  have  a  budget  from  the  University  for  physical  educa¬ 
tion  and  for  general  athletics,  and  we  have  a  rather  heavy 
general  athletic  program,  which  includes  all  of  our  sports: 
baseball,  football,  crew,  basketball,  but  not  football.  That 
budget  is  on  exactly  the  same  basis  as  are  the  academic  bud¬ 
gets  received  by  the  Departments  of  Chemistry,  English, 
Mathematics,  and  so  forth.  We  do  not  have  to  balance  our 
budget  for  intercollegiate  athletics  or  physical  education, 
or  devote  one  penny  of  receipts  from  the  athletics  contests 
to  that  budget  in  order  to  balance  it.  Football  is  the  only 
sport  which  is  not  included  in  that  estimate;  and  if  there 
is  a  surplus  in  the  football  budget,  which  of  course  there 
usually  is,  as  long  as  it  does  not  have  to  support  another 
activity,  that  goes  to  general  University  income,  and  T  never 
see  it  and  don’t  know  anything  about  it. 

The  general  outline  of  our  organizational  setup  in  the 
department  is  this:  We  have  a  director  of  the  department. 
We  have  assisting  him  a  full  professor  of  physical  educa¬ 
tion  who  is  in  charge  of  the  required  program  of  the  re¬ 
quired  classes:  personal  hygiene,  intramural  athletics,  and 
recreation.  We  have  another  man  handling  intercollegiate 
athletics  who  is  in  charge  of  all  of  the  coaching  activities, 
who  makes  the  routine  schedules,  who  handles  all  the  busi¬ 
ness  details,  who  supervises  the  public  relations  and  cleri¬ 
cal  staff  which  every  large  institution  of  our  type  must 
have.  The  people  under  those  two  main  heads,  who  are  the 
staff  giving  the  required  program  and  hygiene,  and  the  staff 
of  coaches  who  are  handling  the  various  sports,  are  inter¬ 
changeable  and  interlocking. 

Our  hope  is  that  almost  everybody  in  the  department  will, 
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in  addition  to  teaching,  do  some  coaching.  I  think  it  is  good 
for  our  department,  I  think  it  is  good  for  our  philosophy,  if 
everybody  in  the  department  gets  into  as  many  of  the  vari¬ 
ous  divisions  as  possible;  I  think  it  is  good  for  departmental 
morale. 

I,  myself,  think  that  the  success  or  failure  of  a  coordi¬ 
nated  program  of  this  type  must  depend  on  the  philosophy 
which  is  set  up  to  govern  it,  and  the  acceptance  or  rejection 
of  that  philosophy  by  the  staff  members.  Even  in  a  situa¬ 
tion  of  this  type,  I  have  found  in  organizing  this  program 
that  I  have  had  to  break  down  inhibitions,  reservations,  on 
both  sides.  Some  of  our  old  intercollegiate  people  did  feel 
originally  that  perhaps  they  were  going  to  be  pushed  into 
something  that  was  not  quite  just  right.  Some  of  the  people 
who  had  been  in  the  required  program  still  had  a  feeling 
that  a  man  who  just  coached  a  team  and  did  nothing  else 
was  not  covering  the  whole  physical  education  field.  My  per¬ 
sonal  philosophy  is  that  we  hire  a  man  in  the  Department 
of  Physical  Education,  we  give  him  a  title  depending  upon 
what  his  talents  rate,  what  services  he  can  render  —  it 
might  be  as  a  full  professor,  assistant  professor,  an  instruc¬ 
tor,  associate,  or  just  as  an  administrative  assistant  —  and 
that  he  is  to  do  a  piece  of  work  outlined  by  the  department. 
It  might  be  as  coach  of  football,  it  might  be  as  coach  of 
baseball  and  basketball,  it  might  be  as  a  teacher  in  the  re¬ 
quired  program,  it  might  be  a  man  who  is  teaching  hygiene 
and  coaching  squash  or  swimming,  it  might  be  a  man  who 
is  teaching  and  doing  administrative  work,  it  might  be  a 
man  who  is  just  an  administrator.  As  long  as  he  is  working 
for  the  department,  making  a  contribution  in  accordance 
with  his  ability  to  contribute,  I  don’t  care  what  he  does.  It 
may  even  be  that  at  some  future  time  we  shall  move  men 
around  the  department. 

There  were,  of  course,  some  problems  that  we  had  to  over¬ 
come  when  we  started.  One  of  them  was :  Suppose  you  hire 
a  man  to  coach  the  basketball  team,  make  him  assistant  pro¬ 
fessor  of  physical  education,  and  he  turns  out  to  be  a  bad 
coach.  What  are  you  going  to  do  about  it?  Our  answer  to 
that  was  that  we  will  do  the  same  thing  with  a  man  in  Phvsi- 
cal  Education  who  teaches  or  coaches  that  the  English  De¬ 
partment  or  the  Mathematics  Department  or  the  Science 
Department  will  do  with  a  professor  or  instructor  that  they 
hire  and  who  turns  out  as  unable  to  do  his  work.  If  we  can 
move  him  to  some  other  division  where  he  can  make  a  con¬ 
tribution,  we  will  keep  him ;  and  if  not,  we  will  have  to  make 
arrangements,  just  as  many  departments  of  faculties  have 
done,  to  get  rid  of  people  who  are  not  up  to  doing  their  work. 

So  far  in  the  short  period  of  time  that  this  thing  has 
been  in  operation,  we  have  had  no  problems ;  it  has  worked 
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successfully.  The  new  men  that  have  come  in  on  the  basis 
that  I  have  stated  have  worked  out  even  better  than  I  had 
hoped  they  would,  and  the  old  men  on  both  sides  of  the 
picture  are  starting  to  go  along  with  us,  and  I  for  one  am 
very  hopeful  that  it  is  going  to  work  out. 

I  am  not  one  of  those  people  who  are  pessimistic  about 
the  future  of  physical  education  and  intercollegnte  athletics. 
I  think  that  we  have  made  great  strides.  We  can  all  pick 
on  faults,  of  course,  but  I  am  one  of  those  people  who  would 
prefer  to  point  up  the  good  things  that  we  have  done  and 
hope  that  in  time  we  can  eliminate  the  bad  things.  And  I 
am  completely  sure  that  one  of  the  things  that  will  definitely 
contribute  to  the  elimination  of -some  of  the  evils  that  have 
been  talked  about  here  this  afternoon  is  a  proper  coordina¬ 
tion  and  control  of  our  departments  of  physical  education, 
including  all  divisions  thereof.  Thank  you. 

CHAIRMAN  LOEBS:  Thank  you  very  much,  Ralph,  for 
that  presentation  of  the  experience  at  Columbia. 

It  gives  me  pleasure  now,  gentlemen,  to  turn  the  meeting 
over  to  Dr.  Scott,  the  discussion  leader.  I  am  sure  we  are 
all  familiar  with  Dr.  Scott,  who  is  professor  of  physical  edu¬ 
cation  at  Teachers  College,  and  his  vast  experience  as  an 
intercollegiate  athletics  administrator.  I  hope  that  you  will 
now  take  the  floor  and  ask  questions  of  the  speakers  who 
have  had  the  floor  for  the  past  hour  and  a  half,  or  so. 

(Dr.  Harry  A.  Scott  assumed  the  chair.) 

CHAIRMAN  SCOTT:  Mr.  Chairman,  Gentlemen:  We  have  heard 
two  excellent  papers  on  philosophical  topics  in  relation  to  the  propram 
of  intercollegiate  athletics.  We  have  heard  one  paper  on  the  details  of 
determining  eligibility,  and  incidentally  an  excellent  statement  of  the 
background  of  an  Amateur  Code  which  we  have  attempted  to  follow 
without  success.  Anti  you  have  just  heard  Mr.  Furey  discuss  a  pro¬ 
gram  of  physical  education  and  athletics  which  is  unified  and  which 
attempts  to  follow  the  objectives  which  were  set  forth  in  the  philo¬ 
sophical  papers.  Had  these  gentlemen  worked  together  in  the  pre¬ 
paration  of  this  program,  I  don’t  see  how  the  program  could  have 
resulted  in  a  greater  coordination  of  ideas  and  ideals.  If  you  can 
remember  back  to  the  specific  objectives  which  President  Valentine 
and  Dr.  Williams  presented,  they  complemented  each  other  and  cer¬ 
tainly  agreed,  and  we  found  Ralph  in  his  discussion  setting  forth  a 
program  of  physical  education  and  athletics  which  attempts  in  almost 
every  instance  to  follow  the  specific  objectives  that  the  first  two  gentle¬ 
men  presented.  We  also  found  in  the  statement  of  the  Amateur  Code, 
as  it  used  to  be  and  is,  a  challenge  for  someone  to  define  better  what 
an  amateur  is  in  the  light  of  present  conditions. 

Surely,  you  are  full  of  questions.  I  wish  you  would  ask  your  ques¬ 
tions  directly  of  the  speakers.  I  believe  President  Valentine  has  had 
to  leave,  but  we  have  three  of  the  speakers  here.  If  you  have  specific 
questions,  please  state  your  name,  and  address  your  question  directly 
to  the  person  you  desire  to  answer  it,  and  we  will  start  the  discussion 
that  way. 

MR.  GREEN,  Wilherforce  College,  Ohio:  I  was  interested  in  asking 
a  question  o,f  the  last  speaker,  Mr.  Furey.  I  want  to  know  if  they  have 
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wWthJ«iof-  CO!I!?nit^e.or  some  Pokey-Baking  body  at  Columbia  and 
•  1  ,  rclationship  that  particular  committee  or  policy-making  body 

has  to  the  budget  and  its  operation.  ** 

FUJ?EXi  We  haYeta  University  Committee  on  Athletics  on 
f  £  ,re  the4,Pr°vost  of  the  University,  the  Chairman  of  the  Board 
'/t ni vlrf i! he_  Treas  u  re [  of  the  University,  the  Registrar  of  the 

Phi  fr  ,lhe,Pean  of  the  College,  the  Director  of  Athletics  and 
Physical  Education,  our  professor  who  is  in  charge  of  the  required 

program,  and  three  alumni.  That  is  an  advisory  committee  and  advises 
on  all  matters  of  University  policy,  and  approves  or  disapproves  the 


CHAIRMAN  SCOTT:  Did  that  answer  your  question? 

MR.  GREEN:  Partially.  I  was  wondering,  for  example,  about  the 
matter  of  expense  After  the  budget  is  approved,  do  you  as  an  in¬ 
dividual  have  a  right  to  make  whatever  expenditures  you  want  ? 

I*  1-  RE\  :  Within  the  limitations  of  the  budget,  yes. 

.  i^“ RAIRM AN  S(  OTT:  Are  there  other  questions  in  the  same  vein? 
All  right,  let  us  have  some  more  questions  or  discussion.  Let  us  hear 
your  expressions. 

CARL  NESS  LEY,  Ohio  University:  I  should  like  to  direct  a  ques¬ 
tion  to  Dr.  Williams.  Would  you  feel.  Dr.  Williams,  that  this  reform 
°i  our  practice  to  ht  American  culture,  as  you  spoke  of  it,  must  start 
with  university  presidents,  or  must  this  type  of  philosophy  and  these 
principles  you  spoke  of  be  carried  by  such  men  as  ourselves  to  college 
presidents,  hoping  to  get  reform?  Where  is  it  to  start? 

DR.  WILLIAMS:  I  think  it  must  start  first  with  discussion.  No 
college  president  probably  could  move  without  support,  and  the  sup¬ 
port  will  have  to  come  from  an  awakened  public  opinion  about  the 
matter.  At  the  present  time,  of  course,  the  college  president  is  pretty 
helpless;  there  are  so  many  forces  working  against  his  moving  in  the 
direction  in  which  he  might  wish  to  go.  So  in  a  practical  wav  I  sup- 
pose  it  would  have  to  start  with  a  group  like  this  somewhere,  either 
through  the  statement  of  its  own  policies,  with  public  discussion  of 
them  —  and  there  would  be  a  lot  of  it  —  ami  leading  to  some  re¬ 
organizations  within  athletic  and  physical  education  departments  that 
would  make  for  some  of  the  advances  that  Ralph  Furey  presented  to 
us  this  afternoon.  That  advance  has  been  made  without  much  discus¬ 
sion;  they  have  done  it  within  their  own  group  themselves. 

CHAIRMAN  SCOTT:  1  wonder  if  it  would  be  appropriate  to  ask 
Ralph  how  this  change  was  brought  about  at  Columbia,  because  he 
indicated  that  in  the  beginning  there  was  the  usual  antagonism,  and 
all  of  the  problems  that  have  been  presented  to  athletics  anywhere 
certainly  have  been  presented  at  Columbia,  even  to  the  extent  of 
having  to  abolish  football  at  one  time. 

How  did  it  start  at  Columbia,  Ralph?  How  did  you,  or  whoever  did 
it,  manage  to  get  the  idea  across? 


MR.  FUREY:  The  foundations  of  it,  Harry,  go  back  before  my  time, 
or  at  least  they  go  back  to  the  time  when  I  was  an  undergraduate.  The 
need  for  same  came  definitely  from  within  the  University  administra¬ 
tion,  and  not  from  outside.  The  trustees,  the  president,  and  more  par¬ 
ticularly  the  University  Committee  on  Athletics,  which  at  that  time 
was  an  administrative  and  not  an  advisory  committee,  made  the  plans, 
which  took  them,  I  have  been  informed,  about  four  or  five  years  to  put 
in  the  first  reorganization  which  took  place  in  1931. 
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The  development  from  1931  until  our  new  change,  which  took  place 
a  year  and  a  half  ago,  was  pretty  well  organized  by  a  joint  committee 
on  which  there  were  alumni,  students,  and  faculty  —  the  final  step  — 
and  this  office  agreed  with  it  completely.  We  participated  and  worked 
hard  for  it. 

CHAIRMAN  SCOTT:  I  wonder  if  I  might  ask  a  question  of  you, 
Ralph,  with  reference  to  the  qualifications  of  staff  members.  It  is 
pretty  obvious  that  if  this  thing  goes  into  effect  and  we  actually  try 
to  meet  completely  some  of  the  objectives  that  were  stated,  namely, 
that  we  give  commensurate  faculty  rank  and  all  that  to  the  staff  mem¬ 
bers  in  athletics  and  physical  education,  do  we  require  the  same  de¬ 
grees,  for  example,  from  staff  members  in  your  department  that  we 
would  require  in  biology,  or  is  there  a  matter  of  equivalence  there  — 
experience,  a  different  kind  of  training,  and  those  factors?  Do  you 
have  a  degree  of  requirement  the  same  as  they  do  in  the  Biology  De¬ 
partment,  for  example? 

MR.  FUREY:  That  is,  of  course,  one  of  the  problems  that  we  people 
In  physical  education  have  to  meet  because  we  have  to  compete  with 
the  other  academic  departments  wherein  scholastic  background  based 
on  degrees  is  always  a  factor.  Among  some  of  our  personnel,  I  per¬ 
sonally,  for  example,  am  completely  convinced  that  after  a  certain 
academic  level  has  been  reached,  the  important  thing  from  then  on  in 
physical  education  is  the  man,  and  not.tlie  degree.  I  don’t  care  about 
the  degree  after  we  have  reached  a  certain  level. 

But  at  the  present  time  in  order  to  overcome  that  hurdle,  we  have 
been  forced  to  use  a  title  which  has  already  been  in  existence  at 
Columbia  University,  and  which  is  called  an  associate.  You  can  associ¬ 
ate  in  anything:  in  chemistry,  in  physics,  or  English,  or  whatnot.  We 
have  used  the  term  of  “associate  in  physical  education”  to  take  care 
of  a  man  who  is  teaching  and  coaching  but  who  perhaps  might  not 
have  the  academic  background  that  would  permit  us  to  make  him  a  full 
professor.  But  we  can  make  him  an  associate  in  physical  education, 
and  can  pay  him  a  salary  which  is  exactly  equal  to  a  professor’s  salary, 
which  we  would  have  to  do,  for  example,  to  get  a  coach  in  a  major 
sport. 

CHAIRMAN  SCOTT:  That  might  be  comparable,  for  example,  to 
the  employment  in  the  Engineering  Department  of  a  technical  expert 
who  is  not  necessarily  an  educator  at  all. 

MR.  FUREY:  That  is  exactly  right. 

CHAIRMAN  SCOTT:  That  is  why  it  was  originally  set  up  at  Col¬ 
umbia  University  —  to  take  care  of  the  technical  departments,  like 
English  and  Medicine,  where  some  of  those  men.  get  very  large  sala¬ 
ries,  larger  than  professors’  as  a  matter  of  fact.  Some  of  the  people 
in  the  Medical  Department  —  I  won’t  mention  their  salary,  but  the 
only  way  that  our  Medical  Department  can  hire  them  is  to  make  them 
associates  so  that  they  can  pay  them  more  than  a  professor’s  salary. 
I  believe  that  that  is  a  customary  practice  in  the  universities  through¬ 
out  the  land  —  to  have  some  sort  of  a  title  which  covers  cases  that 
ordinarily  are  not  covered  through  the  academic  degrees. 

Are  there  other  questions  that  you  might  like  to  propose? 

Dr.  Nichols,  you  are  always  full  of  questions.  What  questions  do 
you  have  in  relation  to  this  topic  this  afternoon? 

DR.  J.  H.  NICHOLS,  Oberlin  College:  I  should  like  you  to  call  upon 
President  Hugh  Tiner  of  George  Pepperdine  to  speak  along  the  line  of 
how  we  can  cooperate  with  perhaps  the  college  presidents  through  this 
organization  in  doing  something  to  carry  out  the  ideals  and  aims  that 
Dr.  Williams  and  President  Valentine  have  presented,  and  I  think  I 
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mhrfldplinlPnSi(ient.v,Huph1Tiner  to  say  a  word  which  would  express 
Slked  about  S°methlnK  that  we  Ini^ht  be  able  to  do  which  we  have 

M rP ' h »;? T PH,U  GH  TI.NER*  George  Pepperdine  of  Los  Angeles: 
JJjiv {'.barman.  Before  coming  to  this  meeting,  I  wrote  to  a  number  of 

of  the  NC  AfASma  I  T°lle>,e,s  California,  all  of  whom  are  members 

mVntt  Vn  t  h  'Ar  fsked  "hat  they  thouSht  of  the  proposed  amend- 

Constitution,  the  Sanity  Code,  and  also  asked  for  their 

all8?f  V  f‘v,ed  crep[Tes  ,from  Practically  all  of  them.  Almost 
further  ^  fa  ored  the  Sanity  Code.  Several  urged  that  we  should  go 

•  P"?  pr,esi‘,en.t  saidi  “•  •  •  Wherever  there  is  a  loophole  for  grants  in 
aid,  the  desired  results  will  not  be  forthcoming.” 

.  i-ff<lUnd  a  PfatL  amount  of  cynicism  among  college  presidents.  I 
fn  What  the  reason  for  that  is.  Probably  a  lot  of  it  goes  back 

ihlvCnr°fwIirerStaSding  °f  the  ^h?Ie  situation’  and  then  I  think  prob- 
rw  Pn  Wl,harn.®  has  suggested  the  fact  that  there  are  other  forces. 
One  college  president  said  that  in  spite  of  what  the  N.C.A.A.,  or  any 

group,  agreed  on,  there  were  so  many  outside  forces  which  tended  in 
the  wrong  direction  that  the  efforts  would  almost  be  futile. 

u  *ound  *ba*  a  number  of  college  presidents  know  very  little 

about  the  constructive  efforts  that  are  being  made,  but  they  turn  such 
affairs  as  the  Sanity  Code  over  to  their  directors,  boards  of  athletic 

control,  i and  other  such  groups.  I  think  this  is  probably  due  to  the 
spirit  of  cynicism.  9  e 

if  H.ov'rff  c«lle&e.  Presidents  would  be  more  interested  in  codes 
if  they  felt  that  these  ideals  could  be  implemented,  and  on  the  other 

hand  I  feel  maybe  they  could  be  implemented  if  college  presidents 

would  take  a  more  active  interest  and  would  participate  more  in  such 
meetings  &s  tnis. 

Here  are  a  few  statements  that  I  should  like  to  read  just  briefly 
One  statement  reads:  3 

rZ,^°n%n^i0jT°^erV,at>r.  the  l)roP°se,t  amendments  to  the 
Constitution  of  the  National  Collegiate  Athletic  Association:  I  do  not 

find  myself  in  sympathy  with  Section  4A.  which  covers  one  of  the 
bases  for  financial  aid  to  athletes.” 

He  goes  on  to  say  that  it  would  provide  a  loophole 
He  says,  “I  feel  very  strongly  that  the  health  of  intercollegite  ath¬ 
letics  depends  on  keeping  them  on  a  strictly  amateur  status.  Anv 
special  consideration  for  athletes  and  any  overemphasis  of  the  pro- 

gram  are  injurious  both  to  the  intercollegiate  athletes  and  to  the 
institution  itself.” 

Another  president  makes  the  practical  su^estion  that  “there  should 
be  area  committees  set  up  for  the  purpose  of  hearing  complaints  and 
making  such  investigations  as  seem  necessary.” 

Another  president  says  that  the  head  of  his  physical  education  pro¬ 
gram  is  going  to  be  at  this  meeting.  He  says, '“Personally.  I  don’t 
know  anything  about  it,  and  I  think  there  are  a  number  of  colieire 
presidents  in  the  same  situation.”  * 

Another  president  expresses  a  great  deal  of  cynicism  when  he  says 
“Our  college  is  in  favor  of  the  principles  and  the  spirit  of  Article  3 
for  the  conduct  of  intercollegiate  athletic  and  will  support  everv  for 
ward  step.  In  our  judgment,  the  exact  literal  wording  of  Section  1  and 
Section  4  seems  in  some  contradiction.  At  least,  so  I  argued  last  year 
Even  if  all  of  the  institutions  which  claim  to  subscribe  to  Section  4 
abide  by  it  literally,  which  I  very  seriously  doubt,  and  if  the  financial 
aid  given  happens  to  be  primarily  because  of  the  individual’s  athletic 
participation,  then  the  second  sentence  of  Section  1  is  being  violated 
We  are  guilty  of  subscribing  to  principles  which  are  high-sounding 
but  which  in  some  instances  may  be  practically  meaningless. 
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“You  may  record  our  subscription  to  the  principles  of  these  various 
changes,  but  you  may  also  record  that  we  feel  that  they  will  have  very 
little  or  no  effect  upon  those  colleges  which  are  out  to  provide  win¬ 
ning  teams  at  whatever  cost.” 

Then  he  goes  on  and  makes  some  other  suggestions  along  that  line. 

Another  president  suggests  that  he  fears  a  regimentation.  He  feels 
that  these  should  be  freedom  within  the  individual  institution  to  work 
out  its  own  problems. 

Another  president  says,  “I  am  pleased.”  Then  he  says  that  his  de¬ 
partment  of  athletics  and  his  board  of  athletic  control  have  agreed  to 
abide  by  the  principles  of  the  Sanity  Code. 

And  then  another  college  president  suggests  some  standards  which 
he  feels  should  be  kept  in  mind  with  regard  to  help  and  also  admis¬ 
sions.  He  feels  that  athletes  should  not  be  discriminated  against,  and 
he  feels  that  athletes,  like  some  other  students,  are  going  to  work 
their  way  through  college,  and  he  feels  that  some  consideration  should 
be  given  to  the  time  they  spend  on  the  athletic  field  otherwise  you  are 
going  to  have  young  men  who  are  learning  bad  working  habits  such 
as  getting  by  by  working  half-heartedly  on  a  job  which  is  assigned 
to  them. 

I  have  a  number  of  statements  like  these. 

On  the  basis  of  these  recommendations  which  I  have  received  from 
a  number  of  college  presidents  in  California,  and  after  hearing  the 
very  fine  statements  and  philosophy  which  we  have  heard  this  after¬ 
noon  and  the  very  excellent  talk  of  Dr.  George  Zook  this  morning,  I 
realize  the  very  great  need  for  a  satisfactory  solution  for  many  prob¬ 
lems  relating  to  intercollegiate  athletics,  that  college  and  universities 
must  tackle  these  problems  with  wisdom  and  courage,  that  there  are 
many  and  varied  forces  behind  the  scenes  which  complicate  the  prob¬ 
lems,  and  that  the  whole  matter  of  intercollegiate  athletics  needs  to 
be  thought  through.  I  started  to  say  “rethought.”  I  wonder  if  that  is 
really  the  case  since,  as  Mr.  Furey  says,  intercollegiate  athletics  have 
grown  up  like  Topsy.  But  I  think  the  whole  program  needs  to  be 
thought  through  in  light  of  the  entire  education  program  of  the 
university. 

I  should  like  to  submit  about  three  recommendations  for  this  group 
to  think  about  and  which  probably  we  may  submit  from  this  group, 
the  Small  Colleges,  to  the  larger  meeting: 

1.  That  college  presidents  and  other  members  of  administrative 
staffs  be  brought  into  the  picture  to  a  greater  extent. 

And  to  this  end  I  recommend  that  a  committee  of  college  presidents 
be  appointed  to  serve  in  more  or  less  of  an  advisory  capacity  and  be 
urged  to  make  recommendations  to  the  N.C.A.A.  from  time  to  time, 
and  that  the  President  of  the  American  College  Association,  whose 
organization  will  meet  in  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  next  week,  be  contacted  and 
requested  to  appoint  such  a  committee,  whose  members  will  report 
annually  on  intercollegiate  athletics  to  their  organization  and  whose 
recommendations  will  in  turn  be  passed  on  to  the  N.C.A.A.  for  study 
and  action. 

This,  it  is  hoped,  will  tend  to  bring  about  a  closer  relationship  and 
understanding  between  the  athletic  program  and  the  educational  pro¬ 
gram  in  the  institutions  of  higher  learning. 

2.  That  the  members  of  the  National  Collegiate  Athletic  Associa¬ 
tion  in  the  various  areas  throughout  the  United  States  be  authorized 
and  urged  to  provide  local  meetings  with  members  of  the  press,  where¬ 
in  the  principles  of  amateur  athletics,  the  educational  objectives  of 
the  athletic  program,  and  other  such  subjects  are  discussed  very 
thoroughly  with  the  press. 

3.  That  amendments  be  incorporated  in  the  Constitution  with  regard 
to  one  of  the  most  potent  forces  from  without  (which  Dr.  Williams 
suggested  a  while  ago),  the  alumni,  and  such  trroups  whose  actions 
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in  giving  subsidies,  gifts,  and  so  forth  are  not  in  keeping  with  the 
present  Sanity  Code. 

Personally,  I  doubt  if  the  Sanity  Code  or  any  code  can  be  very 
meaningful  among  institutions  of  higher  learning  as  long  as  we  allow 
subsidies  from  the  outside  which  will  serve  as  a  loophole  through 
which  this  type  of  thing  can  be  done.  I  think,  if  we  are  to  avoid 
hypocrisy  in  the  whole  matter,  that  we  must  have  some  provision 
made  with  regard  to  this  matter  of  subsidy  or  help  from  the  outside. 

1  should  like  to  make  those  three  suggestions;  and  if  you  are  in 
favor  of  them,  I  should  like  them  to  be  presented  to  the  larger  group. 
Thank  you. 

CHAIRMAN  SCOTT:  Thank  you,  President  Tiner. 

I  wonder,  Dr.  Nichols,  if  you  would  not  like  to  conduct  the  discus¬ 
sion  on  these  particular  topics  inasmuch  as  I  think  they  would  require 
some  action  from  the  group. 

DR.  NICHOLS:  1  think  you  can  go  right  ahead,  Harry,  but  I  shall 
be  glad  to  have  the  body  here  discuss  that  and  see  whether  they  would 
like  to  carry  those  recommendations  to  the  parent  body.  Personally, 
I  think  they  are  very  challenging. 

(Dr.  J.  H.  Nichols  assumed  the  chair.) 

CHAIRMAN  NICHOLS:  It  is  open  for  discussion. 

MR.  MARSH,  Amherst:  I  would  say  just  one  thing.  After  thirty 
years’  experience  in  coming  here  and  discussing  questions  one  way  or 
another,  it  is  obvious  that  as  Dr.  Valentine  finished,  he  pointed  his 
finger  to  the  athletic  director  and  the  coach  as  being  pre-eminently 
responsible  for  the  development  of  these  aspects.  Dr.  Williams  in  his 
address  brought  us  along  to  the  almost  inevitable  conclusion  that  it 
was  the  college  faculty  and  the  administration  which  did  not  quite 
carry  out  the  same  sort  of  educational  procedure  in  athletics  as  they 
did  in  biology  and  chemistry  and  the  like.  There  are  the  two  diverging 
or  conflicting  points  of  view’. 

It  is  obvious  that  if  the  coaches  and  the  administrators  of  any  group 
of  colleges  sit  dowm  and  believe  in  the  things  they  say  in  speeches  and 
various  proposals,  there  is  no  college  but  what  would  put  them  into 
effective  operation.  And,  therefore,  if  it  is  possible  for  this  organiza¬ 
tion  to  approve  and  accept  these  suggestions,  I  so  move  at  this  time. 

MR.  L.  W.  OLDS,  Michigan  Normal:  I  second  the  motion. 

CHAIRMAN  NICHOLS:  The  question  is  now  open  for  discussion. 
We  should  like  to  have  some  discussion  of  this  problem.  We  have  the 
time,  we  have  at  least  ten  minutes,  and  I  know  a  lot  of  you  have  things 
on  your  mind  that  you  would  like  to  say  about  this. 

If  there  is  no  discussion  of  the  problem,  we  will  put  the  question. 
All  those  in  favor  of  having  these  recommendations  transmitted  to  the 
parent  body  at  the  meeting  tomorrow  —  I  think  President  Tiner’s  sug¬ 
gestion  perhaps  is  that  there  might  be  both  an  advisory  group  of  presi¬ 
dents  for  our  Small  College  Group  and  one  for  our  Large  College 
Group,  or  perhaps  just  one  for  the  whole  organization. 

PRESIDENT  TINER:  I  would  leave  that  to  the  group  to  decide.  I 
did  not  have  any  particular  idea  in  mind.  Either  both  or  one  overall 
is  all  right.  I  think  in  some  w’ay  the  presidents  of  colleges  need  to 
be  brought  into  this  situation. 

CHAIRMAN  NICHOLS:  That  is  what  I  have  felt  for  a  long  time; 
and  in  talking  it  over,  that  is  wfhat  we  both  felt,  I  think. 

From  the  standpoint  of  strategy,  I  think  it  probably  w’ould  be  better 
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to  have  the  presidents  brought  into  the  parent  organization  rather 
than  into  the  Small  College  Group  of  the  N.C.A.A.  perhaps,  because 
I  think  they  would  wield  more  power  and  give  more  support  and  help 
that  way. 

I  might  say  that  Tug  Wilson,  I  know,  in  just  this  connection,  has 
expressed  himself  as  feeling  that  it  was  a  very  excellent  idea  and  one 
that  they  would  like  to  have  carried  out.  Of  course,  he  is  only  ex¬ 
pressing  the  opinion  of  one  person,  but  he  says,  “If  you  could  secure 
a  group  of  college  presidents  of  the  type  mentioned  to  join  your  group 
and  advise  your  committee,  or  even  inform  the  N.C.A.A.,  I  think  it 
would  be  a  wonderful  idea.” 

MR.  J.  FRED  MARTIN,  Wesleyan  University:  I  should  like  to 
change  the  procedure.  Tomorrow  at  the  meeting  we  are  to  have  a 
great  deal  of  business,  and  it  is  going  to  be  kind  of  a  ticklish  time. 
I  like  your  suggestions,  but  I  am  afraid  that  if  they  go  in  this  way 
to  the  organization  tomorrow',  they  will  be  lost  track  of.  I  should  like 
to  make  the  suggestion  that  this  matter  go  to  the  Executive  Com¬ 
mittee  for  consideration.  They  will  then  set  it  up  and  decide  w’hether 
it  seems  feasible  to  have  a  group  of  presidents  for  both  the  small 
colleges  and  the  large  colleges  or  to  have  a  group  for  each.  I  think 
they  can  probably  put  it  through  in  such  a  way  that  it  will  be  more 
effective  in  the  long  run. 

CHAIRMAN  NICHOLS:  Will  you  make  that  as  an  amendment? 

MR.  MARTIN:  If  the  mover  will  accept  it,  I  should  like  to  make 
that  amendment. 

MR.  MARSH:  I  made  the  motion,  and  I  am  perfectly  willing  to  ac¬ 
cept  it  as  an  amendment  as  long  as  we  have  a  chance  to  express  our¬ 
selves  at  this  time.  It  can  go  to  the  Executive  Committee.  But  there 
is  no  objection  to  our  voting  it  as  a  recommendation,  is  there? 

MR.  MARTIN:  In  this  meeting,  no. 

CHAIRMAN  NICHOLS:  I  think  we  could  vote  on  it  in  this  meeting 
and  then,  as  you  say,  carry  it  through  in  that  way. 

MR.  MARTIN:  Through  the  Executive  Committee. 

CHAIRMAN  NICHOLS:  I  should  like  to  have  these  ideas  expressed 
on  the  floor  in  some  way  if  there  was  time,  because  I  think  it  would 
interest  a  great  many  men  and  help  to  stimulate  the  interest  of  our 
presidents. 

PRESIDENT  TINER:  I  wonder  why  we  could  not  have  one  for  small 
colleges  anyway.  After  all,  we  are  the  Small  College  Group.  I  think 
we  could  agree  on  that.  If  you  want  to  go  beyond  that,  it  would  have 
to  be  up  to  the  Executive  Committee  probably. 

CHAIRMAN  NICHOLS:  The  idea  originated  here  in  the  Small 
College  Group.  We  could  have  that  and  if  it  proved  of  value  to  our 
group,  the  parent  body  might  feel  it  w'ould  be  of  value  to  them.  But 
I  feel  it  would  be  more  effective  if  we  had  it  functioning  in  the 
N.C.A.A.  rather  than  in  just  the  Small  College  Group. 

Is  there  any  further  discussion? 

FROM  THE  FLOOR:  Does  the  seconder  approve  of  the  amendment? 

MR.  MARSH:  I  have  made  this  proposal.  I  want  to  have  it  voted 
upon.  What  you  do  with  it  is  up  to  your  discretion. 

MR.  MARTIN:  I  will  withdraw  my  amendment  in  any  case. 


» 
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MR.  MARSH:  \\  hat  you  do  with  it  as  Chairman  of  this  body  is  your 

°f  on?’  wh.en  1  see  a  good  idea>  want  to  stand  up  and 
fn  thatV ^  and  et  the  0thers  vote  upon  il'  And  there  is  no  difficulty 

(The  question  was  called  for.) 

CHAIRMAN  NICHOLS:  The  question  was  called  for.  Any  further 
discussion.  If  not,  all  those  in  favor  signify  bv  saying  “aye”; 
opposed,  no.  The  motion  is  carried. 

MR.  MARTIN:  It  is  in  your  hands. 

CHAIRMAN  NICHOLS:  We  will  try  to  carry  the  ball  from  there. 

(Dr.  Harry  A.  Scott  resumed  the  chair.) 

RM AN  SCOTT:  I  think  the  time  has  now  expired  which  was 
allotted  to  the  discussion,  and  at  this  time  I  am  going  to  turn  the 
meeting  back  to  Mr.  Loebs. 

(Mr.  Gilbert  F.  Loebs  resumed  the  chair.) 

you,  Harry,  for  your  part  in  our  pro¬ 
gram  this  afternoon. 

^»»CoI\c»us*?n’  ^or  ^ew  minu^es  left,  gentlemen,  I  am  going  to  call 
on  Mr.  Martin,  the  Director  of  Athletics  at  Wesleyan  University,  to 
summarize  the  four  papers  presented  to  us  this  afternoon.  Mr.  Martin! 

MR.  J.  FRED  MARTIN,  Wesleyan  University:  Thank  you,  Mr. 
Loebs. 

It  is  with  some  hesitancy  that  I  attempt  to  summarize  these  fine 
speeches.  I  hope  you  will  not  just  pay  attention  to  this  summary  but 
when  you  get  the  report  of  the  proceedings,  review  these  speeches. 

I  hey  were  excellent  speeches,  and  I  cannot  do  justice  to  them  in  a 
summary. 

Starting  with  Mr.  Furey’s  speech,  he  laid  stress  on  the  fact  that  the 
historical  background  and  the  philosophy  is  delaying  development  of 
the  coordinating  of  these  programs.  However,  the  coordination  of 
these  progiams  is  coming  along  rapidly.  He  then  outlined  the  program 
as  it  is  being  set  up  at  Columbia.  The  plan  is  to  have  no  part-time 
men  in  the  department.  They  are  working  toward  that.  The  men  are 
to  have  full  faculty  privileges  as  to  rank  and  tenure.  The  budget  is 
from  the  college  funds  just  the  same  as  any  academic  department’s. 
Then  he  gave  an  outline  of  the  department  as  it  now  exists  with  the 
director  of  the  department,  and  the  director  of  physical  education  and 
the  director  of  intercollegiate  athletics,  and  other  assistants  under 
them. 

(I  am  hurrying  a  little  bit,  but  I  think  I  can  cover  this  in  the  time 
allotted.) 

Mr.  McCarter  made  two  excellent  points:  (1)  The  first  and  greatest 
concern  should  be  with  the  boy’s  purpose  in  his  college  career.  (2)  A 
firm  stand  must  be  taken  against  any  discrimination  either  for  or 
against  the  student  athlete.  He  then  outlined  some  of  the  problems 
that  the  Eligibility  Committee  has  faced  and  the  decisions  they  have 
made;  namely: 

The  holders  of  the  B.A.  degree  are  no  longer  eligible;  they  cannot 
continue  their  competition  even  if  they  are  on  the  accelerated  program. 

All-star  games  were  prohibited  for  all  except  seniors. 

More  careful  definition  of  the  status  of  the  junior-college  student. 

No  extracollegiate  competition  in  any  sport  during  the  season  of 
the  sport. 

Many  decisions  were  made  on  the  variations  of  the  one-year  trans¬ 
fer  rule  and  the  freshman  rule. 

The  V-12  competition  is  included  in  the  total  eligibility  of  the 
athlete. 
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And  the  last  point  was  that  summer  baseball  is  still  an  item  of 
unfinished  business. 

Dr.  Williams  brought  out  the  point  that  college  sports  are  ex¬ 
pressions  of  the  culture  in  which  we  live.  The  problems  of  college 
sports  arise  out  of  our  devotion  to  the  principal  of  pecuniary  pain. 
He  pave  us  seven  points  on  how  to  meet  these  problems: 

The  intercolelpiate  athletic  propram  should  be  budpeted  by  the 
collepe,  and  all  income  should  revert  to  the  collepe. 

All  coaches  should  be  appointed  by  the  trustees.  They  should  have 
the  same  privilepes  as  members  of  the  faculty. 

All  coaches’  salaries  should  be  in  accordance  with  their  rank. 

All  appointments  should  be  for  full  time  and  in  accordance  with 
their  rank. 

All  bona  fide  students  should  be  elipible  for  athletic  teams. 

All  students  should  be  admitted  to  contests  Tree,  or  for  a  very 
nominal  charpe. 

President  Valentine  stressed  the  point  that  intercollepiate  athletics 
should  set  up  a  system  which  will  provide  participants  with  moral  as 
well  as  physical  conditioninp.  The  propram  should  contribute  to  the 
elevation  of  social  standards  and  educational  ideas  of  all  constituents, 
includinp  spectators,  alumni,  sports  writers,  and  hiph  school  students. 
He  pave  us  five  points  which  should  be  steps  in  attaining  these  hiph 
standards,  duplicatinp  there  some  that  Dr.  Williams  covered: 

Full-time  coaches. 

Games  scheduled  with  like  opponents,  schools  of  the  same  type. 

Financial  aid  should  be  on  the  same  basis  as  that  given  to  any 
other  student,  and  therefore  there  should  be  no  subsidization  for 
athletes  as  athletes  alone. 

It  will  take  clarity,  intelligence,  and  courape  on  the  part  of  physical 
educators  to  pet  intercollepiate  athletics  to  the  place  it  should  hold 
in  the  educational  propram. 

CHAIRMAN  LOEBS:  Thank  you,  Fred,  very  much. 

I  am  sure  that  you  will  prant  me,  and  join  with  me,  the  pleasure  at 
this  time  of  thankinp  each  of  these  pentlemen  on  the  platform  in¬ 
dividually  for  their  participation  in  this  splendid  propram  this  after¬ 
noon. 

Since  this  is  a  joint  meetinp  of  the  Small  Collepe  Group  of  the 
N.C.A.A.  and  the  Collepe  Physical  Education  Association,  I  now 
declare  this  meetinp  adjourned. 

The  Small  Collepe  Group  of  the  N.C.A.A.  will  meet  in  this  room 
with  Dr.  Nichols  as  chairman  for  a  business  session. 

The  Small  Liberal  Arts  Collepes  will  hold  their  meetinp  in  this  room 
following  the  adjournment  of  the  Small  Collepe  Group. 

Gentlemen,  I  thank  you  for  beinp  with  us  and  for  your  kind  atten¬ 
tion  durinp  the  day. 

T>R.  NICHOLS:  Will  you  hold  it  just  a  minute,  pentleinen  ? 

From  the  standpoint  of  the  Small  Collepe  Group,  I  should  like  to  say 
that  l  have  been  attendinp  these  meetinps  for  thirty-five  years  and  I 
don’t  think  we  have  ever  had  a  finer  propram,  which  is  due  to  Mac 
and  Carl  Nordly,  principally,  and  I  want  to  express  our  appreciation  to 
those  men. 
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THE  BUSINESS  SESSION 

Saturday.  January  10.  1948 

AtTt’e..‘*n!lual  business  session  of  the  National  Collegiate 
™  ,5  Assoc, atton  convened  on  Saturday  morning.  Jan- 

1  Ttf '  at  t,en'ten  o’clock,  President  Karl  E.  Leib 
Presidpnt"  f  it  was  opened  by  an  address  by  the 

K  L  WHsot  d  by  the  rep°rt  °f  the  Secretary-Treasurer, 


The  President’s  Address 

M  as  you  know,  is  the  Annual  Business  Meeting  of  the 
National  Collegiate  Athletic  Association.  Our  attendance 

thf  ibfT  T°St  ^at,fyi"S-  1  think  this  ^  in  all  probability 
the  laigest  meeting  which  has  ever  been  held  of  the  Na¬ 
tional  Collegiate  Athletic  Association  and  the  affiliated 

1S  VaV-1  ?n^lfyin£  that  such  an  attendance  should 
Association  ^  ^  inc  lcates  something  of  the  growth  of  the 

At  this  point,  I  should  like  to  say  something  in  regard  to 

the  growth  and  duties  and  the  possible  future  of  our  or¬ 
ganization. 

Within  the  comparatively  lew  years  during  which  I  have 
been  closely  connected  with  this  organization,  I  have  seen  it 
at  an  astounding  rate  in  membership  and  in  respon¬ 
sibilities,  and  it  is  our  hope  that  it  may  be  recognized  as  an 
association  which  no  institution  of  an  educational  nature 
conducting  an  athletic  program,  can  ignore.  It  is  our  hope 
that  the  smaller  institutions  will  continue  to  feel  that  thev 

have  much  to  gain  by  its  program  and  that  the  services  are 
userul  to  them. 

Tn  this  connection,  the  Statistical  Bureau  conducted  by 
Mr.  Cooke  has  been  giving  us  a  very  real  and  distinct  ser- 
auu  I  think  that  service  has  been  valued  by  many  in¬ 
stitutions  which  otherwise  would  not  receive  attention  or 
notice  for  the  performances  which  their  athletes  have  lieen 
able  to  establish,  and  some  of  these  performances  have  been 
really  outstanding. 

During  the  past  year,  the  activities  of  this  Bureau  have 
been  expanded  so  that  they  now  include  not  only  football  but 
basketball,  and  it  is  our  hope  that  that  service  may  be 

. ,  , .  .  was  originally  proposed,  its 

consideration  came  about  at  the  insistence  of  the  American 

Football  Coaches  Association,  who  desired  certain  informa¬ 
tion  available  for  themselves  and  were  interested  also  in  the 
general  problem  of  public  relations  in  connection  with  which 
they  thought  the  serviecs  of  this  Bureau  would  be  useful 
At  its  inception  and  during  the  first  year  of  its  opera- 
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tion,  it  was  helped  to  some  extent  by  a  grant  from  the  Ath¬ 
letic  Institute,  which  makes  a  practice  of  passing  such  grants 
to  help  in  the  establishment  of  worthwhile  enterprises  but 
which  does  not  continue  them,  so  that  the  burden  of  finan¬ 
cial  responsibility  for  this  activity  has  fallen  fully  upon  the 
shoulders  of  the  National  Collegiate  Athletic  Association. 
The  cost  under  present  conditions  is  approximately  .$15,000 
a  year  —  a  not  inconsiderable  amount,  especially  if  we  think 
back  to  only  a  few  years  ago  when  the  finances  of  this  or¬ 
ganization  and  the  budget  of  this  organization  were  on  a 
much  smaller  scale  than  they  are  at  the  present  time. 

It  is  our  hope  that  the  Football  Coaches  Association  may 
see  fit  to  help  us  to  some  degree  with  the  financial  problem 
which  is  here  involved,  but  I  mention  this  situation  especial¬ 
ly  as  one  instance  of  the  extent  to  which  our  financial  re¬ 
sponsibilities  are  increasing.  As  I  look  ahead  and  consider 
the  hopes  which  we  have  for  service  and  usefulness  through 
this  organization,  I  can  see  that  there  will  be  other  financial 
demands  upon  us  which  will  necessitate  a  continually  en¬ 
larging  budget  and  appropriation. 

Our  sources  of  funds  have  in  the  past  been  somewhat 
restricted,  and  we  have  now  passed  bevond  the  point  at 
which  membership  fees  will  make  it  possible  for  us  to  carry 
on  the  operations  which  we  believe  it  to  be  desirable  to  carry 
on.  I  might  put  it  even  more  strongly  and  say,  which  it  will 
seem  to  be  our  duty  to  carry  on. 

We  have  been  very  fortunate  in  this  respect,  as  our  Sec¬ 
retary-Treasurer  will  point  out,  to  have  a  very  good  income 
from  our  meets  and  tournaments,  especially  the  Boxing 
Tournament  and  the  Basketball  Tournament.  At  the  same 
time,  there  has  been  a  desire  expressed  by  a  number  of  mem¬ 
bers  of  our  organization  to  take  our  Basketball  Tournament 
back  to  the  campus  of  one  of  our  member  institutions,  and 
the  time  is  rapidly  approaching  when  that  will  be  possible. 
In  the  past,  adequate  facilities  have  not  been  available.  At 
the  present  time,  with  facilities  which  are  already  construct¬ 
ed  and  with  those  which  are  in  contemplation,  it  seems  prob¬ 
able  that  within  the  comparatively  near  future,  this  goal 
may  be  attained  and  that  the  Basketball  Tournament  may  go 
back  to  the  institutions  which  comprise  our  membership. 

However,  that  will  have  an  important  effect  upon  our 
budget  and  our  financial  problems.  If  we  establish,  as  has 
been  proposed,  a  code  governing  the  conduct  of  amateur 
athletics,  there  is  going  to  be  a  tremendous  amount  of  work 
coming  upon  our  committees  and  upon  our  officers  in  con¬ 
nection  with  interpretations  and  also  in  connection  with  the 
handling  of  such  investigations  as  may  from  time  to  time  be 
requested.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  amount  of  work  which 
has  to  be  done  has  already  become  a  very  serious  burden 
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in  the  oil  ice  of  the  Secretary-Treasurer,  and  I  can  see  that 

Ml? /!ot  n11  dlstant  future,  it  may  be  necessary  for 
the  National  Collegiate  Athletic  Association  to  establish  en- 
tuely  separate  central  offices  of  its  own,  requiring  a  budget 
of  possibly  a  minimum  of  $50,000  a  year.  K 

W  ith  that  in  mind,  we  must  give  attention  to  our  potential 
sources  of  revenue.  Our  meets  and  tournaments  have  al- 

Pnn  me?t,0™4  During  the  past  year,  your  Executive 

entered  lnto  an  agreement  by  which  program 
advei  tismg  on  a  national  scale  was  to  be  centralized  in  the 
hands  ol  one  agency,  and  we  urged  the  member  institutions 
to  take  up  the  matter  of  their  program  advertising  with  this 
agency,  in  the  hope  that  there  would  be  a  uniformity  of 
procedure,  and  at  the  same  time  an  opportunitv  for  an  ad¬ 
dition  to  the  revenues  of  the  organization  which  may  be  verv 

welcome  to  us  as  we  undertake  the  duties  which  we  have  in 
mind. 

fl.Ihe  >;eco''?.  »  «>?ard  to  the  income  to  the  Association 
om  this  activity  will  not  be  complete  until  April,  which  is 
the  end  of  the  fiscal  year,  for  the  organization  which  has 
)een  handling  this  work.  Their  present  estimate  as  to  the 
amount  of  our  commission  is  a  minimum  of  $9000,  verv  pos¬ 
sibly  somewhijt  above  that  —  a  very  reasonable  expectation 
in  round  numbers  being  about  $10,000.  It  is  our  hope  and 
mens  that  in  time  to  come,  the  revenue  from  this  tvpe  of 
operation  may  materially  increase. 

Uniformity  in  regard  to  such  rates  is  a  very  desirable 
thing  for  the  various  institutions  which  comprise  our  mem- 
beiship,  and  with  that  in  mind,  the  organization  has  pre¬ 
pared  a  schedule  of  standard  rates.  While  this  operation 
has  been  going  on,  one  of  the  most  frequent  inquiries  which 
has  come  to  us  from  membership  institutions  is,  “What  is 
a  fair  rate?  What  do  other  institutions  pav?  What  can 
we  consider  is  proper  under  these  conditions?”  Our  repre¬ 
sentatives  have  been  very  cooperative  in  attempting  to  work 
out  something  which  would  make  it  possible  for  us  to  saw 
“Here  is  a  rate  which  has  been  found  generally  acceptable  ” 
That  is  a  very  difficult  task  for  technical  reasons. 

The  response  to  their  efforts  has  been  very  gratifying. 
There  are  still  some  instances  in  which,  because  of  prior 
commitments  or  for  other  reasons,  some  institutions  have 
been  rather  hesitant  to  fall  in  line  with  the  program,  and  I 
want  to  urge  most  strongly  that  those  institutions’  make 
every  effort  to  come  to  a  satisfactory  agreement  to  the  end 
that  we  may  as  nearly  as  possible  have  uniformity  of  pro¬ 
cedure,  a  common  understanding,  and  standards  upon  which 
to  base  our  activities. 

In  that  operation,  we  have  had  to  take  into  consideration 
the  fact  that  we  must  give  special  thought  to  the  position 
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of  the  smaller  institutions.  The  printing  of  programs,  of 
course,  is  an  operation  in  which  the  greatest  original  cost  is 
for  the  preparation  of  the  plates  which  are  to  be  used.  Con¬ 
sequently,  it  is  quite  reasonable  that  there  should  be  a  quan¬ 
tity  discount,  and  that  upon  successive  accretions  to  the 
total  number  of  programs  to  be  printed,  there  should  be  a 
sliding  scale  of  rates. 

Now,  in  the  tentative  scale  which  has  been  proposed,  that 
has  been  done,  and  it  may  be  at  times  that  it  would  be  pos¬ 
sible,  particularly  for  the  larger  institutions,  to  secure  some¬ 
what  more  advantageous  contracts  if  they  operated  entirely 
as  individuals  and  especially  if  they  took  full  advantage  of 
local  advertising,  which  is  particularly  remunerative  during 
a  period  of  prosperity,  but  which  may  not  be  as  readily  avail¬ 
able  if  a  period  of  business  recession  should  come. 

The  saving  which  could  be  made  by  individual  dealings 
by  larger  institutions  in  such  cases  is,  I  believe,  a  rather 
minor  one  compared  to  the  advantages  which  might  accrue 
to  our  whole  institution  if  our  representatives,  in  dealing 
with  national  advertisers,  can  say  to  them  that  they  are 
prepared  to  sell  as  users  the  entire  membership  of  our  or¬ 
ganization,  and  I  wish  to  urge  most  strongly  that  we  try  to 
secure  as  near  unanimity  in  this  matter  as  possible. 

Secondly,  a  suggestion  which  I  have  already  made  before 
the  Conference  of  Conferences.  Television  is  progressing  at 
a  rate  which  poses  problems  for  many  of  us  in  the  immedi¬ 
ate  future.  The  complete  picture  is  as  yet  unknown  to  us 
and  to  those  who  are  promoting  television.  We  have  ap¬ 
pointed  a  committee  to  investigate  the  situation,  to  inform 
the  Executive  Committee  of  the  facts,  and  at  the  same  time, 
as  soon  as  may  be  possible,  to  help  us  make  progress  toward 
a  uniform  attitude  to  the  development  of  this  great  indus¬ 
try. 

Now,  I  hope  that  will  not  be  interpreted  as  expressing  the 
least  iota  of  opposition  to  cooperation  between  the  colleges 
and  those  who  are  interested  in  the  development  of  tele¬ 
vision.  On  the  contrary,  I  think  that  we  ought  to  work  with 
them,  we  ought  to  inform  ourselves,  we  ought  to  realize  that 
here  is  something  which  is  coming  very  fast.  But  at  the 
same  time  I  think  we  ought  to  realize  that  it  is  something 
which  poses  problems  on  a  national  scale ;  that  we  should  be 
informed  when  we  enter  into  agreements,  and  as  we  look 
back  at  the  development  of  radio,  I  think  you  can  all  see 
what  an  advantage  it  would  have  been  to  us  if  there  had 
been  a  greater  uniformity  of  action  among  the  colleges  and 
conferences  of  the  United  States  in  this  respect. 

With  that  in  mind,  I  wish  to  suggest  that  institutions  and 
conferences  which  propose  the  establishment  of  regulations 
and  rules  go  carefully  and  that  they  do  not  tie  themselves 
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up  in  long-term  contracts.  I  think  it  is  a  reasonable  sugges¬ 
tion  that  we  should  work  on  this  problem  on  a  year-to-year 
basis  until  we  have  more  complete  information  than  we  have 
at  the  present  time. 

I  have  tned  to  present  to  you  something  of  our  financial 
piogiess,  something  of  the  future,  something  of  the  con¬ 
siderations  which  we  must  have  in  mind  in  regard  to  the 
development  of  our  financial  picture. 

Report  of  the  Secretary-Treasurer 

The  financial  report  has  been  printed  and  distributed  in 

the  Convention  Bulletin.  I  would  like  to  call  your  attention 

to  a  number  of  items  that  are  contained  in  the  printed  re¬ 
port. 

I  am  pleased  to  call  your  attention  to  the  extremely  good 
cash  position  of  our  Association.  Our  total  assets,  as  of 
November  30,  1947,  amount  to  $70,375.02  against  $52,335.06 
of  year  ago.  Our  assets  now  consist  of  cash  on  deposit 
with  the  Northern  Trust  Company,  $38,152.10;  a  savings 
account  of  $5,089.06  with  the  Northern  Trust  Company  of 
Chicago;  a  savings  account  with  the  Farmers  and  Mechanics 
Savings  Bank  of  Middletown,  Connecticut,  of  $3,261.40;  and 
advances  of  $1,268.31,  making  a  total  of  $47,770.87.  We  have 
advances  to  the  U.  S.  Olympic  Association  for  expenses  of 
printing  certificates  and  literature  of  $2,601.65.  Our  in¬ 
vestments  are  $4000  U.  S.  Government  2%  Treasury  Bonds 
of  1951-53,  and  U.  S.  Government  Savings  Bonds,  Series 
“F,”  with  a  redemption  value  at  November  30,  1947  of 
$16,002.50,  making  our  total  assets  $70,375.02. 

Total  cash  receipts  for  the  fiscal  year  amounted  to 
$122,153.60  as  against  $70,710.62  for  the  previous  year.  This 
large  increase  in  cash  receipts  was  due  mainly  to  the  fine 
promotion  of  our  meets  and  tournaments  which  were  held 
by  the  Association.  The  Boxing  Tournament  was  resumed 
after  a  lapse  of  several  years  and  brought  in  receipts  of 
$9,289.37.  The  Basketball  Tournament  brought  in  $61,635.10 
as  against  $50,664.33  of  a  year  ago.  Other  tournaments, 
with  the  exception  of  golf,  tennis  and  wrestling,  showed 
very  satisfactory  increases,  the  total  receipts  being 
$84,711.33  as  against  $53,848.53  of  a  year  ago. 

The  NCAA  received  $15,154.09  for  royalties  from  publi¬ 
cations.  This  unusually  large  amount  is  due  to  accumula¬ 
tions  of  two  years’  royalties  and  is  a  much  larger  figure  than 
can  be  reasonably  expected  for  a  normal  year. 

The  expenses  of  the  NCAA  have  increased  materially  dur¬ 
ing  the  past  year.  The  Rules  Committee  expenses  of  the  last 
fiscal  year  amounted  to  $12,088.13  as  against  $7,378.29  a 
year  ago.  There  were  a  number  of  special  meetings  of  the 
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Constitutional  Revision  Committee,  and  one  extra  meeting 
of  the  Executive  Committee,  which  caused  a  marked  in¬ 
crease  in  meeting  expenses. 

General  expenses  of  the  Association  for  secretarial  help, 
convention  expenses,  supplies,  etc.,  showed  an  increase  of 
$3,646.85. 

The  National  Collegiate  Athletic  Bureau  was  maintained 
at  a  cost  of  $10,000  to  our  Association.  A  year  ago,  this 
was  financed  jointly  by  the  Athletic  Institute  and  the 
NCAA,  but  it  was  felt  by  the  Executive  Committee  that 
this  was  a  worthwhile  service  as  this  Bureau,  headed  by 
the  able  statistician,  Homer  Cooke,  again  did  a  fine  job  with 
supplying  the  press  and  colleges  with  up-to-the-minute  foot¬ 
ball  statistics.  There  were  other  items  of  unusual  expenses. 

The  Executive  Committee  voted  to  support  a  recommen¬ 
dation  of  the  NCAA  Baseball  Committee  in  sponsoring  the 
first  NCAA  Baseball  Championship.  This  event  was  capably 
managed  by  Frank  McCormick  and  his  committee,  but  due 
to  bad  weather  ran  into  a  deficit  in  the  first  year.  The  suc¬ 
cess  and  interest  shown  in  this  venture  was  unusual  and  I 
will  predict  it  will  be  self-sustaining  in  the  future.  Other  un¬ 
usual  expenses  were  grants  made  to  the  National  Basketball 
Coaches  Association  and  to  the  Physical  Education  Associa¬ 
tion.  The  excess  of  cash  receipts  over  disbursements  amounts 
to  $18,058.91  as  compared  to  $12,368.83  as  of  a  year  ago. 

I  am  pleased  to  report  a  healthy  increase  in  our  member¬ 
ship;  in  fact,  it  is  the  largest  increase  of  members  that  we 
have  had  for  many  years.  In  the  twelve  months  from  Nov¬ 
ember  30,  1946,  to  November  30.  1947,  the  NCAA  member¬ 
ship  rolls  showed  an  increase  of  23  institutions,  and  since 
last  November  30th,  the  end  of  the  Association’s  fiscal  year, 
four  new  members  have  been  added :  University  of  Puerto 
Rico,  Emory  University,  Albion  College,  and  Monmouth 
College.  A  comparison  of  the  last  two  years  shows  245  ac¬ 
tive  members  for  the  year  1947  as  against  229  the  previous 
year;  24  allied  members  against  20  for  the  previous  year; 
2  associated  members  as  against  1  in  previous  year;  4  affili¬ 
ated  as  against  1  of  the  previous  year  —  making  a  total  of 
275  members  for  1947  as  against  251  of  the  previous  year. 

Schools  reinstated  since  the  last  Convention:  Colorado 
School  of  Mines,  Superior  State  Teachers  College. 

New  institutions  added  during  the  past  fiscal  year  and 
since:  Albion,  Carroll  College,  Central  State  College,  Emory, 
Loyola  of  Los  Angeles,  Monmouth,  Rollins,  St.  Ambrose,  San 
Diego  State,  Santa  Barbara,  Southern  Illinois  University, 
and  the  University  of  Louisville;  also  Eastern  College  Ath¬ 
letic  Conference  and  Southern  California  Collegiate  Con¬ 
ference,  Minnesota  State  Teachers  College  Athletic  Con¬ 
ference,  Appalachian  State  Teachers  College,  and  the  Calif¬ 


ornia  Institute  of  Technology. 

I  want  to  thank  the  Vice-Presidents  for  their  fine  coopera¬ 
tion  in  helping  to  secure  new  members.  I  might  add  that 
never  in  the  history  of  our  Association  have  we  had  so  many 
inquiries  from  institutions  desiring  membership.  It  is  an 
extremely  encouraging  condition,  and  it  is  my  hope  that 
many  new  members  will  be  added  during  the  coming  year. 

As  you  probably  all  know,  William  Reed,  who  was  selected 
to  fill  the  office  of  Executive  Secretary,  resigned  during  the 
fiscal  year  to  become  assistant  to  Senator  Homer  Ferguson 
of  Michigan.  His  place  has  been  most  capably  filled  by  Wal¬ 
ter  Byers,  who  has  made  great  contributions  to  the  welfare 
of  your  Association  in  aiding  the  officers  in  the  many  tasks 
that  confront  them. 

As  an  officer  of  the  NCAA  who  has  been  in  a  good  posi¬ 
tion  to  evaluate  the  accomplishments  of  the  Association,  I 
feel  that  we  have  had  a  most  satisfactory  year.  There  is  not 
a  day  in  which  the  Secretary’s  office  is  not  honored  by  a 
visit  from  some  institution  belonging  to  the  NCAA.  The 
correspondence  handled  by  your  Secretary  and  his  able  as¬ 
sistant,  Mr.  Byers,  has  nearly  doubled  over  a  year  ago. 

The  work  of  assisting  the  U.  S.  Olympic  Association  Fi¬ 
nancing  Committee  has  been  great.  It  has  necessitated  send¬ 
ing  out  hundreds  of  letters  answering  innumerable  ques¬ 
tions  and  has  taken  a  great  deal  of  the  time  of  our  office 
force. 

It  is  our  honest  endeavor  to  be  of  assistance  at  all  times 
to  our  membership.  Many  of  our  members  who  do  not  be¬ 
long  to  Conferences  are  constantly  in  need  of  advice  as  to 
eligibility  problems  and  questions  regarding  the  conduct  of 
athletic  programs.  It  has  been  a  nleasure  to  give  all  the 
assistance  that  we  can  in  this  regard. 

The  year  ahead  promises  to  be  a  busv  and  interesting  one 
for  all  of  us.  Never  in  the  history  of  the  NCAA  has  there 
been  so  much  interest  in  intercollegiate  athletics.  With  this 
great  interest  comes  a  multitude  of  problems.  The  impor¬ 
tant  part  that  the  NCAA  must  play  in  the  financing  and  as¬ 
sistance  of  the  U.  S.  Olympic  Committee  will  call  for  enthu¬ 
siastic  and  hearty  cooperation  from  all  our  membership.  Our 
membership  will  undoubtedly  furnish  the  great  majority  of 
competitors  and  coaches  for  the  Olvmpic  Games  to  be  held 
in  London  next  summer.  With  this  honor  goes  the  direct 
responsibility  of  raising  funds,  holding  numerous  trials,  and 
other  work.  It  is  with  a  great  deal  of  satisfaction  that  I  re¬ 
port  the  most  enthusiastic  cooperation  from  NCAA  per¬ 
sonnel  selected  for  these  tasks.  I  look  forward  to  the  new 
year  with  a  great  deal  of  optimism,  strengthened  by  the  fine 
cooperation  that  your  officers  have  received  during  the  past 
year. 
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1.  Approval  of  the  Minutes.  Upon  motion  duly  made  and  seconded, 
it  was  voted  to  approve  the  minutes  of  the  Forty-First  Convention  as 
distributed  in  the  Yearbook. 

2.  .4  Credentials  Committee,  consisting1  of  Sam  Shirky,  University 
of  Missouri,  and  Robert  A.  Fetzer,  University  of  North  Carolina, 
was  approved  as  appointed. 

3.  ,4  Resolutions  Committee,  consisting  of  J.  Fred  Martin,  Wesleyan 
University,  Dr.  Fred  Luehring,  University  of  Pennsylvania,  and 
Brutus  Hamilton,  University  of  California  at  Berkeley,  was  approved 
as  appointed. 

4.  Reports  of  District  Vice  Presidents  and  Committee  Chairmen. 
Upon  motion  duly  made  and  seconded,  it  was  voted  to  accept  the  re¬ 
ports  as  distributed  in  the  Convention  Bulletin.  These  reports  are 
published  in  the  Yearbook  section  of  this  book. 

5.  Report  of  the  Treasurer.  The  audited  report  of  the  Treasurer 
was  distributed  in  the  Convention  Bulletin  and  upon  motion  duly 
made  and  seconded,  it  was  accepted  as  presented  and  is  printed  in  the 
Appendix  of  this  book. 

6.  Report  of  the  Secretary.  Upon  motion  duly  made  and  seconded,  it 
was  voted  to  accept  the  Secretary’s  report  as  presented  on  the  Con¬ 
vention  floor  by  Mr.  Wilson. 

7.  Admissions  to  Allied  Membership.  Upon  motion  duly  made  and 
seconded,  it  was  voted  to  admit  to  Allied  Membership  the  College 
Conference  of  Illinois  and  the  Mid  American  Conference  upon  recom¬ 
mendation  of  the  Council. 

8.  Admissions  to  Affiliated  Membership.  Upon  motion  duly  made 
and  seconded,  it  was  voted  to  admit  to  Affiliated  Membership  the 
National  Track  Coaches  Association,  College  Swimming  Coaches  As¬ 
sociation  and  the  National  Intercollegiate  Hockey  Coaches  Associa¬ 
tion. 

9.  Membership  Transfers.  Upon  motion  duly  made  and  seconded, 
it  was  voted  to  transfer  the  University  of  Puerto  Rico  from  the  Third 
District  to  the  Second  District;  the  U.S.  Naval  Academy  from  the 
Third  to  the  Second  District  and  the  University  of  Colorado  from  the 
Seventh  to  the  Fifth  District,  upon  recommendation  of  the  Executive 
Committee. 

10.  Sites  and  Dates  of  1948  Meets  and  Tournaments.  The  sites  and 
dates  of  the  1948  Meets  and  Tournaments,  as  approved  by  the  Execu¬ 
tive  Committee,  were  reported  and  approved. 

11.  Raseball  Tournament  Change.  Mr.  Frank  McCormick,  Chair¬ 
man  of  the  Baseball  Committee,  requested  approval  of  the  Commit¬ 
tee’s  recommendation  that  the  Baseball  tournament  be  changed  from  a 
single  elimination  to  a  double  elimination  in  the  East  and  West  playofTs, 
making  a  minimum  of  six  and  a  maximum  of  seven  games  at  each 
tournament.  The  recommendation  for  a  double  elimination  does  not 
alter  the  finals,  which  will  still  be  played  the  best  two  games  out  of 
three.  Upon  motion  duly  made  and  seconded,  it  was  so  voted. 

12.  1949  Convention.  Upon  motion  duly  made  and  seconded,  it  was 
voted  that  the  1949  Convention  be  held  at  San  Francisco,  California, 
on  dates  comparable  to  the  dates  of  the  1948  Convention,  (i.e.,  Jan¬ 
uary  7-8,  1949.) 

13.  Report  of  the  Constitutional  Revision  Committee. 

PRESIDENT  LEIB:  You  will  remember  that  at  our  meeting  of  last 
year,  there  were  two  matters  which  were  submitted  to  this  group.  One 
was  the  matter  of  Bowl  Games;  the  other  was  the  revision  of  the  code 
to  prepare  it  for  adoption  as  an  amendment  to  our  Constitution.  I  will 
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retold  renni[,>;frnf,0ff the  Committee  Professor  Houston,  to  make  his 
leport,  reporting  first  on  the  Bowl  Games. 

BOWL  GAMES  REPORT 

I  shoul.fiikp  fn°nVilTOtN :  Pre®ident  and  Members:  At  the  outset, 

1  shouW  like  to  make  two  things  clear.  You  will  recall  that  this  Corn- 

Games  UTheait?°|nted  at  th®i  la,st  Convention  to  make  a  sudy  of  Bowl 
condnioTb* u necessarily  had  to  do  entirely  with  the  Bowl  Games 

the  studv  J,anUa2r  A  1947;  that  is’  a  >'ear  aS°’  so  that  none  of 

the  last  'few  weeks  the  gameS  which  haVe  been  conducted  within 

H SeC°^d  pIace/  the  stut,y  is  limited  to  a  certain  number  of 
nn«  Kll  ?e8'  ?UC  l°  th?  ineffic,ency  of  your  Chairman,  it  did  not  seem 

ask  von  hf  r a  ComP,leAf  ,hst  of  Bowl  Games,  and  therefore  1  will 
.k  >ou  to  bear  m  mind  that  such  conclusions  as  are  contained  in  this 
report  apply  only  to  the  games  which  have  been  studied 

lrHt  thl  V°le  re(luesting  a  study  of  Bowl  Games  was 
general,  and  therefore  the  Committee  had  no  guide  except  its  own 

judgment  as  to  what  phase  or  phases  of  this  subject  were  to  be  con¬ 
sidered.  After  considerable  difficulty,  an  incomplete  list  of  Bowl  Games 

eOpnndp?9C  n..°T0r  aboUt  January  1947-  "as  obtained  and  a  rather 
general  questionnaire  was  sent  to  each  one  on  November  6,  1947,  with 

votes  "fTu“nAsnSociea“on  Mtt‘nK  f°rth  ‘he  substan“  of  ‘h*  P^inent 
A  representative,  apparently  duly  authorized,  of  the  following  Bowl 

in  wri,ins-  1  Wi"  “**  ‘heir 

^rfn0B°p1,.Pwad.enA’nCoalifor!iia’  Pacific  Athletic  Conference 
S  Tern  pie  t  WeSt  A1  *Star’  San  Franc>sco,  California.  Shrine 

Will  Rogers  Bowl  Classic,  Oklahoma  City,  Oklahoma,  Veterans 
ol  roreign  Wars 

Sun  Bowl,  El  Paso  Texas  Southern  Sun  Carnival  Association. 
Directors  are  members  of  various  service  clubs,  such  as  Rotary, 

vvV* 

Cotton  Bowl,  Dallas,  Texas,  Cotton  Bowl  Athletic  Association.  Ap¬ 
pointed  by  Southwest  Conference 
Oil  Bowl,  Houston,  Texas,  Houston  Chamber  of  Commerce 

Raisin  Bowl,  Fresno,  California,  Fresno  Junior  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce 

Sugar  Bowl,  New  Orleans,  Louisiana,  New  Orleans  Mid-Winter 
Sports  Association,  a  civic  organization  composed  of  39  busi¬ 
nessmen 

Tampa  Cigar  Bowl,  Tampa,  Florida,  Egypt  Temple  Shrine 
Orange  Bowl,  Miami,  Florida,  Orange  Bowl  Committee,  an  or- 
ganization  of  42  Florida-minded  men 

Gator  Bowl,  Jacksonville,  Florida.  Gator  Bowl  Association,  an 
organization  of  local  businessmen 

Tangerine  Bowl,  Orlando,  Florida,  Benevolent  and  Protective 
Order  of  Elks 

Pineapple  Bowl,  Honolulu,  Hawaii,  University  of  Hawaii 
Glass  Bowl,  Toledo,  Ohio,  University  of  Toledo 

Alamo  Bowl,  San  Antonio,  Texas,  Benevolent  and  Protective  Order 
of  Elks 

Harbor  Bowl,  San  Diego,  California,  San  Diego  Chamber  of  Com¬ 
merce 

The  majority  of  those  answering  the  questionnaire  gave  full  and 
detailed  information  and  some  sent  considerable  supplementary  in 
formation. 

The  following  did  not  answer,  althoi  gh  a  follow-up  letter  was  sent 
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to  them:  Cattle  Bowl,  Prairie  View  Bowl,  Vulcan  Bowl,  Cocoanut  Bowl, 
Cotton  Tobacco  Bowl.  The  newspapers  reported  games  conducted  on 
January  1,  1948,  by  the  Cattle  and  Vulcan  Bowls. 

Twelve  of  the  games  had  an  entire  attendance  of  380,(512  paid  admis¬ 
sions.  Sixteen  games  resulted  in  gross  gate  receipts  of  $1,500,727.78, 
and  the  net  receipts  from  these  same  games  alter  paying  the  ex¬ 
penses  of  the  games  and  the  guarantees  and  expenses  of  the  com¬ 
peting  teams  was  $202,569.46.  Five  of  the  games  were  conducted  with 
the  intention  of  devoting  the  net  receipts  to  a  charitable  purpose.  Of 
these  games,  the  Will  Rogers  Bowl  was  conducted  at  a  loss  of  $11,145; 
the  Alamo  Bowl  at  a  loss  of  $14,290.29.  The  Tampa  Bowl  did  not 
report  the  amount  which  was  to  be  given  to  a  Shrine  Hospital  for 
Children.  The  Tangerine  Bowl  reported  $2500  to  the  Harry  Anna 
Home  for  Crippled  Children  at  Umitalla,  Florida,  and  the  East-West 
game  reported  $106,345  turned  over  to  Shrine  Hospital  for  Crippled 
Children. 

The  net  receipts  from  seven  of  the  other  games,  amounting  to 
$122,581.85,  were  reported  as  generally  held  in  the  various  treasuries 
as  a  backlog  for  future  games,  or  to  increase  the  seating  capacities, 
or  to  finance  additional  features  of  a  local  celebration. 

To  the  question,  “Other  than  the  necessary  expenses  of  the  game, 
were  any  of  the  proceeds  of  the  game  given  to  any  individual,  group 
of  individuals,  or  private  corporations?”  all  answered  emphatically 
in  the  negative.  Many  of  the  sponsoring  organizations  claim  to  be 
incorporated  under  a  nonprofit  charter. 

The  question  was  asked,  “What  were  the  purposes  of  conducting 
this  game?”  and  the  answers  to  that  are  here  set  forth  in  some  detail, 
and  by  drawing  considerably  from  the  answers  given,  as  follows: 

“To  promote  annual  classic,  and  help  build  a  stadium;” 

“For  the  promotion  of  Jacksonville  and  Florida;” 

“Civic,  promoted  by  Glass  Industries;” 

“Charity,  promotion  of  sportsmanship,  entertainment  of  winter 
visitors,  and  promotion  of  good  will  for  the  West  Coast  of  Florida;” 

“To  give  local  fans  an  opportunity  to  witness  a  Bowl  Game  and  the 
publicity  accruing  therefrom  as  a  benefit  to  the  community;” 

“To  conduct  a  midwinter  sports  carnival  in  New  Orleans  of  foot¬ 
ball,  basketball,  boxing,  tennis,  track  and  regatta;” 

“To  provide  a  postseason  sectional  championship  game  for  South¬ 
west  Conference;” 

“To  meet  the  demand  for  a  postseason  college  game;  also  to  finance 
in  part  the  total  Sun  Carnival  program;” 

“To  raise  money  for  the  building  of  a  memorial  home  for  veterans;” 

“To  raise  funds  for  the  rehabilitation  of  crippled  children;” 

“To  provide  in  connection  with  a  civic  celebration  of  worldwide  in¬ 
terest  and  renown,  an  amateur  sporting  event  which  is  typically 
American  and  particularly  suited  to  the  climatic  conditions  of  South¬ 
ern  California;” 

“An  institution  of  higher  learning  in  the  arts  of  sportsmanship  and 
community  cooperation  .  .  .  conceived  and  administered  by  unselfish 
citizens  in  the  public  interest  .  .  .  dedicated  to  the  ideals  of  fellowship, 
goodwill  and  understanding  among  all  ages,  in  the  upbuilding  of  a 
great  state  belonging  to  all  Florida  and  to  the  nation.” 

It  would  appear  from  the  answers  that  little  time  was  missed  from 
the  classroom  as  only  nineteen  days  were  reported  as  being  lost  from 
participation  in  the  sixteen  games. 

There  were  only  four  reporting  the  employment  of  a  paid  publicity 
agent,  and  the  total  amount  spent  for  publicity  for  the  sixteen  games 
was  approximately  eleven  thousand  dollars. 

All  but  two,  the  Will  Rogers  and  the  Oil  Bowl,  indicated  an  intention 
of  continuing  their  particular  game  without  any  departures  from  the 
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nfnc 'o?  1 949° whLn"m aCt’  ‘l*  0il  Bowl  P'ans  ^ume  at  the  begin- 
You,  Com  Jti«  T1T°  a,|e‘[Vare  bating  facilities  are  available, 
nv.v  hi  rrf,T  Uee  belleves  that  certain  conclusions  and  inferences 

tio*n  ib„e  uJr^sret7oJ:0m  ‘he  ab°Ve  fact*  aad  fr""’  *ha  i"™ 

pul  Sr? j^‘e^ 

caf.  benefit  fin:mcL"li;Tr;rth“enTe^fs'e.ed  C°"°KeS  “  almost  every 
'  ,  be  Participants  in  the  games  have  an  opportunity  to  visit 

(4)  PThe  puWWtv°foirthSne  ™?n.v  cases  are  royally  entertained. 

of  fgb'ctc^^  ;hh:  ssrertuti“ is  nation"ide  a-d 

canvassed  °  Cban“eS  "*  tae“,"W»«W  the  basis  of  games 

ganfzattans  haW^no^  GTes’  "  ith  a  fe"'  exceptions,  are  or- 
f7t  r>  ns  h;l.v,nS  n°  official  college  connection. 

entertainment  of  the  pubfic  ^rttheeXmeeSl^^ses11^ Ind^^s 

continuance m0S 

f,[  infetence  is  justified  that  those  Bowl  Committees  w’hich  did 
not  answer  this  questionnaire  or  the  follow-up  letter  do  not  wfsh  to 
disclose  information  concerning  their  venture.  ,Sh  * 

A  continuation  of  this  study  bv  a  committee  of  thp  r*  i 

P ViJ s id e n t  ^he  h* « ° ”  W'*th  a  <ii,fTe.rent.  Personnel  is  recommended*. 

.  ir.  i  lesident,  the  last  recommendation  is  the  only  one  we  <siicrcrocf 

tKtTthhT-f1  may  SaY,n  additi"n.  f"r  «*  Pa^es  of  the  record 

which' was  submitted  to°?h  T°'“  uf  comprehensive  correspondence 
wnicn  was  submitted  to  the  Committee,  you  would  come  to  the  rnn 

elusion  that  the  sponsors  of  these  Bowl  Games  are  somewhat  np  rl' 

ed  about  the  study  which  is  being  made  bv  the  NCAA.  If  vou  should 

decide  to  continue  the  study,  at  the  end  of  another  vear  or  two  vnl! 

nught  be  able  to  get  a  fairly  comprehensive  picture'of  the  situation 
of  this  fast-developing  enterprise.  situation 

PRESIDENT  LEIB:  You  have  heard  the  report  of  thp 
Is  there  any  discussion ?  Is  there  a  motion  that  it  be  approved'' 

(Upon  motion  duly  made  and  seconded,  it  was  unanimously  voted  to 
approve  the  report  of  the  Committee  as  presented.) 

PRESIDENT  LEIB:  The  committee  will  be  appointed  as  requested 
Refore  akmg  up  the  report  of  the  Committee  with  regard  to  the  code 
I  should  like  to  say  a  few-  things  by  way  of  background,  which  I  have 

already  mentioned  to  the  Conference  of  Conferences  in  its  meeUng 
which  was  previously  held.  K 

I  believe  it  was  the  great  Southern  orator,  Henry  Gradv.  who  said 
Me  read  history  not  with  our  eyes  but  with  our  prejudices”  I  am 
very  anxious  that  in  the  consideration  of  this  code,  as  it  has  been  con¬ 
sidered  by  the  Constitutional  Revision  Committee,  we  may  so  far  as 
possible  put  our  prejudices  into  the  background  for  the  time  being  and 
consider  the  proposal  upon  its  merits  and  consider  it  in  the  light  of 

what  it  is  and  for  that  reason  I  wish  to  review  the  situation  for  vou 
very  briefly.  you» 

What  we  have  before  us  for  action  today  is  the  report  of  the  com¬ 
mittee  which  was  charged,  by  action  of  our  previous  Convention,  with 
the  duty  of  presenting  to  our  Business  Meeting  the  material  for  a 
constitutional  revision  The  steps  leading  up  to  that  action,  as  you 
know,  were  not  hastily  considered.  They  involved  over  a  period  of 
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time  a  thorough  investigation  of  sentiment  and  attitudes,  beginning 
with  the  calling  of  the  Conference  of  Conferences  a  year  ago  last  July 
for  presentation  and  discussion  of  the  problem  at  our  Business  Meeting 
last  January  and  the  submission  of  this  code  for  preparation  and 
proper  language  for  its  inclusion  as  a  part  of  our  Constitution,  by  the 

committee  charged  with  that  duty. 

That  committee  was  chosen  so  far  as  possible  to  give  representation 
to  all  parts  of  the  country  and  to  all  points  of  view.  I  should  like  again 
to  call  your  attention  to  its  membership:  Bill  Alexander  of  Georgia 
Tech,  Thurston  J.  Davies  of  Colorado  College,  Ralph  W.  Aigler  of  the 
University  of  Michigan,  Norton  Pritchett  of  the  University  of  \irgmia, 
Hugh  C.  Willett  of  the  University  of  Southern  California,  and  Clarence 

P.  Houston  of  Tufts  College  as  Chairman. 

That  committee  has  labored  long  and  faithfully  and  in  ray  opinion 
they  have  done  a  most  remarkable  job  of  composing  differences  in 
point  of  view  and  in  expressing  as  well,  perhaps,  as  the  ideas  can  be 
expressed  at  this  time,  the  conclusions  representing  the  consensus  ot 

the  committee.  . ,  ,.a  .  - 

Now,  these  conclusions  represent  a  very  considerable  modification  ot 

individual  points  of  view.  1  doubt  very  much  if  the  recommendations 
of  the  committee  as  presented  to  us  are  exactly  as  they  would  have 
been  written  by  any  individual  member  of  that  committee  had  he 
written  the  entire  report  to  express  his  own  convictions. 

In  their  task,  the  committee  has  had  constantly  in  mind  the  idea 
of  trying  to  set  up  a  code  of  minimum  requirements  which  would  have 
at  least  been  a  move  towards  suppressing  some  of  the  practices  which 
are  considered  undesirable  by  a  very  great  number,  if  not  a  majorit\ , 
of  those  who  have  to  do  with  the  conduct  of  collegiate  athletics. 

Looming  large  in  the  picture  is,  of  course,  football  as  a  sport,  be¬ 
cause  that  is  our  major  sport  and  our  major  source  of  revenue,  and 
in  the  preparation  of  this  report,  certain  sections  probably  would  be 
revised  by  individuals  to  give  a  more  definite  expression  of  their  owti 
ideas  if  it  had  been  thought  that  such  expression  would  have  represent¬ 
ed  general  opinion  as  it  exists.  #  , 

The  effort  was  to  establish  something  which  will  be  assented  to 
generally  enough  that  there  may  be  reasonable  hope  of  its  acceptance 

and  enforcement.  ,  ...  „ 

During  this  period  of  time  from  our  last  meeting  to  this  meeting,  it 

was  generally  understood  that  the  principles  haying  been  approved, 
we  would  have  this  period  of  time  for  consideration,  for  clarification, 
and  perhaps  for  the  general  adjustment  of  existing  practices  to  the 
principles  which  it  was  known  would  be  expressed  in  one  form  or 

another  in  this  report. 

Now,  what  we  have  before  us  involves  not  only  an  amendment  to 
our  Constitution  but  it  involves  also  the  setting  up  of  enforcement 
machinery;  for  this  the  committee  in  its  report  has  suggested  certain 
executive  regulations  providing  for  the  setting  up  of  the  machinery 
of  enforcement  for  the  code  if  adopted.  Your  Executive  Committee, 
for  the  sake  of  decisive  action,  has  taken  the  liberty  of  approving, 
subject  to  approval  of  the  report  of  the  committee,  the  executive 
regulations  involved  in  the  setting  up  of  these  various  committees, 
so  that  if  you  accept  the  report  of  the  committee  and  if  the  Con-* 
stitution  is  amended  as  suggested,  the  machinery  for  enforcement  is 
provided  by  the  executive  regulation  has  been  tentatively  approved, 
subject  to  such  action  by  the  Executive  Committee. 

The  reason  for  this  rather  unusual  action  is  this:  We  know,  the 
public  knows,  and  the  press  knows  that  no  set  of  resolutions,  however 
high-minded  they  may  be,  is  of  any  great  effectiveness  unless  ma¬ 
chinery  for  enforcement  is  provided,  and  there  has  been  a  general 
suspicion  that  this  body  might  perhaps  do  what  bodies  of  a  similar 
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nature  have  done  in  the  past  —  adopt  a  set  of  resolutions  saying,  “We 
believe  and  we  recommend  and  we  hope,”  and  then  we  might  go  home 
and  forget  about  the  whole  thing  and  continue  to  do  as  we  have  done 
before.  We  are  under  very  close  scrutiny  by  those  who  want  to  know, 
not  only  what  we  approved  but  also  how  we  intend  to  make  that  ap¬ 
proval  effective.  And  so  the  problem  before  us  is  not  only  conclusive 
action  as  to  what  standards  we  propose  to  set  up,  but  it  is  also  a 
problem  of  action  on  the  machinery  by  which  we  propose  to  enforce 
those  standards. 

In  that  respect,  I  should  like  to  point  out  to  you  that  what  is  sug¬ 
gested  here  is  an  organization  of  enforcement  very  similar  to  that 
which  has  been  found  effective  by  other  organizations.  It  has  been 
modeled  to  some  extent  on  the  machinery  of  enforcement  which  is  in 
use  by  the  American  Association  of  University  Professors.  It  has 
been  modeled  to  some  extent  upon  the  machinery  which  is  in  use  for 
various  professional  organizations,  such  as  the  medical  schools,  the 
schools  of  law;  in  other  words,  what  is  proposed  is  not  an  entirely 
new  and  untried  procedure,  but  it  is  modeled  upon  something  which 
has  proved  to  be  of  effect  as  enforcement  machinery  in  the  past. 

The  heart  of  this  enforcement  machinery  is  the  Compliance  Com¬ 
mittee,  a  committee  of  three  men  to  be  nominated  by  the  Nominating 
Committee  of  this  Convention  and  to  be  voted  upon  by  you  along  with 
the  other  committees  presented  by  the  Nominating  Committee,  and  the 
duties  of  that  committee,  among  others,  involve  the  clarification  of 
any  of  the  language  of  this  constitutional  amendment  where  there 
may  we  differences  of  opinion  and  the  rendering  of  authoritative  de¬ 
cisions  as  to  the  meaning  of  this  language,  subject  to  change  by  this 
Convention  assembled  in  case  those  interpretations  are  not  satisfactory 
to  the  Convention. 

The  reason  for  taking  your  time  to  mention  that  has  to  do  with  a 
matter  of  procedure.  What  we  have  before  us  is  a  proposed  amend¬ 
ment  to  the  Constitution  which  has  been  placed  in  the  hands  of  the 
committee  and  on  which  they  are  prepared  to  act.  The  provisions  of 
our  Constitution  establish  the  fact  that  a  constitutional  amendment 
must  be  distributed  to  the  membership  of  the  Association  in  advance 
of  the  meeting  at  which  it  is  to  be  acted  upon,  so  that  we  are  here 
asked  to  consider  and  take  action  upon  something  in  regard  to  which 
prior  notice  is  a  prerequisite,  and  that  prior  notice  has  been  given. 

We  cannot,  as  I  see  it,  change  the  substance  of  these  recommenda¬ 
tions  without  violating  the  provision  of  the  Constitution  which  does 
provide  for  prior  notice.  We  could  clarify  or  restate,  but  if  we  attempt 
clarification  and  restatement,  we  may  engage  in  debate  upon  this  floor 
which  would  take  us  all  of  today  and  all  of  tomorrow  and  all  of  next 
week;  that  is,  if  each  of  us  insists  upon  consideration  for  his  particular 
point  of  view  or  his  particular  desires  in  regard  to  the  language  of 
these  amendments,  it  will  be  very  difficult  to  secure  action.  Neverthe¬ 
less,  I  should  consider  complete  and  open  discussion,  even  at  length, 
desirable  except  for  the  fact  that  power  has  been  given  to  the  Com¬ 
pliance  Committee  to  clarify,  to  interpret,  to  make  more  definite  and 
certain,  where  such  action  becomes  necessary;  so  that  we  do  not  run 
the  risk  in  regard  to  ambiguity,  misinterpretation,  which  might  other¬ 
wise  be  run,  the  machinery  is  sugested  and  provided,  if  adopted,  by 
which  the  interpretation  or  action  in  respect  to  clarification  may  be 
made  clear. 

Because  of  the  fact  that  many  eyes  throughout  the  country  are  upon 
this  Convention  as  assembled  today  and  the  interest  in  what  we  are  to 
do  is  tremendous,  I  wish  to  urge  upon  you  as  strongly  as  it  lies  within 
my  power  to  urge  that  we  adopt  this  recommendation,  if  we  adopt 
it,  in  the  language  proposed  by  the  committee  and  that  we  leave  to 
the  Compliance  Committee  such  interpretation  and  clarification  as 
may  be  possible. 
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That  recommendation  is  not  intended  to  cut  ofT  discussion  or  ex¬ 
pression  of  views  by  anyone  who  lias  a  conviction  which  he  feels  re¬ 
quires  expression.  1  have  merely  tried  to  present  to  you  the  situation 
which  confronts  us,  the  technical  aspects  involved  in  our  action,  and 
to  express  my  hope  that  we  may  act  in  a  clear-cut,  definite  fashion 
upon  the  recommendations  of  the  committee  as  presented,  and  express 
our  confidence  in  the  integrity,  the  ability,  and  the  thoroughness  with 
which  this  committee  has  done  its  job. 

With  that  somewhat  lengthy  prologue,  1  will  now  ask  the  Chairman 
of  the  Constitutional  Revision  Committee  to  present  their  recommen¬ 
dations  for  revision  of  the  Constitution. 

REPORT  ON  CONSTITUTIONAL  REVISIONS 

MR.  HOUSTON:  Mr.  President,  I  am  afraid  that  a  good  deal  of 
what  1  shall  say  will  consist  of  tiresome  repetition,  and  1  am  sure 
that  many  of  you  have  heard  it  before,  but  I  am  almost  certain  that 
there  are  many  who  were  not  at  the  meeting  the  day  before  yesterday 
and  so  we  shall  have  to  cover  the  ground  trom  start  to  finish. 

I  would  like  to  supplement  what  Dr.  Leib  said  about  the  conception 
of  the  enforcement  agency  as  one  which  may  go  into  operation  if  your 
Constitution  is  amended.  The  other  organizations  having  similar  prob¬ 
lems  of  ethical  standards  to  maintain  have  had,  I  think  it  is  fair  to 
say,  a  long,  hard  and  rough  road  in  developing  a  procedure  which  is 
workable.  They  have  been  reasonably  successful.  I  think  this  problem 
in  this  Association  is  in  many  respects  much  more  difficult  than  in 
those  other  organizations  after  which  we  have  patterned  this  program. 
I  say  that  w-ith  the  hope  that  you  will  not  expect  too  much  of  these 
tw’o  committees  —  the  Compliance  Committee,  as  it  was  called,  and 
the  panel  —  because  those  persons  who  are  so  unfortunate  as  to  be 
selected  for  those  positions  and  who  are  so  foolish  as  to  accept  them 
will  have,  I  think,  a  fast-disappearing  list  of  friends  or  an  increasing 
horde  of  nonfriendly  persons. 

Mr.  President,  I  suppose  for  the  record,  I  should  say  that  these 
proposed  constitutional  amendments  were  submitted  to  the  Secretary 
three  months  before  the  Convention,  that  they  were  distributed  in 
accordance  with  the  provision  in  the  existing  Constitution,  so  that  they 
are  now  properly  before  you.  I  assume  that  you  all  have  copies,  both 
of  the  existing  Constitution  and  the  proposed  amendments,  and  if  you 
will  turn  to  those,  we  will  pick  them  up. 

I  move,  Mr.  President,  that  the  present  Article  III  of  the  Constitu¬ 
tion  be  stricken  out,  and  that  the  following  article  and  articles  and 
certain  sections  be  substituted  therefor.  Unless  there  is  objections,  I 
will  ask  you  to  consider  Sections  1,  2  and  .'I  at  the  same  time,  for  the 
reason  that  I  think  there  is  no  change  from  last  year’s  proposals, 
which  were  unanimously  adopted  in  those  three  sections;  namely,  the 
principle  of  amateurism,  the  principle  of  institutional  control  and 
responsibility,  and  the  principle  of  sound  academic  standards,  which 
read  as  follows: 

“ Sectioyi  1.  Principle  of  Amateurism.  An  amateur  sportsman  is 
one  who  engages  in  sports  for  the  physical,  mental  or  social  benefits 
he  derives  therefrom,  and  to  whom  the  sport  is  an  avocation.  Any 
college  athlete  who  takes  or  is  promised  pay  in  any  form  for  partici¬ 
pation  in  athletics  does  not  meet  this  definition  of  an  amateur. 

“ Section  2.  Principle  of  Institutional  Control  and  Responsibility. 
The  control  and  responsibility  for  the  conduct  of  both  intercollegiate 
and  intramural  athletics  shall,  in  the  last  analysis,  be  exercised  by 
the  institution  itself. 

“ Section  3.  Principle  of  Sound  Academic  Standards.  Athletes  shall 
be  admitted  to  the  institution  on  the  same  basis  as  any  other  students 


standahrds.’’bt!  ,equired  to  observe  and  maintain  the  same  academic 

r  JLre8Znt  th?se  to  you  for  your  action,  let  me  say  that  the 

concerning  ne,ces,sarily  was>  and  should  have  been,  that 

not  fee  ft  whlch  yVu  had  unanimously  agreed,  we  did 

n  >t  leel  at  libeity  to  change  in  substance.  All  we  did,  or  attempted 

would  make°them  SSf1’  tofmake  such  Ranges  in  form  as  seemed  to  us 
them  T  if  easier  of  interpretation  and  clearer  to  those  who  read 

Sn Thlme"' bePadop;edSeCt,0n8  ''  2  a"d  3'  Mr'  Preside"*'  with  a 
«dP  I.EfheDre  a«Lcfid?  ^  m0ti°n  that  SeCti°ns  U  2  and  3  be  ado'>‘- 

(The  motion  was  seconded.) 

PRESIDENT  LEIB:  Is  there  any  discussion? 

tnm50Kf^PP'.TexaiS  College  of  Mines:  Mr.  President,  I  should  like 

e’  V\uS  order»  i°  amend  the  motion  so  as  to  delete  the  last 
sentence  of  the  first  section,  because  of  the  fact  that  in  our  future 

fnconlf tP T°Pl  se  t0  Pe/mit  s°me  pay  for  athletics.  It  seems  to  me 
onMstent  to  have  that  sentence  in  there  and  then  permit  the  pay¬ 
ment  of  incidental  fees  for  tuition.  pa> 

PRESIDENT  LEIB:  Gentlemen,  this  is  an  example  of  the  verv  tvpe 

'»  to  Which  I  spoke  a  few  moments  ago.  Whet  U 

really  involved  here  is  a  question  of  definition  as  to  what  is  pav.  Under 

macb,.nery*  that,  if  necessary',  can  be  clarified  by  the 
(  omphance  Committee.  Now,  I  should  have  no  personal  objection-  I 
merely  have  in  mind  the  considerations  of  which  I  previously  spoke 

nmtion^K1  85alL not  a«empt  to  repeat.  Is  there  a  second  to  this 
motion  .  If  not,  the  motion  is  lflst  for  want  of  a  second. 

The  motion  before  us  is  on  the  adoption  of  Sections  1,  2  and  3 
which  has  been  seconded. 

(The  motion  was  put  to  a  vote  and  carried  unanimously.) 

MR.  HOUSTON:  Next  is  Section  4.  and  perhaps  if  you  were  to  pick 
out  any  one  section,  this  is  the  most  important  section  of  all  the  pro¬ 
posals.  Here,  again,  let  me  say  that  it  was  unanimously  adopted  last 
year  in  substance.  However,  it  seemed  to  the  Committee  that  if  we 
divided  it  and  made  it  clear  what  scholarships  were  based  on  what 
it  might  be  more  definite.  That  is  true  of  subparagraphs  (a)  and  (b) 

is  nevv,are  ^  °neS  that  y°U  passed  on  last  year-  Subparagraph  (c) 

There  was  a  fairly  good  amount  of  evidence  before  the  Committee 
that  there  are  in  our  colleges  scholarships  in  which  the  situation  in 
athletics  is  not  a  factor;  also,  the  scholarship  is  not  a  factor.  It  is 
difficult  to  define  them  but  I  suppose  we  might  illustrate  it  bv  saving 
that  many  times,  persons  give  money  to  an  institution  with  a  proviso 
that  the  income  from  those  funds  or  the  principal  or  both  may  be 
used  to  educate  a  particular  type  of  person.  Somebody  suggested"  the 
other  day.  for  instance,  all  the  children  of  missionaries  from  a  certain 
country,  or  the  descendents  of  a  certain  donor,  or  all  the  persons  who 
might  come  to  a  particular  college  from  a  certain  locality  of  the  coun¬ 
try.  Therefore,  we  put  this  in  to  answer  any  objection’ or  objections 
because  it  was  not  covered  by  the  draft  which  you  had  before  vou  last 
year. 

I  think  the  wording  in  all  three  of  these  sections  is  important.  For 
instance,  someone  had  the  impression  that  under  (b),  you  could  not 
consider  anything  else  but  high  scholarship  in  the  award  of  financial 
aid.  If  you  look  at  this  section  more  carefully,  you  will  notice  that 
high  scholarship  is  a  major  factor  but  not  necessarily  a  hundred  per 
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cent.  The  words,  1  hope,  have  a  meaning  and  carry  with  them  some 
aid  to  your  interpretation  of  them.  That  section  now  reads  as  follows: 

“ Section  4.  Principles  Governing  Financial  Aids  to  Athletes.  Finan¬ 
cial  aids  in  the  form  of  scholarships,  fellowships  or  otherwise,  even 
though  originating  from  sources  other  than  persons  on  whom  the 
recipient  may  be  naturally  or  legally  dependent  for  support,  shall  be 
permitted  without  loss  of  eligibility: 

(a)  if  approved  and  awarded  on  the  basis  of  need  by  the  regular 
agency  established  in  the  recipient’s  institution  for  granting  of  aids  to 
all  students,  provided,  however,  that  the  aid  thus  awarded  shall  not 
exceed  the  amount  of  tuition  for  instruction  and  for  stated  incidental 
instituion  fees.” 

That  scholarship,  of  course,  may  be  awarded  and  athletics  may  be  a 
factor,  but  if  athletics  be  a  factor  in  the  award  of  such  a  scholarship, 
it  must  be  based  on  need,  which  I  think  has  come  to  have  a  reasonably 
well-accepted  custom  and  practice  in  our  colleges;  and,  secondly,  it 
must  be  awarded  through  the  regular  agency  in  that  institution  for  the 
award  of  all  scholarships,  and  there  is  a  ceiling  on  it.  There  is  a 
stated  sum  for  institutional  fees.  We  thrashed  that  “stated  institu¬ 
tional  fees”  business  out  last  year  when  the  question  was  raised  as  to 
whether  or  not,  by  any  stretch  of  the  imagination,  it  could  be  said 
to  include  board  and  room. 

“There  was  no  evidence  before  the  Committee  or  before  the  Con¬ 
vention”  —  I  read  from  the  record  —  “to  indicate  that  board  and  room 
could  be  included  in  that  phrase,  ‘stated  institutional  fees.’  or,  (b) 
if  approved  and  awarded  on  the  basis  of  qualifications  in  which  high 
scholarship  on  the  part  of  the  recipient  is  the  major  factor  and  such 
award  is  made  by  the  regular  agency  established  by  the  awarding  in¬ 
stitution  for  the  making  of  such  awards,  provided,  however,  that  the 
existence  of  such  scholarship,  fellowship  or  other  aid  and  its  terms  are 
announced  in  an  official  publication  of  such  institution.” 

The  NCAA  does  not  have  any  authority  over  such  a  scholar* 
ship  as  that.  That  is  based  on  scholarship.  High  scholarship  is  the 
major  factor.  Of  course,  we  cannot  set  any  ceiling  or  recommend  any 
ceiling  on  that.  That  is  for  the  institution. 

“(c)  if  awarded  on  the  basis  of  qualifications  of  which  athletic 
ability  is  not  one,  and  the  existence  of  such  scholarship,  fellowship  or 
other  aid  and  its  terms  are  announced  in  an  official  publication  of  the 
institution.”  I  have  attempted  to  cover  that  already. 

“Any  student  receiving  aid  permissible  under  (b)  or  (c)  shall,  how¬ 
ever,  not  be  awarded  aid  under  (a)  except  to  the  extent  that  the  aid 
awarded  him  under  (b)  or  (c),  or  both,  falls  short  of  that  permissible 
under  (a).” 

I  will  attempt  to  explain  that  briefly.  If  a  person  gets  aid  under 
(b)  and  it  is  less  than  his  tuition  and  incidental  expenses,  he  may  be 
awarded  aid  under  (a),  which  would  bring  it  up  to  the  amount  of  the 
tuition  and  the  incidental  fees.  The  same  thing  might  be  so  under  (c) 
or  the  same  thing  might  conceivably  happen  under  both  (b)  and  (c). 
It  is  conceivable  that  the  boy  might  receive  aid  under  both  (b)  and  (c). 
If  he  takes  aid  under  (b)  or  (c),  or  both,  then  he  cannot  take  aid  under 
(a)  beyond  the  amount  of  tuition  and  stated  incidental  expenses. 

“In  all  cases,  the  agency  making  the  award  of  aid  shall  give  the 
recipient  a  written  statement  of  the  amount,  duration,  conditions  and 
terms  thereof.”  The  Committee  was  given  to  understand  that  that  is 
the  generally  accepted  practice. 

“The  acceptance  of  financial  aid  not  permitted  by  the  provisions  of 
this  section  shall  render  the  recipient  ineligible  for  intercollegiate  ath¬ 
letic  competition. 

“(d)  Any  scholarship  or  other  aid  to  an  athlete  shall  be  awarded 
only  through  a  regular  agency  approved  by  the  institution  for  the 
granting  of  aid  to  all  students. 
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paragraphs  faWh>S»n!l  M  dfp£ved  of  financi*l  aids  permitted  by 

tPicipa8te^8i^^illegia?e(ath?itS8  SeC,‘°n  b*raU“  °f  failure 

m le  n  s  i urate ’’w i t h “  t h e‘ ^ e rv i ce*  rendered/0'  ‘".11  »e  com- 

"!h!  M°.re  s,h:,ll.be  ,lenied  student  aid  because  he  is  an  athlete, 
of  in,!  _i'.tth-Jg  h®r1fm,shaI1'  however,  be  construed  as  a  disapproval 

peHods  whT  tho  fl.  r?^  a?d  dur?n*  officially  sanctioned  practice 
uhiir  f i,  C  u  1e  1  nstitution  is  not  in  session,  and  one  meal  per  day 

the1  recipient  isTn^P  durin*  th*  seaso"  •'  MS 

There  is  nothing  new  in  paragraphs  (d)  (e)  ffi  and  (<r\ 

you  la^yea^Howeve^  rhP*  f°rm  in,  whi'h  ^ey  "ere  Presented  to 
Wolf.  However,  (h)  is  new  and  was  created  by  the  Committee 

this  question6  S  ,COLns,deral|le  evidence  before  the  Committee  that 

go^rn  lf  it  wouM  hbe  ra.ls.ed  and  adless  there  were  a  provision  to 
govern  it,  it  would  be  a  violation  of  the  previous  draft. 

m  Y®  Ware  *jven  understand  that  it  was  a  rather  widely  practiced 
namelv  i  r?  the  kind  of  thing  that  is  set  forth  in  section  (h) 
nf ™e  jf  lf  >'ou  have  your  team  out  to  practice  before  the  beein- 

permissible^ to°pay  for^oarH^  d  *S  3  re^]y  scheduled  affair,  it  is 

There J£  as ^  me<lical  attCTtion  a"d  so  forth 

or  any  justifiable  criticism,  we  put  in  (h).  J  serious 

Mr.  President,  I  move  the  adoption  of  these  four  sections 
twoTdissTn°ttin™  VW“S 8)econded’  Pu‘  *>  »  vote  and  carried  with  one  or 

You  ma^?eVfl7?w  "Section  5.  Principle  Governing  Recruiting .” 

'  °.u  a  y  ?  $Lat  lasJ  year’  there  was  a  sharp  division  of  opinion 
and  the  vote,  while  perhaps  scantily  covering  two-thirds  wasPnot  a 

unanimous  vote  on  the  draft  of  the  provision  then  presented  to  you 

Furthermore,  subsequent  to  that  meeting,  there  was  substantial  evi- 

would  v„ate 7n"th.  neg»?h *  had  previously  voted  in  *h'  ^innative 

onnn  \°h?rese.nt .a  substitute.  There  is  still  a  sharp  division  of  opinion 
upon  this  principle,  and  there  are  many  who  feel  that  this  has  been 
much  weakened.  However,  this  was  the  best  upon  which  the  Com¬ 
mittee  could  agree.  It  does  happen  that  we  did  not  originate  this. 
Ye  took  it  from  the  By-Laws  or  the  Constitution  of  an  existing  Con¬ 
ference.  I  guess  one  of  the  large  Conferences,  which  seemed  to  think 
it  was  all  right.  And  so  we  present  this  Section  5: 

.‘7?  "jember  of  an  athletic  staff  or  other  official  representative  of 
athletic  interests  shall  solicit  the  attendance  at  his  institution  of  anv 
prospective  student  with  the  offer  of  financial  aid  or  equivalent  in¬ 
ducements.  This,  however,  shall  not  be  deemed  to  prohibit  such  staff 
member  of  other  representative  from  giving  information  regarding 
aids  permissible  undef  Section  4.”  K  K 

I  ofTer  that,  Mr.  President. 

PRESIDENT  LEIB:  Is  there  a  second? 

(The  motion  was  seconded.) 
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PRESIDENT  LEIB:  It  has  been  moved  and  seconded  that  Section  5 
be  approved.  Is  there  any  discussion? 

JESS  C.  NEELY,  Rice  Institute,  Houston:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would 
like  to  ask  a  question.  I  think  this  rule  would  be  fine  for  the  larger 
institutions  who  have  a  well-organized  alumni  group  that  can  contact 
the  students  for  the  schools,  but  for  the  smaller  and  younger  institu¬ 
tions,  I  don’t  believe  it  is  exactly  fair  to  have  it  in  there.  I  don’t  see 
any  harm  at  all  in  my  going  out  and  talking  about  my  school  to  pros¬ 
pective  athletes  or  anyone  else.  Personally,  I  am  opposed  .to  any  regu¬ 
lation  that  would  prohibit  my  going  out  and  talking  to  them. 

MR.  HOUSTON:  Well,  may  I  suggest  that  it  doesn’t  seem  to  me 
that  this  Section  5  prohibits  that  in  any  way,  shape  or  manner. 

MR.  NEELY:  That  I  would  like  to  know'  just  what  it  means.  It 
says  that  w'e  can  contact  —  w’ell,  it  doesn’t  say  we  can  contact  the 
students,  does  it?  But  it  does  say  that  we  can  make  certain  explana¬ 
tions.  However,  does  it  give  me  the  right  to  go  out  and  visit  with 
people  and  not  have  to  slip  in  and  out?  I  know’  a  group  that  has  this 
and  I  wouldn’t  say  it  worked  too  well,  I  don’t  believe. 

MR.  HOUSTON:  You  recall  the  previous  section  that  w’as  pro¬ 
posed,  don’t  you? 

MR.  NEELY:  Yes. 

MR.  HOUSTON:  That  very  definitely  did  prohibit  you  from  going 
out,  as  you  say,  as  a  representative  of  athletic  interests.  I  suppose  by 
inference,  the  dropping  out  of  that  and  the  substituting  of  this  w’ould 
pretty  clearly  answer  your  question,  that  there  is  nothing  in  this 
section  or  anywhere  else  which  would  prohibit  an  athletic  representa¬ 
tive,  not  only  from  going  out  but  also  from  calling  the  attention  of 
any  prospective  student  to  the  provisions  of  Section  4.  He  cannot, 
however,  make  an  offer  of  financial  aid  or  any  other  kind  of  induce¬ 
ment. 

MR.  NEIL,  Dubois  University:  Mr.  Chairman.  I  would  like  to 
ask  a  question,  and  perhaps  you  can  answ’er  this  directly.  Does  this 
conform  with  the  regulations  of  the  Northwest  Association  of  Colleges 
or  secondary  schools  as  to  going  out  and  contacting  athletes? 

PRESIDENT  LEIB:  I  am  sorry;  I  can’t  answ’er  that  question.  Is 
there  anyone  connected  w'ith  the  Northwest  Association  who  can? 

MR.  NEIL:  I  am  not  raising  a  question;  I  would  just  like  to  know, 
because,  after  all,  when  they  come  to  our  campus,  w’e  can’t  just  throw 
them  off.  They  come  and  investigate.  We  have  all  organized  and 
they  are  our  official  accrediting  agency.  I  am  not  questioning  this, 
but  I  am  just  wandering  what  it  means. 

PRESIDENT  LEIB:  I  am  sorry  but  I  can’t  answer  that  question. 

MR.  HOUSTON:  I  suppose  it  is  a  fact  that  there  are  some  confer¬ 
ences  w'hich  have  stricter  rules  and  regulations  regarding  this  par¬ 
ticular  matter.  If  you  should  adopt  this,  of  course,  it  doesn’t  mean  in 
any  way,  shape  or  manner  that  a  provision  in  such  a  constitution  would 
not  be  effective. 

PRESIDENT  LEIB:  Is  there  any  further  discussion?  If  not,  the 
motion  has  been  made  and  seconded. 

(The  motion  was  put  to  a  vote  and  carried,  with  several  dissenting 
votes. ) 
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anSo^Artic^IV  hJ^fr*  ?ropos!d'  Mr.  Chairman,  that  Sections  1,  2 
for  —  and  vou  will  m  fi.nCkfI»iI>Ut  a?d  }he  following  substituted  there- 
regulatiJns  shoiRH  £  m  V*  %end  of  this  a  Proposal  that  executive 
which  dpfil,  thJd  n  ,  «  U(ie  w,tJ  reference  to  the  existing  Section  4, 
evidence  before  t-h!  membership.  There  was  considerable 

minimr  4th  5xecu*ive  Committee  that  the  problem  of  deter- 

ouL'htMt  (  ,fiKa  ?n  membership,  because  of  the  changing  times 

Executive  Committed  .h  d,?,fi£itely  ‘.n  the  Constitution  and  that  the 

be^dropped 'out  of 

be*hip°me'  therefore*  to  Sectio"  1  of  Article  IV,  Eligibility  for  Mem- 

rTnitr°!le«?teS*  uni>’*rsities  an^  other  institutions  of  learning  in  the 
nhsprvp  kf!,ateS  "‘ft  accePtable  academic  standards  which  accept  and 
observe  the  principles  set  forth  in  Article  III  of  this  Constitution  are 
eligible  for  membership  in  this  Association.”  constitution  are 

I  move  the  adoption  of  this  section,  Mr.  President. 

rfhpSIDfNT  LEIB:  Is,tbere  a  second  to  the  motion? 

(The  motion  was  seconded.) 

PRESIDENT  LEIB:  It  has  been  moved  and  seconded  that  we  aD- 
ove  this  ^section,  Section  1  of  Article  IV,  as  submitted.  Is  there  anv 


prove 
discussion  ? 


EJVHL  L.  LARSON.  University  of  Arizona:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would 
like  to  raise  a  question.  Why  should  we  drop  out  the  words  “athletic 
standards,  and  how  is  this  new  statement  an  improvement  on  the 

1  won‘fer  if  any  member  of  our  Committee  can 
ft6?®1!  <bscuss,on  we  had  on  that  wording,  and  why  we  changed 
it.  I  have  to  say  that  I  have  forgotten  the  reasons.  You  are  right 

whTwe  iaiedrea^uStTheatfange  th*t’  Hugh  Willett’  do  >°u 


nvmUTGM,  «l^ILLE1iT’  Vn*r8Lty  of  S.outhern  California:  Mr.  Chair¬ 
man,  I  think  it  was  due  to  this  fact:  We  have  some  way  of  determin¬ 
ing  acceptable  academic  standards  through  the  activities  of  various 
accrediting  agencies  and  so  on,  but  we  do  not  know  what  agency  to 
turn  to  for  a  definition  of  acceptable  athletic  standards  except  as  the 
institution  abides  by  the  conditions  imposed  in  this  Constitution  re¬ 
lative  to  athletics.  I  think  you  understand  that  we  could  get  the  aca¬ 
demic  rating  of  the  school  by  reference  to  printed  reports  of  accredit¬ 
ing  agencies,  but  the  other  seems  to  lack  definition  as  to  just  what  is 

an  acceptable  athletic  standard,  except  as  this  Constitution  defines 
acceptable  standards. 

MR.  LARSON:  Wrell,  I  have  this  point  in  mind,  that  probablv  it 
would  be  just  as  well  to  leave  the  athletic  standards  in  there,  because 
while  we  can  check  on  the  academic  practices  of  an  institution,  when 
w-e  find  schools  that  compete  for  students  and  which  don’t  follow  too 
clearly  some  other  ideas  on  athletic  standards,  I  am  just  wondering 
if  it  would  not  be  well  to  leave  that  in  and  go  back  to  our  old  state¬ 
ment,  which  we  could  use  if  necessary. 

MR.  HOUSTON:  There  is  one  more  point,  Mr.  Larson.  If  you  leave 
that  phrase  in,  then  I  think  there  is  a  possibility  of  a  conflict  between 
acceptable  athletic  standards  and  standards  which  we  now’  set  up 
namely,  the  principles  set  forth  in  Article  III,  because  I  think  this 
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Association  can  go  no  further,  or  has  gone  no  further,  then  to  deter¬ 
mine  eligibility  under  scholarship  and  not  other  kinds  of  eligibility; 
and  I  recall  now  that  we  discussed  this.  I  mean,  if  you  leave  those  two 
in,  there  is  a  possibility  of  a  misunderstanding  and  conflict  between  the 
two,  because  we  now  say  that  you  must  do  two  things:  You  must  fol¬ 
low  the  Constitution  and  you  must  have  acceptable  academic  standards 
which  can  be  defined,  and  so  far  as  athletic  standards  are  concerned, 
you  must  comply  with  Article  III.  I  am  afraid  we  would  have  a  — 

1  have  forgotten  the  word  for  it  —  but  some  kind  of  a  conflict  be¬ 
tween  the  two. 

MEMBER,  Southern  Conference:  Mr.  Chairman,  is  this  what  you 
mean:  Academic  standards  acceptable  to  a  regional  accrediting  agency  ? 
Are  those  now  acceptable? 

MR.  HOUSTON:  They  are  defined  in  Section  4. 

HUGH  M.  TINER,  George  Pepperdine  College:  Mr.  Chairman,  as 
far  as  the  athletic  standards  are  concerned,  it  seems  to  me  that  Sec¬ 
tion  2  takes  care  of  that  very  nicely. 

MR.  HOUSTON:  Do  you  mean  the  Section  2  we  just  voted  on? 

MR.  TINER:  No,  Section  2  under  Article  IV. 

MR  HOUSTON:  Oh,  yes! 

% 

MR.  TINER:  The  very  next  section.  It  would  be  a  duplication  if 
it  were  in  both  Section  1  and  Section  2. 

PRESIDENT  LEIB:  That  is  really  a  matter  more  or  less  in  the 
nature  of  an  executive  regulation.  Our  practice  is,  of  course,  to  reply 
upon  the  executive  regulations.  Is  there  any  further  discussion?  Are 
you  ready  for  the  question? 

(The  motion  was  put  to  a  vote  and  carried  unanimously.) 

MR.  HOUSTON:  Unless  there  is  objection,  I  will  consider  Sections 

2  and  4  of  Article  IV  together. 

“ Section  2.  Conditions  and  Obligations  of  Membership.  The  mem¬ 
bers  of  this  Association  severally  agree:  (1)  to  administer  their 
athletic  programs  in  accord  with  the  provisions  of  this  Constitution; 
(2)  to  schedule  intercollegiate  contests  only  with  institutions  which 
conduct  their  athletic  programs  in  conformity  with  the  principles  set 
forth  in  Article  III  of  this  Constitution;  (3)  to  establish  and  maintain 
high  standards  of  personal  honor,  eligibility,  and  fair  play. 

.  , Section  4.  The  Association  shall  prescribe  the  procedure  by  which 

eligibility  for,  and  election  to,  membership  shall  be  effected.  (Note: 
This  contemplates  making  Executive  Regulations  of  exising  Section  4, 
paragraphs  a,  b  and  c.)” 

There  has  not  been  any  great  change  in  Section  2  from  what  origi¬ 
nally  appeared  except  that  we  feel  the  wording  is  a  little  clearer  than 
it  originally  was,  in  view  of  this  new  Section  3.  I  propose  those,  Mr. 
President. 

PRESIDENT  LEIB:  Is  there  a  second  to  the  motion? 

(The  motion  was  seconded,  put  to  a  vote  and  carried  unanimously.) 

MR.  HOUSTON:  The  last  one,  gentlemen,  has  to  do  with  the  change 
of  the  fiscal  year  of  the  Association.  The  Executive  Committee  felt 
that  the  operations  of  the  Association  would  be  expedited  and  the  pro¬ 
blems  of  getting  reports  ready  and  so  forth  would  be  helped  if  we 
changed  the  fiscal  year  from  —  what  is  it  now? 

K.  L.  WILSON:  November  30th. 


to  dfWuhsfctSn  3  FMr“m  |io'r.eml*r  30th  to  August  31st.  That  has 
*•  lSectl°”  3*  Now  Section  2.  Cunouslv  enough,  in  our  existing 

buTfhe  E«cuUvP  r^r»Pr0',isifVn  for  m,aki"*  «x«u ti've “regulations 
i  *  „  ,e  txec“t>ve  Committee  has  been  making  them  for  years  and  we 

sUtution  foTitn%h^^mh1ra'  Tfhe-e  lln°r.eXpress  provision  in  the  Con- 
sionfnr  min1;  ,  81?pIy  puta  ,n  the  Constitution  an  express  provi- 
adminfirTflii  g  exe™tave  regulations,  and  also  for  appointing  such 

v isToni  of  Kit  CcZZ  t  *eS  88  £lay  be  necessary  for  executing  the  pro- 
l  Constitution.  That  covers  the  last  two. 

£  lfbe  adopt,on  °*  tjose  two  sections,  Mr.  President. 

(The  motion  was  seconded,  put  to  a  vote  and  carried  unanimously.) 

it  ?RESJDENT  LEIB:  After  this  approval,  paragraph  by  paraeraDh 
t  is  customary  to  present  the  report  in  full  for  approval  bv  the  con- 

taken^bv  ^h^Fy*  d?-ng  I.should  Me  to  report  to  you  the  action 
taken  by  the  Executive  Committee  at  its  meetine  nrevimm  tn  thJa 

tototefpret  Th^nrm  instruct  the  Compliance  Committee 

minotfn»ret  th  P/0V1S10?S  of  the  amendments,  if  passed,  as  not  ter- 

tion  and  anv  oXS  arran£ements  existing  between  any  institu- 
P®V..ai?r  any  other  institution  and  any  student  now  enrolled  in  that 
institution  or  any  other  institution  prior  to  January  10  1948*  in  other 

sns™  •*”  “  '*•*"  “  >•  *>•* 

MEMBER:  What  was  the  date? 

PRESIDENT  LEIB:  January  10,  1948.  In  other  words,  it  is  to  cover 
contracts  made  pnor  to  the  date  of  this  action. 

rprnrri  ?T0N:  ^.  President,  let  me  say.  for  the  purposes  of  the 
f  wi  h  *  present  this  report  on  behalf  of  a  committee  consisting 
of  William  A.  Alexander,  Thurston  J.  Davies,  Ralph  W  Aieler  Nor 
ton  Pritchett  Hugh  C.  Willett,  and  I  want  to  take  this  oppirtunity  to 

discharge”1  f°F  WOrk  °n  tblS  committee*  and  also  to  ask  for^ur 

PRESIDENT  LEIB:  The  motion  before  us  is  the  approval  of  the 
report  of  the  committee  and  its  discharge.  Here,  we  mav  proceed 

SL 3  T1?  Vo<*  vote.  «r  by  a  roll  call  vote,  by  institutions.  I 
should  like  to  know  the  wish  of  the  convention  assembled.  Do  you 

fe-earoll  call  vote  on  the  acceptance  of  this  report?  If  so,  a  motion 
(Motion  was  regularly  made  and  seconded  that  a  roll  call  vote  be 

*  ■  K  O  FI  • ) 

PRESIDENT  LEIB:  Is  there  any  discussion?  All  those  in  favor 
of  a  roll  call  vote  will  signify  by  the  usual  sign;  those  opposed?  The 
motion  is  defeated. 

The  motion  now’  before  us  is  the  approval  of  the  report  of  the  com¬ 
mittee  and  its  discharge.  Is  there  any  discussion? 

(The  motion  was  put  to  a  vote  and  carried,  with  one  or  two  dis¬ 
senting  votes.) 

PRESIDENT  LEIB:  Now',  you  have  received  in  this  report  of  the 
committee  which  has  just  been  discharged,  a  recommendation  for  cer¬ 
tain  executive  regulations  w'hich,  as  I  have  informed  you,  have  already 
been  passed  upon  favorably  by  the  Executive  Committee.  However, 

I  think  it  would  add  to  the  prestige  and  the  authority  of  these  com¬ 
mittees,  particularly  the  Compliance  Committee,  if  there  were  ap¬ 
proval  of  the  action  of  the  Executive  Committee  by  this  Convention  as 
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assembled.  Therefore,  I  ask  that  there  be  a  motion  that  the  action  of 
the  Executive  Committee,  in  tentatively  approving  the  executive  regu¬ 
lations  proposed  by  the  Constitutional  Revision  Committee,  be  ap¬ 
proved  by  this  Convention.  Do  I  hear  such  a  motion  ? 

(Motion  was  duly  made  and  seconded  that  the  action  of  the  Execu¬ 
tive  Committee  in  tentatively  approving  the  executive  regulations  pro¬ 
posed  by  the  Constitutional  Revision  Committee  be  approved.  The 
motion  was  put  to  a  vote  and  carried  unanimously.) 

PRESIDENT  LEIB:  I  think  a  word  of  appreciation  for  the  labor 
and  efforts  of  this  committee  is  in  order  at  this  time.  They  faced  a 
tremendously  difficult  task  and  they  have  handled  it  in  a  most  remark¬ 
able  way,  and  I  think  they  deserve  the  thanks  and  appreciation  of  this 
Convention. 

14.  Report  of  the  Committee  on  Committees. 

MR.  HUGH  C.  WILLETT:  Mr.  President  and  Member  of  the  As¬ 
sociation:  It  is  my  privilege  to  present  the  report  of  the  Committee  on 
Committees.  The  Committee  on  Committees  consists  of  representa¬ 
tives  from  the  eight  districts  and  the  chairman.  The  membership  of 
the  Committee  is  as  follows: 

First  District  —  W.  H.  McCarter,  Dartmouth 
Second  District  —  E.  LeRoy  Mercer,  University  of  Pennsylvania 
Third  District  —  Robert  Fetzer,  University  of  North  Carolina 
Fourth  District  —  Frank  McCormick,  Minnesota 
Fifth  District  —  A.  J.  Lewandow’ski,  Nebraska 
Sixth  District  —  James  H.  Stewart,  Southwest  Conference 
Seventh  District  —  Ike  Armstrong,  Utah 
Eighth  District  —  William  C.  Ackerman,  UCLA 
All  members  of  the  Committee  on  Committees  are  present  at  this 
Convention  and  have  participated  in  the  preparation  of  this  report. 

At  the  suggestion  of  the  Executive  Committee,  the  Committee  on 
Committees  considered  two  recommendations  to  this  Convention,  which 
I  present  before  reading  the  list  of  nominations  for  the  various  stand¬ 
ing  committees. 

There  has  been  some  confusion  in  the  past  due  to  the  fact  that 
certain  standing  committees  or  rules  committees  have  announced 
meetings  to  be  held  immediately  following  the  close  of  the  Annual 
Convention.  There  has  been  some  confusion  as  to  what  members  of  the 
committee  were  entitled  to  attend  such  meeting.  Members  of  the  rules 
committee  coming  to  the  end  of  their  terms  of  office  at  the  Annual 
Convention  have  been  in  doubt  as  to  whether  to  make  arrangements 
to  attend  the  meeting  announced,  and,  quite  obviously,  newly  elected 
members  have  not  had  an  opportunity  to  make  suitable  preparations 
to  assume  their  duties  at  that  time. 

Therefore,  to  clarify  the  situation,  which  is  not  uncommon,  I  present 
on  behalf  of  the  Committee  on  Committees,  for  your  consideration 
and  as  a  part  of  this  report,  Recommendation  No.  1: 

The  Constitution  provides  that  the  Annual  Convention  of  the  NCAA 
shall  be  held  in  the  last  week  of  December  or  the  first  week  of  Jan¬ 
uary.  The  Committee  on  Committees  recommends  that  the  term  of 
office  of  a  standing  committee  member  or  officer  of  the  Association 
elected  at  the  Annual  Convention  begin  on  February  1st  next  following 
the  date  of  election,  and  end  on  January  31st  next  following  the  date  of 
election  of  his  successor. 

We  face  in  one  committee  a  problem  that  seems  to  call  for  a  request 
that  the  Convention  approve  an  unusual  procedure.  It  happens  that 
we  lost,  through  the  termination  of  office,  several  members  of  the 
'  Football  Rules  Committee  who  are  now  in  the  midst  of  aiding  that 
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tw  *Lttee  in  recodification  of  the  football  rules.  It  is  estimated 

corPI^tl0”  of  this  arduous  task  will  occupy  the  next  twelve 

months,  and  therefore  your  Committee  on  Committees  recommends 
as  ioJlows: 

The  Committee  on  Committees  recommends:  1)  that  for  the  year 
February  1,  1948,  to  January  31,  1949,  there  be  attached  to  the  Foot- 
all  Rules  Committee  a  temporary  Recodification  Advisorv  Commit¬ 
tee,  consisting  of  three  members;  2)  that  this  Advisory  Committee 
be  authorized  to  attend  meetings  of  the  rules  committee  at  the  ex¬ 
pense  of  the  Association;  and,  3)  that  the  duties  of  this  temporary 
committee  be  advisory  only,  without  the  right  to  vote  on  matters  be¬ 
fore  the  rules  committee  for  final  determination. 

I  leave  it  to  your  judgment,  Mr.  President,  if  you  wish  to  act  on  the 
reconiniendatioiis  first.  I  move,  Mr.  President,  on  behalf  of  our  Com- 
rni/oMe’  .  °Pti°n  of  these  three  recommendations  I  have  just  read. 

(The  motion  was  seconded,  put  to  a  vote  and  carried  unanimously.) 

(Mr.  Willett  then  presented  nominations  for  the  1948  Committees 
ana  upon  motion  duly  made  and  seconded,  the  nominations  were  unani- 

mously  approved.  The  Committees  are  printed  in  the  Register  Section 
of  this  book.) 


15.  Report  of  the  Nominating  Committee. 

PRESIDENT  LEIB:  The  next  item  of  business  is  the  report  of  the 
Nominations  Committee.  I  will  ask  Dr.  Mercer  to  take  the  Chair 
during  the  submission  of  this  report. 

(Dr.  E.  LeRoy  Mercer,  University  of  Pennsylvania,  assumed  the 
Chair.) 

CHAIRMAN  MERCER:  Norton  Pritchett  will  present  the  report 
of  the  Nominations  Committee. 

MR.  PRITCHETT:  Mr.  Chairman,  for  the  benefit  of  any  who  may  be 
unfamiliar  with  the  procedure  affecting  the  Nominating  Committee, 
it  might  be  well  to  explain  that  its  personnel  is  drawn  from  each  of 
the  eight  districts  of  the  NCAA. 

Shortly  after  receiving  my  assignment  as  chairman  of  this  com¬ 
mittee,  I  communicated  with  the  other  members,  emphasizing  the  fact 
that  this  year  our  obligation  included  an  unprecedented  one,  assuming 
that  the  amendments  might  be  adopted,  and  that  obligation  included 
the  nomination  of  a  Compliance  Committee  consisting  of  three  persons. 
Also,  letters  were  sent  to  each  of  the  members  of  the  Nominating 
Committee  and  this  correspondence  was  followed  by  two  meeting  that 
have  been  held  at  this  hotel  since  our  official  meeting  started. 

As  a  result  of  the  meetings,  I  give  you  now  our  nominations,  which 
are  offered  for  your  approval.  For  the  coming  year,  we  nominate  the 
following: 

For  President  —  Dr.  Karl  E.  Leib 

For  Secretary-Treasurer  —  Kenneth  L.  Wilson 

Vice-presidents  to  represent  each  district,  as  follows: 

First  District  —  Lloyd  Jordan 
Second  District  —  Robert  J.  Kane 
Third  District  —  C.  M.  Sarratt 
Fourth  District  —  Lloyd  C.  Emmons 
Fifth  District  —  Harry  Carlson 
Sixth  District  —  C.  E.  Southern 
Seventh  District  —  M.  I.  Signer 
Eighth  District  —  Stanley  B.  Freeborn 
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Mr.  Chairman,  inasmuch  as  another  comment  should  be  made  by  way 
of  preface,  before  giving  the  names  of  the  Constitutional  Committee, 
it  might  be  in  order  to  await  the  pleasure  of  this  body  before  I  pro¬ 
ceed  to  the  next. 

CHAIRMAN  MERCER:  Gentlemen,  you  have  heard  the  report  of 
the  Nominating  Committee.  Are  there  any  nominations  from  the 
floor? 

(Upon  motion  regularly  made  and  seconded,  it  was  voted  unani¬ 
mously  to  accept  the  report  of  the  Nominating  Committee.) 

CHAIRMAN  MERCER:  The  motion  has  been  carried  and  I  declare 
the  officers  duly  elected. 

MR.  PRITCHETT:  As  already  stated,  three  persons  were  to  be 
nominated  as  members  of  the  Compliance  Committee.  In  the  thinking 
of  your  Nominations  Committee,  two  compelling  factors  were  upper¬ 
most  in  our  minds:  first  the  fact  that  in  so  far  as  possible,  we  should 
have  geographical  representation,  which,  in  the  case  of  three  members, 
made  a  rather  difficult  task;  the  second  consideration  concerned  the 
importance  of  securing  someone,  if  possible,  who  was  not  only  qualified 
judicially  but  who  was  thoroughly  familiar  with  the  entire  revision 
and  the  amendments  which  you  have  passed. 

After  considerable  discussion  and  considering  many  names,  your 
Nominations  Committee  presents  the  following:  As  Chairman  of  the 
Constitutional  Complaince  Committee,  Clarence  P.  Houston;  as  second 
member,  Ralph  W.  Aigler;  as  third  member,  James  Stewart. 

CHAIRMAN  MERCER:  You  have  heard  the  Nominations  Com¬ 
mittee  report  on  the  Constitutional  Compliance  Committee.  Are  there 
any  nominations  from  the  floor? 

(Upon  motion  regularly  made  and  seconded,  it  was  voted  unani¬ 
mously  to  approve  the  report  of  the  Nominations  Committee  as  to 
the  Constitutional  Compliance  Committee.) 

16.  Report  on  Enforcement  Machinery. 

MR.  HOUSTON:  I  think,  very  briefly,  you  would  be  interested  in 
the  procedure  which  has  resulted  in  this  Executive  Regulation  which 
has  already  been  adopted,  and  the  machinery  which  it  is  proposed  to 
set  up,  or  which  is  set  up,  for  an  enforcement  agency  of  the  Con¬ 
stitution. 

At  the  outset,  of  course,  it  will  not  work  unless  you  want  it  to  work, 
and  these  constitutional  amendments  will  not  amount  to  anything 
unless  a  large  majority  of  the  members  of  the  Association  want  them 
to  work,  so  we  can’t  do  anything  unless  we  have  our  cooperation,  and 
we  will  try  to  do  a  good  job. 

Two  committees  are  created:  one,  the  Constitutional  Compliance 
Committee,  so-called,  whose  function  might  be  summarized  as  follows: 
There  will  be  requests,  we  expect,  for  interpretation  of  the  various 
provisions  of  the  principles.  You  have  problems  in  your  particular 
institution.  You  will  wish  to  know  whether  or  not  certain  practices  in 
which  you  are  engaged  are  in  violation  of  those  principles.  The  Con¬ 
stitutional  Compliance  is  available  for  you  to  ask  such  questions;  so 
if  you  want  to  address  your  communications  in  writing  to  the  central 
office,  they  will  relay  them  to  the  Constitutional  Compliance  Commit¬ 
tee,  and  we  will  endeavor  over  a  period  of  time  to  work  out  some  in¬ 
terpretations  and  rulings.  Also,  if  you  have  complaints  about  practices 
in  other  institutions  w'hich  you  believe  to  be  well-founded,  you  are  at 
liberty  to  address  those  complaints  in  waiting  to  the  central  office  and 
they  will  be  referred  to  this  particular  Committee. 

This  Committee  will  initiate  an  investigation  in  some  such  form  as 
this:  A  letter  will  be  sent  to  the  institution  complained  of,  setting 
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tTonhonhth^uh w?  hffVfev,been,  Presepted  to  it  and  asking  for  informa- 
factorv  in  ^  the  information  is  forthcoming  and  it  is  satis- 

fSrthS’  If  on  ,T  T  °t  th,e  Committee,  investigation  may  go  no 

Comrmttee 

then  tHere  is 

Executive  * rnmrr/H8  persons  and  will  be  appointed  by  the 

the ^ExecStive  have  a,  Airman.  It  was  the  hope  of 

to  talfa  onffu-  T  *4!6  that  outstanding  persons  could  be  persuaded 
willing  f  Suff,c,ent  Merest  in  athletics  and  in  its  problems  to  be 

subject :f“T^e>pane/ from^hich 

isSrf =?  n  sr  ms  ts  £ 

men  in  van?our  laIi;e  of  "?mes.Plac,ed  this  list  shall  be  those  of 
nti,iaf  Vir  OU8fWa^s  of  life  with  deep  interest  in  intercollegiate 

wSk*  In  S?  ^ar,a?  P°sslble,  they  shall  be  men  of  recognized  stand¬ 
ing,  whose  work  and  judgment  may  be  expected  to  inspire  general  con- 

of  ludemeit  *  tt!k°|UghneSS  of  investigation  and  soundness  and  fairness 
nLJ,«  g.T?  wt"le  no  geographical  limitations  are  imposed,  it  is 
peeled  that  various  parts  of  the  nation  shall  be  represented" 

This  committee  has  not,  of  course,  been  chosen  as  yet  and  no  onp 
nows  whether  or  not  it  will  be  possible  to  persuade  men  to  take  such 
a  job,  but  there  are  several  indications  to  the  effect  that  it  mav  be 
conceivable.  In  the  event  that  an  investigation  of  an  institution  is 

reasonable  efforts  have  been  made  to  obtain  the  in¬ 
formation,  without  success,  then  three  members  of  this  panel  will  be 
appointed  as  an  investigating  committee  with  authority,  necessary 

lheg?J?tWPart-CUlar  CampUS:  havinS  first  advised  the  institution  of 
^at  an.  investigation  has  been  called  for  and  the  information 

1S  fn®l/ort.^com‘n&.  In  the  event  it  seems  necessary,  they  mav  make 

ti  investlSatlon.b>’  visiting  the  institution  and  bv  finding  the 

committee^  ***  essent,ally  a  fact-finding  tribunal,  or  a  fact-finding 

♦  that  investigation  and  prepared  their  report 

they  submit  it  to  the  chairman  of  the  panel.  The  chairman  of  the  panel 
may  re-examine  it,  make  such  comments  and  recomendations  as  seem 
XMse  to  him  under  all  the  circumstances,  and  submit  that  in  turn  to  vour 
council.  Your  council  will  examine  it.  and  if  the  council  deems  it  wise 
it  will  report  w’hat  action  and  what  findings  have  been  made  with 

reference  to  the  particular  institution,  and  will  report  that  to  you  in 
convention  assembled.  J 

Wl11  r,te  ihaJ  nfifher  the  Compliance  Committee  nor  the  panel 
have  any  authority  to  take  any  action.  They  find  the  facts  and  report 
them  for  whatever  action  you  may  wish  to  take. 

In  so  far  as  is  possible,  the  dealings  between  the  Compliance  Com¬ 
mittee  and  the  subcommittees  of  the  panel  and  the  institution  will  be 
kept  in  confidence.  If,  however,  action  is  taken  by  you  in  convention 
the,  of  course,  publication  of  that  action  will  undoubtedly  follow  in 
your  proceedings  and  in  your  Year  Book. 

This  executive  regulation  will  be  printed  in  the  back  of  your  Annual 
Report  and,  of  course,  it  will  be  available  for  your  examination  Are 
there  any  questions?  Thank  you. 
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MEETING  OF  THE  COUNCIL 
Saturday  Aitemoon,  January  10,  1948 

Members  of  the  Council  met  following  adjournment  of  the 
Convention  to  elect  the  Council  members-at-large  and  the 
Executive  Committee  for  1948.  Due  to  the  importance  of 
the  Convention  action,  in  passing  the  amendments  to  the 
Constitution,  the  same  Executive  Committee  was  re-ap¬ 
pointed  to  office.  Three  new  members  were  elected  at-large, 
Lt.  Colonel  C.  R.  Broshous  of  the  U.S.  Military  Academy, 
A.  B.  Moore  of  the  University  of  Alabama  and  Emil  L.  Lar¬ 
son,  Commissioner  of  the  Border  Intercollegiate  Athletic 
Conference.  The  complete  list  of  officers  of  the  Associa¬ 
tion  is  printed  in  the  Register  section  of  this  book. 
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APPENDIX  I 

REPORT  OF  THE  TREASURER 
National  Collegiate  Athletic  Association 

eJon  were  consistently  maintain- 

witS  ®  ?h  rflec°rded  b.asis,  therefore  the  statements  presented  here- 

-K.  L  wkaon^  Treasurer^)168'  aCCrUed  inC°me’  or  un<>aid  obligations. 

<Bo»£*nd  r«cord,s  ?f  the  National  Collegiate  Athletic  Association  for 

by*/ m“  Eva«to3n°;  m.f’  “ami"'d  a"d  aaditad 


General  Fund  —  Statement  of  Funds 
November  30,  1947  -  1946 


November  SO 


Cash 


Northern  Trust  Company  of  Chicago 

Checking  Account  .  «  90  ico 

Savings  Account  . ’  5^089 

Farmers  &  Mechanics  Savings  Bank, 

Middletown,  Conn.,  Savings  Account  ....  3,261 

Un  hand  . . 

Advances  .... 


United  States  Olympic  Association 
Expense  Advances  Repayable 

Investments 

$4,000.00  U.S.  Government  2%  Treasury 
Bonds  of  1951-63,  dated  Sept.  15,  1943. 

due  Sept.  15,  1953  —  at  cost  . 

$21,625.00  U.S.  Government  Savings 
Bonds  Series  F,  dated  January,  1945, 
due  January,  1957— redemption  value 
Nov.  30,  1947  —  $16,305.25  —  at  cost 


Total  Assets 


Cash  Receipts 

Dues  Collected  . 

Meets  and  Tournaments 

goxil?K  .  9.289.37 

Fencing  .  33  20 

Baseball  .  9.139.10 

Basketball  .  61,635.10 

Swimming  . 


1947 

1946 

$  38,152.10 
5,089.06 

$23,325.15 

5,026.05 

-  3,261.40 

•  •  • 

1,268.31 

3,197.14 

297.95 

486.27 

$  47,770.87 

$32,332.56 

$  2,601.65 

.$  4,000.00 

4,000.00 

.  16,002.50 

16,002.50 

$  20,002.50 

$20,002.50 

.$  70,375.02 

$52,335.06 

$  15,390.00 

$13,920.00 

9,289.37 

33.20 

9.139.10 

61,635.10 

215.80 

6 

50,664.33 

252.50 
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4,338.64 

60.12 


2,289.08 


Track  and  Field 

Wrestling  . 

Golf  . 

Tennis  . 

Wrestling  . 


$  84,711.33 


Royalties  from  Publications 

Basketball  Rules  .  1,588.04 

Football  and  other  Rules  .  13,566.05 

Advertising  . 


$  15,154.09 


Interest 

U.S.  Government  2%  Treasury  Bonds 
Savings  Accounts . 127.27 

$  127.27 

N.C.A.A.  Contributions  to  Olympic  Fund  $  6,770.91 

Total  Cash  Receipts . $122,153.60 


Cash  Disbursements 
Rules  Committees 


Basketball  . $  1,278.23 

Football 

Salary .  600.00 

Traveling  Expense  .  4,065.09 

Ice  Hockey  .  309.54 

Swimming  .  2,875.39 

Boxing  .  46.38 

Wrestling  .  694.72 

Track  .  1,111.60 

Baseball  .  119.81 

Fencing  . 147.33 

Gymnastics  .  682.57 

LaCrosse  .  157.47 


$  12,088.13 


Cash  Disbursements 
Other  Committees 

Executive  Committee  . $  2,208.26 

Olympic  Committee  .  231.01 

Special  Meetings  . 648.67 

Constitution  Revisions  Committee  .  792.02 

Council  .  210.56 


$  4,090.52 


297.95 

312.23 

32.44 


$53,848.53 


2,040.00 

733.05 


$  2,773.05 


80.00 

89.04 


$  169.04 


$70,710.62 


$  1,197.15 

600.00 

1,464.41 

313.65 

1,357.39 

575.48 

852.31 

1,017.90 


$  7,378.29 


$  1,448.80 
141.70 
1,058.95 

558.65 


$  3,208.10 
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General  Expense 

President's  Office  . $  60.00 

Vice  President,  4th  District  .  46.75 

Executive  Office  Salaries 

Secretary-Treasurer  .  500.00 

Executive  Assistants  .  3,109.36 

Secretarial  Help  .  2,539.00 

Convention  Expense  .  1,522.01 

Membership  Dues  .  585.00 

Printing  . „ .  2,057.49 

Postage . .  562.07 

Office  Supplies  and  Expense  .  433.49 

Telephone  and  Telegraph  .  542.24 

Bank  Exchange .  2.54 

Premium  —  Fidelity  Bond  .  25.00 

Auditing  .  225.00 

Safety  Deposit  Box  .  6.00 

Rent  .  1,200.00 

Legal  Expense  .  102.50 

Office  Equipment  and  Repairs .  606.22 

Miscellaneous  .  182.36 

Traveling  and  Entertainment  .  2,453.29 


$  16,760.32 


Other  Expense 


Meets  and  Tournaments 

Boxing  . . . $  5,895.19 

Baseball  .  14,021.51 

Basketball  .  33,000.00 

Swimming  .  23.12 

Golf  .  1,900.21 

National  Collegiate  Athletic  Bureau  . .  10,000.00 

National  Basketball  Coaches  Ass'n .  1,460.48 

Standards  for  Facilities  on  Physical 

Education  Association  .  84.30 


$  64,384.81 


Cash  Disbursements 
Miscella  neous 

News  Bureau  Contributions  Refunded 
N.C.A.A.  Contributions  paid  to 


Olympic  Fund  .  6,770.91 

$  13,770.91 

Total  Cash  Disbursements  . $104,094.69 


Excess  of  Cash  Receipts  over 
Disbursements  . $ 


18,058.91 


$  7.34 


500.00 

2,637.50 

1,950.00 

1,551.60 

585.00 

1,556.75 

467.25 

236.57 

368.91 

.72 

25.00 

225.00 

4.00 

600.00 

349.83 

2,048.00 


$13,113.47 


29,000.00 


5,000.00 


91.93 


$34,091.93 


$  550.00 


$  550.00 


$58,341.79 


$12,368.83 
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Financial  Report  of  1947  Baseball  Championships 
Western  Michigan  College,  Kalamazoo,  Michigan,  June  27  and  28 


Receipts : 

Ticket  Sales  . $3,335.32 

Program  Sales  .  59.76 

Concessions  . 48.05 

Junior  Chamber  of  Commerce,  Adv.  150.00 

Donated  by  Western  Michigan 

(for  operating  expense)  . 441.72 

Unaccounted  Income  .  .53 


Total  Receipts  .  $4,782.05 

Disbursements: 

Promotion  Expenses 

Publicity  Folders  . $  3.00 

Other  Advertising  .  150.00 

Clerical  Expense  .  10.00 

Telephone  and  Telegraph  .  1.88 

Meetings,  Committees,  Press,  etc .  416.20 

Printing  .  5.10 

Miscellaneous  . 14.50  $  600.68 


Ticket  and  Administration  Expenses 

Printing  Tickets . .$  117.25 

Federal,  State  Taxes  . .  746.67 


$  863.92 

Games  Expenses 

Public  Address  . $  40.00 

Labor  .  87.05 

Police  .  108.00  $  235.05 


Total  Disbursements  .  $1,699.65 

Net  Receipts  .  $3,082.40 


Financial  Report  of  1947  Basketball 
Playoffs  and  Final  Game 

Western  Playoffs 

Municipal  Auditorium,  Kansas  City,  Missouri,  March  21  and  22 
Receipts : 

Ticket  Sales  and  Taxes  Collected  . $35,065.00 

Program  Receipts  .  2,885.50 


Total  . . .  $37,950.50 

Rebate  on  Transportation  . $  580.11 


Total  Receipts 


$38,530.61 


Disbursements: 

Promotion  Expenses 

Publicity  Posters  . $  128.88 

Other  Advertising  .  60.40 


Postage  and  Telephone  Tolls  (local)  ..  18.50 
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T  dephone  and  Telegraph  . 

Clerical  Expenses  . 

Manager’s  Expenses  . 

Headquarters  . 

Expenses  for  Officials 

F ees  . 

Expenses  . " 

Game  Expenses 

Expenses  for  competing  teams 

Equipment  . 

Watches  . 

Other  Expenses  (watch  tabs)  .. 

Motion  Pictures  . 

Building  and  Grounds . . 

Program  Expenses . 

Federal  and  State  Taxes 


46.22 

30.00 

114.00 

99.05 


$  680.00 
422.85 


$  6,268.08 
120.41 
1,052.43 
263.77 
500.00 
3,280.22 
2,169.79 


Total  Disbursements 


Net  Receipts 


Eastern  Playoffs  and  Final  Game 
Madison  Square  Garden,  New  York  City,  March  20,  22 
Receipts: 


Ticket  Sales  . $112,372.65 

Sale  of  Broadcasting  rights .  2,550.00 

Total  . 


Less  City  Gross  Receipts  Tax 
Total  Receipts . 


Disbursements: 

Team  Expenses 

C.C.N.Y . .* . $  549.42  * 

Wisconsin  .  1,763.86 

Navy  . 950.74 

Holy  Cross  .  1,331.40 

Oklahoma  .  2,370.50 

Texas  . 2,370.51 

Team  Entertainment .  970.42 


Committee  Expenses 

Hotel,  Meals,  Transportation,  Misc.  $  2,627.25 
Motion  Picture  Films  Six  (6)  Games  765.00 


Trophies  and  Prizes  . 

Game  Expenses 

Services  A.  B.  Nixon . $  350.00 

Officials  Fees  .  1,795.35 

Special  Force  Personnel  .  3,719.48 

Preparation  and  Cleaning  .  1,619.77 

Publicity  and  Advertising  .  788.85 

Ticket  Printing  .  470.90 

Basketballs  . 18.21 

Misc.  Game  Expense  . * .  105.00 

Ad/ance  Sales  Expense  .  40.86 

Ta.:  on  tickets .  533.66 


$  487.05 

$  1,102.85 


$13,654.81 

6,311.70 

$19,966.51 

$16,974.20 

and  25 

$114,922.65 

$114,807.73 


$  10.306.85 


$  3,392.25 
$  3,296.18 
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Photos  of  Final  Game  . .. .  122.40 

Public  Liability  Insurance  .  2B5.00 

Public  Address  System  .  •  75.00 

Marquee  Signs  .  120.00 

Spotlights  .  60.00 

Payroll  Taxes  .  224.87 

Compensation  Insurance  .  134.25 

Schedules,  Stationery,  Telephone 

and  Incidentals  .  294.63  $  10,728.23 

Total  Disbursements  .  $  27,723.51 

Balance  per  contract  .  87,084.22 

Loss  50%  rent  .  43,542.11 

Net  Receipts  .  $  43,542.11 

Summary 

Receipts : 

Western  Playoff,  Kansas  City,  Missouri  . $16,974.20 

Eastern  Playoff,  and  final  game, 

New  York  City .  43,542.11 

Total  Receipts  . . .. . . .  $60,518.31 

Disbu  r8ements : 

Selection  Committee  Expenses 

District  2  . $23.51 

District  3  .  24.29 

District  4  .  15.25 

District  5  .  29.60 

District  7  .  18.03  $  110.68 

t 

Movie  Film,  NCAA  Film  Library  . $  1,050.00 

Watches  and  Silver  Tray .  355.71 

Official  Shirts  and  Trousers  .  27.75 

Tabs  (officials)  .  20.16 

Donna  Anderson,  Secretarial  Service  100.00 

W.  R.  Reed,  Expenses  .  108.22 

Office  Supplies  . .. . .  15.00 

Rubber  NCAA  Stamp .  .63 

Reaves  Peters  fee.  Manager, 

Western  Playoffs  .  350.00 

Reaves  Peters,  Committee  meeting 

Expenses  (Chicago)  .  53.24 

Reaves  Peters,  Publicity .  100.00 

Committee  Travel  and  General 

Expense  of  Chairman  .  407.74 

Headquarter’s  Expense 

and  Entertainment  . 120.00 

Telephone  and  Telegraph  .  62.08  $  2,881.21 

Balance  .  $57,635.10 


Distribution  of  Net  Receipts 


To  Competing  Teams: 

College  of  Holy  Cross  . $  4,500.00 

University  of  Oklahoma  . 4,500.00 

University  of  Texas  .  4,000.00 

City  College  of  New  York  .  4,000.00 

U.  S.  Naval  Academy  .  3,000.00 

University  of  Wisconsin  .  3,000.00 
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Oregon  State  College  .. 
University  of  Wyoming 
Balance  to  N.C.A.A. 


3,000.00 

3,000.00 

28,635.10 


$57,635.10 


Financial  Report  of  1947  Boxing  Championships 
University  of  Wisconsin,  Madison,  Wisconsin,  March  27-29 


Receipts : 

Ticket  Sales  . .  st9K  i  on  70 

EntriaIFTaX  Collected . 5^237.96 

Program  Receipts 

. 1,689.55 

Ad\ ertising  .  9^0  #79 

Overage.  Ticket  Sale.  ...ZZZZZZZZ  1.06 


Disbursements  . . .  *32.487.01 

FederaI°Tax,XTickets  and . $  2’°3501 

rv^dm1ini®trati°n  Expenses  .  6,494.20 

Officials  Fees  and  Expense  .  1,157.93 

Carnes  Committee  Travel  Expenses  1  270  12 

Games  Expenses . Z”!  6.538.'98 


Total  Disbursements  . . . . .  $17  496°4 


Net  Receipts  . . — . —  $14,990.77 

Distribution  of  Net  Receipts 

Ten  Per-Cent  to  NCAA  . _ . «  i  499  0« 

Pro-Rated  to  Competitors  for 

Travel  Expenses  .  5  701.40 

Fifty  Per-Cent  of  Remainder  to  NCAA  3,895.15 


Fifty  Percent  Pro-Rated  to  Competitors  ....  3,895.14  $14,990.77 


Financial  Report  of  1947  Golf  Championships 


University  of  Michigan,  Ann  Arbor,  Michigan,  June  22-29 
Receipts : 

Entry  Fees  . * . . . . $1,120.00 

Programs  . . .  414 .82 


Total  Receipts  . $1,534.82 


Disbursements : 

Promotion  Expenses 

Entry  Blanks,  Folders  .  $  194  00 

Clerical  Help  . 45.00 

Telephone  and  Telegraph  .  76^85 

Postage,  etc . 46.80  $  362.65 


Ticket  and  Administration  Expenses 

Printing  Tickets  . $  138.00 

Committee  Travel  . : .  248.00  $  386.00 


Game  Expenses 
Labor  . 
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...$1,940.10 


Golf  Balls  . 30.40 

Western  Union  .  7.49 

Tent  Rental  .  138.75 

Lumber,  Score  Boards  .  55.95 

Official  Scorers,  Starters,  etc .  175.00 

Awards  (plus  two  trophies 

for  1946  tournament)  .  279.63 

Miscellaneous  .  54.72  $2,681.99 


Total  Disbursements  .  $3,430.69 


Deficit  .  $1,895.87 


Financial  Report  of  1947  Swimming  Championships 


University  of  Washington,  Seattle,  Washington,  March  28  and  29 
Receipts : 


Ticket  Sales  . $3,566.60 

Federal  Tax  Collected  .  713.32 

City  Tax  Collected  . 178.33 

Entry  Fees  .  239.00 

Program  Receipts: 

Sales  . 259.00 

Advertising  .  199.95 


Total  Receipts 


$5,156.20 


Disbursements : 

Promotion  Expenses 


Entry  Blanks,  Announcements  . $  99.35 

Other  Advertising  .  151.92 

Postage  .  31.89 

Telephone  and  Telegraph  .  62.55 

Meetings,  Committee,  Press,  etc .  15.45  $  361.16 


Ticket  and  Administration  Expenses 

Printing  Tickets  . $  128.75 

Ticket  Sellers,  Takers  .  165.00 

Federal  and  City  Taxes  .  891.65 

Tickets  used  by  Mr.  Kennedy  .  17.00  $1,202.40 


Games  Expenses 


Awards,  Trophies,  Medals  . $  305.63 

Cartridges,  Twine  .  16.48 

Laundry  and  Supplies  .  10.00 

Public  Address  .  39.00 

Police  and  Ushers  .  124.00 

Program  Expenses  .  51.80 

Car  Parkers  .  22.00 

State  Tax  on  Programs  .  7.77 

Attendants  and  Clean-up  .  169.00 

Miscellaneous  printing  .  181.13 

Signs  .  8.24 
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Decorations  . 

Stop  Watches  .. 

Total  Disbursements 


49.00 

9.27  $1,434.61 


$2,998.17 

NH  rteCeir“S  . - . - .  $2,158.03 

Distribution  of  Net  Receipts 

10%  to  NCAA  Treasury  .  *  n,r  8n 

Pro-Rated  to  Competitors  for  .  *  <slo.BU 

Travel  Expenses  . . . . _  1.942.23 

Total  Distribution  - - - - - -  $2,158.03 


Financial  Report  of  1947  Tennis  Championships 

University  of  California  at  Los  Angeles,  June  23*28 
Receipts : 


Ticket  Sales  .  ohq  io 

Entry  Fees  . . „ZZZZZZZ7m200 

Program  Receipts: 

*hles  . .  373.20 

-  Advertising  .  435.00 


Sale  of  Used  Tennis  Balls .  90.00 

Commissions  on  Concessions  .  27  50 


Total  Receipts 
Disbu  rsenients : 


$5,745.82 


Promotion  Expenses 

Entry  Blanks  . • .  «  isn*? 

Publicity  Folders,  Posters  .  24  09 

S,l‘PPlies  . . . . ZZZ  40.89 

postage  .  12.00 

Telephone  and  Telegraph  . . .  150.00 


$  245.01 


Ticket  and  Administration  Expenses 

Printing  Tickets  .  e  103.00 

Ticket  Sellers  and  Takers  .  726  00 

Federal  Tax  . . . ZZ  825.04  $1,653.04 


Game  Expenses 

Awards  . .  $  3Q3  jg 

Equipment,  Tennis  Balls  . ZZZZ!"  397  80 

Public  Address  . . Z -  {JJoioO 

Ruilding  and  Grounds  .  2,536.72 

Program  Expenses  .  .  1  440  85 

Official  Banquet  . ZZZ  585.’29 

Banners,  Flags,  Ribbons  .  94.96 

Rental  of  Canvas  . *"  199*50 


$5,761.30 


Total  Disbursements  .  $7  ggj)  35 

Deficit  (absorbed  by  U.C.L.A.)  . .  $1,914  53 
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Financial  Report  of  1947  Track  Championships 
University  of  Utah,  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah,  June  20  and  21 


Receipts : 

Ticket  Sales . $27,792.50 

Less  Federal  Tax .  4,935.39  $22,867.11 


Program  Receipts 

Sales  .  1,269.63 

Advertising  .  1,080.00 


2  349.63 

Less  Expenses .  2,218.93  $  130.70 


Total  Receipts .  $22,987.81 

Disbursements: 

Promotion  Expenses 

Entry  Blanks,  Announcements  . $  698.75 

Signs  .  57.70 

Supplies,  Stamps  . 113.29 

Clerical  Expense,  Advance  Sellers  .  895.05 

Telephone,  Telegraph  .  73.29  $  1,838.08 


Tickets  and  Administration  Expenses 

Printing  Tickets . $  660.40 

Ticket  Sellers  .  101.50 

Armored  Car .  15.00  $  776.90 


Games  Committees  and  Officials  Expenses 

Wm.  Grimes,  Starter . $  75.00 

C.  R.  Ruckwalter,  Asst .  50.00 

Frank  McCormick  .  155.65 

Jim  Kelly  . 140.65 

Hotel  Expense . ! .  28.66  $  449.96 


Games  Expenses 

Trophies  . . $  377.76 

Hurdles  . 1,103.10 

Numbers  .  62.86 

Miscellaneous  .  53.30 

Motion  Pictures  .  208.00 

Public  Address  .  52.50 

Buildings  and  Grounds  .  1,829.56 

Police,  Ushers  .  706.60 

Press  Room,  Entertainments, 

Lunches,  Dinners,  etc .  1,253.28  $  6,646.86 


Utah  State  Centennial  Commission  .  1,990.10 

Total  Disbursements  .  $10,493.90 

Net  Receipts  . $12,285.91 


Distribution  of  Net  Receipts 

Pro-Rated  to  Colleges  for 

Travel  of  Winners  .  $  7,951.52 

Balance  to  NCAA  .  4,334.39  $12,285.91 
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Financial  Report  of  1947  Wrestling  Championships 

University  of  Illinois,  Champaign,  Illinois,  March  28  and  29 
Receipts : 


Ticket  Sales  . 

Program  Receipts 
Entry  Fees  . 


$2,578.50 

143.37 

202.00 


Total  Receipts  . 

Disbursements: 

Promotion  Expenses 

Publicity  Expenses,  Supplies 

Entertainment  . 

Printing  . . * 


$  133.98 
100.00 
103.95 


$2,923.87 


$  337.93 


Ticket  and  Administration  Expenses 

Ticket  Sellers,  Takers . $  274  25 

Printing  Tickets,  Badges  . . .  90.44 

Tax  on  Complimentaries  . . .  22.00  $  386.65 


Games  Expenses 

Stadium  Wages  . 

Officials  . 

Coaches  Luncheon,  Meals  .. 

Miscellaneous  Wages  . 

Signs  . . . 

Express  on  Stop  Watches 
Backstop  and  P.A.  System 
Awards  . 


$  412.30 
611.92 
148.99 
58.65 
12.90 
1.94 
155.69 
211.62 


$1,614.01 


Total  Disbursements 


$2,338.63 


Net  Receipts 


$  585.24 
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APPENDIX  II 

CONSTITUTION  OF  THE  NATIONAL  COLLEGIATE 

ATHLETIC  ASSOCIATION 

(Revised  and  adopted  at  the  42nd  annual  convention  held  in  New 
York  City,  January  9  and  10,  1948.) 

ARTICLE  L 

The  name  of  this  organization  shall  be  “The  National  Collegiate 
Athletic  Association.” 


ARTICLE  II. 

PURPOSES 

The  purposes  of  this  Association  are: 

(1)  The  upholding  of  the  principle  of  institutional  control  of,  and 
responsibility  for,  all  collegiate  sports. 

(2)  The  stimulation  and  improvement  of  intramural  and  intercol¬ 
legiate  athletic  sports. 

(3)  The  promotion  of  physical  exercise  among  the  students  of  the 
educational  institutions  of  the  United  States. 

(4)  The  establishment  of  a  uniform  law  of  amateurism  and  of 
principles  of  amateur  sports. 

(5)  The  encouragement  of  the  adoption  by  its  constituent  members 
of  strict  eligibility  rules  to  comply  with  satisfactory  standards  of 
scholarship,  amateur  standing,  and  good  sportsmanship. 

(6)  The  formulation,  copyrighting,  and  publication  of  rules  of  play 
for  the  government  of  collegiate  sports. 

(7)  The  supervision  of  the  regulation  and  conduct,  by  its  con¬ 
stituent  members,  of  intercollegiate  sports  in  regional  and  national 
collegiate  athletic  contests,  and  the  preservation  of  collegiate  athletic 
records. 

(8)  In  general,  the  study  of  the  various  phases  of  competitive  ath¬ 
letics,  physical  training,  and  allied  problems,  the  establishment  of 
standards  for  amateur  sports,  and  the  promotion  of  the  adoption  of 
recommended  measures,  to  the  end  that  the  colleges  and  universities 
of  the  United  States  may  maintain  their  athletic  activities  on  a  high 
plane  and  may  make  efficient  use  of  sports  for  character  building. 

ARTICLE  III. 

PRINCIPLES  FOR  THE  CONDUCT  OF 
INTERCOLLEGIATE  ATHLETICS 

Section  1.  Principle  of  Amateurism.  An  amateur  sportsman  is 
one  who  engages  in  sports  for  the  physical,  mental  or  social  benefits 
he  derives  therefrom,  and  to  whom  the  sport  is  an  avocation.  Any 
College  athlete  who  takes  or  is  promised  pay  in  any  form  for  par¬ 
ticipation  in  athletics  does  not  meet  this  definition  of  an  amateur. 

Section  2.  Principle  of  Institutional  Control  and  Responsibility. 
The  control  and  responsibility  for  the  conduct  of  both  intercollegiate 
and  intramural  athletics  shall,  in  the  last  analysis,  be  exercised  by  the 
institution  itself. 

Section  3.  Principle  of  Sound  Academic  Standards.  Athletes  shall 
be  admitted  to  the  institution  on  the  same  basis  as  any  other  students 
and  shall  be  required  to  observe  and  maintain  the  same  academic 
standards. 
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Section  4.  Principles  Governing  Financial  Aids  to  Athletes.  Fi¬ 
nancial  aids  in  the  form  of  scholarships,  fellowships  or  otherwise, 
even  though  originating  from  sources  other  than  persons  on  whom  the 
recipient  may  be  naturally  or  legally  dependent  for  support,  shall  be 
permitted  without  loss  of  eligibility  * 

(a)  if  approved  and  awarded  on  the  basis  of  need  by  the  regular 
agency  established  in  the  recipient’s  institution  for  granting 
of  aids  to  all  students,  provided,  however,  that  the  aid  thus 
awarded  shall  not  exceed  the  amount  of  tuition  for  instruction 
and  for  stated  incidental  institution  fees,  or 

(b)  if  approved  and  awarded  on  the  basis  of  qualifications  in 
which  high  scholarship  on  the  part  of  the  recipient  is  the 
major  factor  and  such  award  is  made  by  the  regular  agency 
established  by  the  awarding  institution  for  the  making  of 
such  awards,  provided,  however,  that  the  existence  of  such 
scholarship,  fellowship  or  other  aid  and  its  terms  are  an¬ 
nounced  in  an  official  publication  of  such  institution,  or 

(c)  if  awarded  on  the  basis  of  qualifications  of  which  athletic 
ability  is  not  one,  and  the  existence  of  such  scholarship,  fel- 
lowship  or  other  aid  and  its  terms  are  announced  in  an 
official  publication  of  the  institution. 

Any  student  receiving  aid  permissible  under  (b)  or  (c)  shall, 
however,  not  be  awarded  aid  under  (a)  except  to  the  extent  that  the 
aid  awarded  him  under  (b)  or  (c),  or  both,  falls  short  of  that  per¬ 
missible  under  (a). 

In  all  cases  the  agency  making  the  award  of  aid  shall  give  the 
recipient  a  written  statement  of  the  amount,  duration,  conditions 
and  terms  thereof. 

_1  "  f 

The  acceptance  of  financial  aid  not  permitted  by  the  provisions  of 
this  section  shall  render  the  recipient  ineligible  for  intercollegiate 
athletic  competition. 

(d)  Any  scholarship  or  other  aid  to  an  athlete  shall  be  awarded 
only  through  a  regular  agency  approved  by  the  institution 
for  the  granting  of  aid  to  all  students. 

(e)  No  athlete  shall  be  deprived  of  financial  aids  permitted  by 
paragraphs  (a)  (b)  and  (c)  of  this  section  because  of  failure 
to  participate  in  intercollegiate  athletics. 

(f)  Compensation  of  an  athlete  for  employment  shall  be  com¬ 
mensurate  with  the  service  rendered. 

(g)  No  one  shall  be  denied  student  aid  because  he  is  an  athlete. 

(h)  Nothing  herein  shall,  however,  be  construed  as  a  disapproval 
of  indirect  aids  in  the  form  of  benefits  reasonably  incidental 
to  actual  participation  in  intercollegiate  athletics,  such  as 
medical  attention,  meals  on  sanctioned  trips,  and  during 
officially-sanctioned  practice  periods  while  the  institution  is 
not  in  session,  and  one  meal  per  day  while  on  the  home  campus 
during  the  season  of  the  sport  in  which  the  recipient  is  en¬ 
gaged. 

Section  5.  Principle  Governing  Recruiting.  No  member  of  an 
athletic  staff  or  other  official  representative  of  athletic  interests  shall 
solicit  the  attendance  at  his  institution  of  any  prospective  student  with 
the  offer  of  financial  aid  or  equivalent  inducements.  This,  however, 
shall  not  be  deemed  to  prohibit  such  staff  member  or  other  representa¬ 
tive  from  giving  information  regarding  aids  permissible  under  Section 
4. 
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ARTICLE  IV. 

MEMBERSHIP 


Section  1.  Eligibility  for  Membership.  Colleges,  universities  and 
other  institutions  of  learning  in  the  United  States  with  acceptable 
academic  standards  which  accept  and  observe  the  Principles  set  forth 
in  Article  III  of  this  Constitution  are  eligible  for  membership  in  this 
Association. 


Section  2.  Conditions  and  Obligations  of  Membership.  The  mem¬ 
bers  of  this  Association  severally  agree:  (1)  to  administer  their  ath¬ 
letic  programs  in  accord  with  the  provisions  of  this  Constitution;  (2) 
to  schedule  intercollegiate  contests  only  with  institutions  which  con¬ 
duct  their  athletic  programs  in  conformity  with  the  Principles  set 
forth  in  Article  III  of  this  Constitution;  (3)  to  establish  and  maintain 
high  standards  of  personal  honor,  eligibility,  and  fair  play. 


Section  3.  Classes  of  Membership. 

Membership  shall  be  of  the  following  classes: 

(a)  Active. 

(b)  Allied. 

(c)  Associate. 

(d)  Affiliated. 

(a)  Active  members  shall  consist  of  colleges  and  universities  duly 
elected  under,  and  conforming  to,  the  provisions  of  this  constitution. 

(b)  Allied  members  shall  consist  of  athletic  conferences  of  colleges 
and  universities  duly  elected  under,  and  conforming  to,  the  provisions 
of  this  constitution. 

Q 

(c)  Associate  members  shall  consist  of  institutions  of  learning  or 
groups  and  associations  of  such  institutions,  not  included  among  the 
colleges  and  universities  eligible  to  active  membership,  duly  elected 
under,  and  conforming  to,  the  provisions  of  this  constitution. 

(d)  Affiliated  members  shall  consist  of  groups  and  associations 
intimately  related  to  intercollegiate  athletics  in  their  functioning  and 
purposes,  but  failing  by  their  nature  to  qualify  for  other  classes  of 
membership. 

Section  4.  Election  to  Membership.  The  Association  shall  pre¬ 
scribe  the  procedure  by  which  eligibility  for,  and  election  to,  member-' 
ship  shall  be  effected. 

Section  5.  Annual  Dues  of  Members. 

(a)  The  annual  dues  of  active  members  shall  be  twenty-five  dollars 
for  institutions  whose  undergraduate  male  enrollment  is  less  than  750; 
fifty  dollars  for  institutions  whose  undergraduate  male  enrollment  is 
from  750  to  1500;  seventy-five  dollars  for  institutions  whose  under¬ 
graduate  male  enrollment  is  from  1501  to  2500;  one  hundred  dollars 
for  institutions  whose  undergraduate  male  enrollment  is  more  than 
2500. 

(b)  The  annual  dues  of  allied  members  shall  be  twenty-five  dollars, 
but  no  dues  shall  be  required  of  an  allied  member  when  all  of  its  con¬ 
stituents  are  active  members  of  this  Association. 

(c)  The  annual  dues  of  associate  members  shall  he  ten  dollars. 

(d)  No  dues  shall  be  required  of  affiliated  members. 
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Section  6.  Termination  of  Membership. 

(a)  The  membership  of  any  active  member  failing  to  maintain  the 
acceptable  scholastic  and/or  athletic  standards  required  of  applicants 
lor  membership  may  be  terminated  by  the  vote  of  two-thirds  of  the 
delegates  present  at  an  annual  convention,  provided: 

(1)  Notice  of  intention  to  move  such  termination,  stating  the 
grounds  on  which  such  motion  will  be  based,  is  given  in  writing 
to  the  secretary  of  this  Association,  and  to  the  president  of  such 

active  member  institution,  not  less  than  four  months  prior  to 
the  convention; 

(2)  1  he  Executive  Committee  approves  the  presentation  of  such 
motion  to  the  convention;  and 

(3)  Such  notice  is  included  in  the  official  notice  of  the  convention. 

(b)  any  member  of  an  athletic  conference  is  found  to  be  in- 
ehgibJe  for  active  membership  in  this  Association,  such  conference 
shall  be  ineligible  for  allied  membership,  and  the  membership  of 

any  such  conference,  previously  elected  to  allied  membership,  shall 
be  terminated. 

,  membership  of  any  active,  allied,  or  associate  member 

failing  to  pay  the  annual  dues  for  two  successive  years  shall  be  term¬ 
inated. 


ARTICLE  V. 

ORGANIZATION 


A.  Administrative  Organization 


Section  1.  Council. 

The  government  and  general  direction  of  the  affairs  of  the  Associa- 
tion  in  the  interim  between  conventions  shall  be  committed  to  a  Coun¬ 
cil,  which  shall  be  elected  at  the  annual  convention  of  the  Association 
for  a  term  of  one  year.  The  Council  shall  be  constituted  as  follows* 

(a)  One  representative  from  each  of  the  eight  geographical  dis- 
tnets  to  be  elected  from  the  faculty. 

(b)  SuVen  m<:mbers  at  lar£e  to  be  elected  by  the  Council. 

(c)  The  president  and  the  secretary-treasurer  as  ex-officio  mem- 
bers. 


For  the  transaction  of  business,  a  quorum  shall  consist  of  a  maioritv 
of  the  members  of  the  Council.  The  Council  shall  meet  as  follows: 

(1)  Immediately  after  election. 

(2)  At  the  time  of  the  annual  convention,  prior  to  the  business 
session  thereof. 

(3)  At  such  other  times  as  the  president  may  direct. 

Section  2.  Executive  Committee. 


An  Executive  Committee  of  seven  shall  be  elected  by  the  Council 
immediately  following  the  close  of  the  annual  convention  to  serve  for 
one  year  under  the  general  instructions  of  the  Council.  The  president 
and  the  secretary-treasurer  shall  be  ex-officio  members  of  the  Execu¬ 
tive  Committee.  For  the  transaction  of  business  a  quorum  shall  con¬ 
sist  of  a  majority  of  the  members  of  the  Executive  Committee. 

The  Executive  Committee  shall  represent  the  Council  and  is  em¬ 
powered  to  transact  the  business  and  direct  the  alfairs  of  the  Associa¬ 
tion,  during  the  period  between  conventions.  It  may  transact  such  part 
of  said  business  as  it  may  deem  wise  by  correspondence — such  action, 
however,  to  be  noted  by  the  secretary  in  his  minutes  and  reported  to 
the  Council  and  the  Association  at  the  annual  convention  or  any  prior 
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meeting.  It  shall  adopt  a  budget  for  the  current  fiscal  year  as  soon  as 
possible  after  the  close  of  the  business  session  of  each  annual  con¬ 
vention.  It  shall  render  a  report  of  its  proceedings  to  the  Council  prior 
to  the  business  session  of  the  annual  convention. 

The  Executive  Committee  shall  have  power  to  adopt  Executive  Regu¬ 
lations  not  inconsistent  with  the  provisions  of  this  Constitution. 

The  Executive  Committee,  prior  to  the  annual  convention,  shall  ap¬ 
point  a  Committee  to  Nominate  Officers,  and  a  Committee  on  Commit¬ 
tees,  who  shall  report  to  the  convention,  through  the  Council,  nominees 
for  officers  and  for  the  committees  of  the  Association,  respectively, 
for  the  ensuing  year.  It  shall  also  appoint  such  other  administrative 
committees  as  may  be  necessary  for  executing  the  provisions  of  this 
Constitution. 

In  case  of  a  vacancy  occurring  among  the  officers  of  the  Associa¬ 
tion,  on  the  Council,  the  Executive  Committee,  or  other  committees  of 
the  Association,  the  Executive  Committee  by  a  majority  vote  may  fill 
the  vacancy.  The  person  so  elected  shall  serve  until  the  next  annual 
convention  following  his  election. 

Section  3.  Officers. 

(a)  Designation  of  officers. 

The  officers  of  this  Association  shall  consist  of  a  president,  eight 
vice-presidents  (one  from  each  athletic  district),  and  a  secretary- 
treasurer. 

(b)  Election  of  Officers. 

The  officers  of  the  Association  shall  be  elected  at  the  business  ses¬ 
sion  of  the  annual  convention. 

(c)  Duties  of  Officers. 

(1)  President.  The  president  shall  preside  at  the  meeting  of  the 
Association,  the  Executive  Committee,  and  the  Council.  He  shall  call  a 
meeting  of  the  Council  or  of  the  Executive  Committee  whenever  neces¬ 
sary,  and  a  meeting  of  the  Association  when  requested  in  writing  by 
ten  or  more  of  the  active  members.  The  president  shall  call  a  meeting 
of  the  district  vice-presidents  immediately  following  their  election  at 
the  annual  convention  and  discuss  their  duties  with  them.  In  the 
absence  of  the  president,  or  in  case  he  is  incapacitated  from  serving, 
one  of  the  vice-presidents  to  be  chosen  by  him  (or  in  case  of  the  presi¬ 
dent’s  disability,  by  the  Executive  Committee),  shall  take  his  place 
and  perform  his  duties. 

(2)  Vice-Presidents.  Each  vice-president  shall  represent  the 
president  in  his  district.  He  shall  act  as  an  arbitrator,  to  whom 
charges  and  rumors  of  infraction  within  his  district  of  the  provisions 
of  this  constitution  may  be  referred.  He  shall  appoint  an  advisory 
committee  of  three  or  more  to  assist  in  the  performance  of  his  duties. 
He  shall  carefully  observe  the  conduct  of  intercollegiate  athletics  with¬ 
in  his  district  and  shall  render  a  report  in  writing  to  the  annual  con¬ 
vention  on  the  conditions  of  athletics  in  his  district,  with  such  sugges¬ 
tions  and  recommendations  as  he  deems  advisable.  He  shall  determine 
the  eligibility  of  applicants  for  membership  w'ithin  his  district  as  pro¬ 
vided  in  Article  IV,  Section  4  of  this  constitution,  and  shall  perform 
such  other  duties  as  the  president  may  designate. 

(3)  Secretai'jf -Treasurer.  The  secretary-treasurer  shall  keep 
records  of  the  meetings  of  the  Association,  the  Council,  and  the  Execu¬ 
tive  Committee.  He  shall’ report  to  the  Association  at  each  annual  con¬ 
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vention  the  proceedings  of  the  Executive  Committee  and  the  Council 
during  the  preceding  year.  He  shall  print  such  matter  as  the  Associa¬ 
tion,  the  Council,  or  the  Executive  Committee  may  direct. 

He  shall  have  charge  of  all  funds  of  the  Association,  and  shall  sub¬ 
mit  at  the  annual  convention  a  detailed  report  of  all  receipts  and  dis¬ 
bursements,  during  the  preceding  fiscal  year  ending  August  thirty- 
first,  which,  after  being  audited,  shall  be  printed  in  the  annual  Pro¬ 
ceedings.  This  report  shall  be  in  such  form  as  to  facilitate  a  compari¬ 
son  of  the  items  of  income  and  expenditure  in  connection  with  the  vari¬ 
ous  activities  of  the  Association  during  the  fiscal  year  just  concluded, 
with  the  corresponding  items  for  the  preceding  year. 

He  shall  present  a  proposed  operating  budget  for  the  ensuing  year 
at  the  business  session  of  the  annual  convention  for  the  information 
of  the  members  and  for  purposes  of  general  discussion.  The  Executive 
Committee  shall  adopt  a  budget  for  the  then  current  fiscal  year  at  its 
first  meeting  after  the  close  of  the  business  session  of  the  convention. 

B.  District  Organization. 

Section  1.  For  the  purpose  of  facilitating  the  work  of  this  Asso¬ 
ciation,  the  United  States  shall  be  divided  into  eight  athletic  districts 
as  follow's: 

1.  Maine,  New  Hampshire,  Vermont,  Massachusetts,  Rhode  Island, 
Connecticut. 

2.  New  York,  New  Jersey,  Pennsylvania.  Delaware,  West  Virginia, 
Puerto  Rico,  U.  S.  Naval  Academy. 

,.3-  Maryland  (excepting  U.  S.  Naval  Academy),  District  of  Colum- 
bia,  \  irgima,  North  Carolina,  South  Carolina,  Kentuckv,  Tennessee, 
Mississippi,  Louisiana,  Georgia,  Alabama,  Florida. 

4.  Illinois,  Ohio,  Indiana,  Michigan,  Wisconsin,  Minnesota,  and  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Iowa. 

5.  Missouri.  North  Dakota,  South  Dakota,  Kansas,  Nebraska,  Okla¬ 
homa,  Iowa  (excepting  University  of  Iowa),  University  of  Colorado. 

6.  Texas,  Arizona,  Arkansas,  and  University  of  New  Mexico. 

7.  Wyoming,  Colorado  (excepting  University  of  Colorado),  Utah, 
Montana  (excepting  State  University  of  Montana),  New  Mexico  (ex¬ 
cepting  University  of  New  Mexico). 

8.  California,  Oregon,  Washington,  Idaho,  Nevada,  Territory  of 
Hawaii,  and  State  University  of  Montana. 


ARTICLE  VI. 

MEETINGS 

Section  1.  Annual  Convention. 

There  shall  be  an  annual  convention  of  this  Association  during  the 
lost  week  of  December  or  the  first  week  of  January,  at  such  time  and 
place  as  the  Council  may  determine. 

Section  2.  Special  Meetings. 

Special  meetings  of  the  Association  may  be  called  by  a  majority 
vote  of  the  Council,  or  by  the  president  when  requested  in  writing  by 
ten  or  more  active  members. 


Section  3.  Quorum. 

Thirty  active  members  represented  as  prescribed  in  this  constitution 
shall  constitute  a  quorum  for  the  transaction  of  business  of  the  Asso¬ 
ciation. 


Section  4.  Representation  at  Meeting. 

Each  active  and  allied  member  shall  be  entitled  to  one  vote  and  may 
be  represented  at  the  annual  convention  and  at  special  meetings  by 
from  one  to  three  accredited  delegates. 

Each  associate  and  affiliated  member  shall  be  entitled  to  one  dele¬ 
gate  without  voting  power. 

Members,  as  well  as  non-member  institutions,  are  authorized  to  send 
visiting  delegates  who  shall  be  without  voting  power  and  shall  not 
actively  participate  in  the  business  proceedings  of  the  Association. 

Section  5.  Certification  and  Voting  of  Delegates. 

Delegates  shall  be  certified  to  the  secretary  as  entitled  to  represent 
the  member  in  question  by  the  proper  executive  officers  of  their  in¬ 
stitutions  or  organizations. 

In  case  an  active  or  allied  member  is  represented  by  more  than  one 
delegate,  each  delegate  shall  be  entitled  to  cast  a  fractional  vote  which 
shall  be  in  proportion  to  the  number  of  delegates  present  representing 
his  institution  or  organization. 

Whenever  the  Association  takes  a  formal  ballot,  either  written  or 
viva  voce,  on  any  question,  the  names  of  the  delegates  as  they  vote  will 
be  checked  by  the  Committee  on  Credentials  in  order  to  verify  the 
authority  of  the  voter.  Only  accredited  and  not  visiting  delegates  may 
vote,  and  not  more  than  three  representatives  of  either  an  active  or 
an  allied  member  may  share  in  a  proportional  vote  as  defined  in  the 
preceding  paragraph.  Voting  by  proxy  is  not  allowed.  The  same  dele¬ 
gate  may  represent  both  an  active  and  an  allied  member  (that  is,  a 
college  and  a  conference)  on  presenting  proper  credentials. 

ARTICLE  VII. 

COMMITTEES  * 

Section  1.  Nomination  of  Committees. 

The  Committee  on  Committees  shall  report  to  the  annual  convention 
nominees  for  the  following  committees: 

(a)  Rules  Committees:  (1)  Football;  (2)  Soccer;  (3)  Basketball; 
(4)  Swimming;  (5)  Boxing;  (6)  Track  and  Field;  (7)  Wrestling; 
(8)  Hockey;  (9)  Fencing;  (10)  Gymnastics;  (11)  Lacrosse. 

(b)  Other  Committees:  (1)  Publication;  (2)  Preservation  of  Col¬ 
lege  Athletic  Records;  (3)  Tennis;  (4)  Golf;  (5)  Small  Colleges; 
(6)  Eligibility;  (7)  Olympic  Fund  Committee;  (8)  Baseball. 

Section  2.  Election  of  Committees. 

Nominations  for  the  committees  listed  in  Section  1  shall  be  sub¬ 
mitted  at  the  business  session  of  the  annual  convention.  Other  nomi¬ 
nations  may  be  made  from  the  floor.  In  the  event  of  a  contest  a  formal 
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ballot  shall  be  taken  (either  written  or  viva  voce  as  determined  by  the 
convention)  as  provided  in  Article  VI,  Section  5. 

Section  3.  Reports  of  Committees. 

The  chairman  of  each  committee  shall  report  annually  to  the  Council 
in  writing  the  activities  of  his  committee  during  the  year. 

Section  4.  Publication  of  Rules. 

Rules  of  play  prepared  by  any  of  the  rules  committees  shall  be  sub¬ 
mitted  to  the  Publication  Committee,  and  on  approval  by  the  Executive 
Committee  shall  be  published.  Rules  committees  may,  with  the 
approval  of  the  Executive  Committee,  arrange  with  other  national 
organizations  for  the  publication  of  joint  rules. 


ARTICLE  Vm. 

AMENDMENTS 

This  constitution  may  be  amended  at  any  annual  convention  by  a 
two-thirds  vote  of  the  delegates  present  and  voting;  provided  that  the 
proposed  amendment  shall  have  been  submitted  in  writing  to  the  sec¬ 
retary  of  the  Association  at  least  three  weeks  before  the  convention 
meets;  and  further  provided  that  a  copy  of  the  proposed  amendment 
shall  have  been  duly  sent  to  all  members  of  the  Association. 
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EXECUTIVE  REGULATIONS 

The  executive  regulations  constitute  a  body  of  rulings  covering 
the  conduct  of  the  business  of  the  Association  for  which  specific  pro¬ 
visions  may  not  have  been  made  in  the  constitution. 

I. 

Order  of  Business 
(At  Convention) 

At  meetings  of  this  Association,  the  order  of  business  shall  be  as 
follows: 

(1)  Reading  of  minutes  of  previous  meeting; 

(2)  Appointment  of  a  Committee  on  Credentials; 

(3)  Reports  of  officers  and  committees; 

(4)  Miscellaneous  business; 

(6)  Election  of  officers  and  committees; 

(6)  Adjournment. 


II. 

Regulations  Governing  Conduct  of  National 
Tournaments  or  Meets 

Section  1.  The  conduct  of  national  tournaments  and  meets,  held 
under  the  auspices  of  this  Association,  shall  be  under  the  control  and 
supervision  of  the  Rules  Committee,  if  any,  in  the  sport  involved.  The 
Rules  Committee  may  appoint  a  tournament  or  meet  committee  to 
supervise  actively  the  conduct  of  the  tournament  or  meet. 

In  sports  for  which  there  is  no  rules  committee  appointed  by  this 
Association,  such  tournaments  or  meets,  if  any,  shall  be  under  the 
control  and  supervision  of  a  committee  appointed  by  the  Association. 
Such  committee  may  appoint  a  tournament  or  meet  committee  to 
supervise  actively  the  conduct  of  the  meet  or  tournament.  • 

Section  2.  Eligibility.  The  Committee  on  Eligibility  shall  have 
full  responsibility  and  authority  in  all  matters  pertaining  to  the  eligi¬ 
bility  of  athletes  competing  in  the  various  tournaments  and  meets 
conducted  by  the  Association,  and  shall  apply  the  rules  of  eligibility 
established  by  the  Association  covering  such  participation. 

Section  3.  Limitation  of  Entries.  The  tournament  or  meet  com¬ 
mittee  conducting  any  National  Collegiate  Athletic  Association  tourna¬ 
ment  or  meet  may  limit  the  number  of  entries  or  reject  any  applica¬ 
tion  for  entry  in  any  such  tournament  or  meet  to  the  end  that  the 
competition  therein  shall  best  promote  the  welfare  and  interest  of  the 
sport  involved. 

Institutions  eligible  to  enter  meets  and  tournaments  of  the  Associa¬ 
tion  are  limited  to  those  members,  paid  up  and  in  good  standing  as 
of  the  first  of  the  calendar  year. 

Section  4.  Financial  Reports.  Reports  covering  the  financial  de¬ 
tails  of  each  championship  meet  or  tournament  shall  be  submitted  to 
the  treasurer  of  the  Association  as  soon  as  possible  following  the  con¬ 
clusion  of  such  meet  or  tournament  and  must  bear  the  certification 
both  of  the  chairman  in  direct  charge  of  the  meet  or  tournament  and 
that  of  the  rules  committee  chairman  concerned  with  that  particular 
sport.  The  reports  are  to  be  submitted  on  a  form  drafted  and  supplied 
by  the  treasurer,  and  are  to  be  published  as  promptly  as  it  is  feasible 
to  do  so. 
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Chairmen  of  committees  in  those  sports  in  wiiich  championship 
meets  or  tournaments  are  conducted,  and  persons  in  direct  charge  of 
such  meets  or  tournaments,  shall  exercise  all  possible  economy  with 
respect  to  the  payment  of  expenses  of  competitors  and  with  respect 
to  all  other  expenditures. 

Section  5.  Distribution  of  Receipts.  The  income  from  champion¬ 
ship  meets  and  tournaments  shall  be  applied  and  distributed  as  follows: 

(1)  To  pay  the  expenses  of  conducting  and  promoting  the  meet  or 
tournament. 

(2)  Ten  per  cent  of  the  net  receipts  (after  deducting  the  expenses 
specified  in  Subdivision  1)  shall  be  paid  to  the  general  fund  of  the 
Association. 

(3)  The  balance  of  net  receipts,  up  to  the  amount  of  the  traveling 
expenses  of  competitors,  may  be  prorated  among  the  competing  insti¬ 
tutions.  Such  traveling  expenses  shall  be  limited  to  first  class  railroad 
fare  and  standard  (lower  berth)  Pullman,  with  no  coverage  for  hotel 
bills,  meals  and  other  expenses.  In  the  case  of  track  and  field  cham¬ 
pionships  the  prorating  for  payment  of  traveling  expenses  shall  be 
limited  to  point  winners  in  the  meet. 

(4)  Any  balance  of  net  receipts  remaining  (after  deduction  of 
items  specified  in  Subdivisions  1,  2  and  3)  shall  be  paid  to  the  treas¬ 
urer  of  the  Association  and  distributed  by  him  as  follows: 

a.  To  repay  to  the  general  fund  of  the  Association  the  amount  of 
any  deficit  incurred  in  previous  years  in  the  sport  involved. 

b.  If  any  balance  remains,  fifty  per  cent  thereof  shall  be  paid  to 
the  general  fund  of  the  Association,  and  fifty  per  cent  may  be  pro¬ 
rated  to  the  competing  institutions,  on  a  basis  determined  by  the 
rules  committee  of  the  sport  and  approved  by  the  Executive  Com¬ 
mittee. 

Section  6.  Payments  to  a  Sponsoring  Institution.  No  sum  out  of 
receipts  of  a  championship  tournament  or  meet,  or  from  any  other 
source,  shall  be  paid  to  the  college  or  university  sponsoring  or  acting 
as  "host”  for  such  tournament  or  meet,  except  to  cover  expenses  actu¬ 
ally  incurred  in  the  conduct  of  the  meet. 

Section  7.  Fees  of  Allied  Members.  Institutions  which  are  not 
active  members,  but  which  are  members  of  conferences  which  are 
allied  members,  shall  pay  to  the  meet  manager  an  entry  fee  of  $10.00 
for  one  or  more  entries  in  any  national  meet  or  tournament  conducted 
by  this  Association,  these  fees  to  be  credited  as  an  item  of  meet 
receipts. 

III. 

Regulations  Governing  Finances  of  the  Association 

Section  1.  General  Fund.  All  income  from  membership  dues  or 
from  the  various  activities  of  the  Association  shall  be  deposited  in  the 
general  fund,  and,  subject  to  regulations  directing  its  distribution 
otherwise,  shall  be  available,  without  restriction,  to  pay  the  expenses 
of  the  Association  as  directed  by  the  Executive  Committee. 

Section  2.  Funds  for  Olympic  Games.  Funds  contributed  by  the 
Association  to  the  support  of  those  Olympic  sports  for  which  the 
Association  has  financial  and  administrative  responsibility  shall  be 
raised  by  a  special  Olympic  Fund  Committee  of  the  Association,  and 
from  the  sum  so  raised  amounts  shall  be  allocated  to  the  support  of 
these  several  sports.  No  sums  from  the  income  of  the  Association’s 
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various  championship  meets  or  tournaments  shall  be  allocated  to  the 
Olympic  fund,  except  as  the  Olympic  Fund  Committee,  with  the 
approval  of  the  Executive  Committee,  may  direct. 

Section  3.  Expenditures.  Funds  of  the  Association  shall  be  ex¬ 
pended  under  the  direction  of  the  Executive  Committee  under  regula¬ 
tions  adopted  by  it. 

(1)  Rules  Committee  Expenses.  The  payment  of  expenses  of  the 
members  of  the  several  rules  committees  for  attendance  at  meetings 
of  such  committees  (whether  held  in  conjunction  with  the  national 
championship  or  tournament  in  the  sport  involved,  or  otherwise)  shall 
be  limited  to  one  committee  meeting  per  year  for  each  committee,  and 
shall  cover  only  first-class  railroad  fare  and  standard  (lower  berth) 
Pullman  together  with  a  per  diem  allowance  of  $10.00;  all  bills  to  be 
approved  in  writing  by  the  committee  chairman. 

Rules  committees  are  requested  to  hold  their  meetings  in  conjunc¬ 
tion  with  the  national  championship  meet  or  tournament  (if  any)  in 
their  respective  sport. 

(2)  Olympic  Committee  Expenses.  The  Association  shall  not  pay 
the  expenses  of  members  attending  Olympic  committee  meetings. 

(3)  Provisions  for  Appeal  on  Expense  Regulations. 

To  prevent  hardship  upon  a  committee  or  an  individual  committee 
member  by  the  operation  of  the  regulations  governing  the  payment  of 
expenses,  the  treasurer  is  empowered  to  make  such  exceptions  to  the 
general  regulations  in  particular  cases  as  he  deems  advisable. 


IV. 

Regulations  for  Determining  Qualifications  for  Membership 
or  Continued  Membership  in  The  Association 

Section  1..  Committees.  Two  committees  shall  be  created  as  follows: 

(1)  The  Constitutional  Compliance  Committee,  consisting  of  three 
members,  elected  by  the  Association  at  the  annual  meeting  upon  the 
nomination  of  the  Committee  on  Nominations,  to  serve  for  a  term  of 
three  years.  At  the  end  of  the  first  three-year  term  one  member  shall 
be  elected  for  one  year,  one  for  two  years,  and  the  third  for  three  years, 
so  that  beginning  with  the  fourth  year  of  the  existence  of  this  Com¬ 
mittee  one  member  shall  be  elected  each  year,  in  the  manner  above 
stated,  for  a  term  of  three  years.  One  member  shall  be  nominated  and 
elected  specifically  as  Chairman. 

In  addition  to  the  duties  of  this  committee  as  hereinafter  set  forth, 
it  is  authorized  to  make  rulings  either  on  its  own  motion,  or  at  the 
request  of  the  officers  of  the  Association  or  of  any  member  institution 
regarding  the  interpretation  of  the  constitutional  language  and,  more 
particularly,  to  answer  inquiries  as  to  whether  stated  practices,  actual 
or  contemplated,  are  forbidden  by,  or  are  consistent  with,  the  pro¬ 
visions  of  the  Constitution.  Such  rulings  and  answers  shall  be  deemed 
final  and  authoritative,  subject  only  to  reversal  by  vote  of  the  Associa¬ 
tion  in  convention  assembled. 

(2)  The  Fact  Finding  Committee,  consisting  of  three  members, 
each  member  to  serve  only  until  the  accomplishment  of  the  particular 
task  for  which  the  Committee  is  activated,  the  duties  of  the  Committee 
are  set  forth  later  herein. 

The  three  members  of  this  Committee  shall  be  designated,  as  oc¬ 
casion  arises  for  the  utilization  of  its  function,  from  a  list  of  at  least 
fifteen  names,  which  list  shall  be  known  as  “The  Panel,”  selection  of 
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three  to  be  based  upon  the  nature  of  the  task  to  be  performed,  regard 
being  had  in  each  instance  to  the  background,  location  and  general 
fitness  of  those  designated. 

The  Panel,  from  which  the  membership  of  the  Committee  shall,  from 
time  to  time,  be  draw'n,  shall  be  made  up  by  the  Executive  Committee. 
The  names,  thus  placed  on  the  list,  shall  be  those  of  men  in  various 
walks  of  life,  writh  deep  interests  in  intercollegiate  athletics.  In  so 
far  as  may  be  possible  they  shall  be  men  of  recognized  standing,  whose 
work  and  judgment  may  be  expected  to  inspire  general  confidence  as 
to  thoroughness  of  investigation  and  soundness  and  fairness  of  judg¬ 
ment.  Though  no  geographical  limitations  are  imposed,  it  is  expected 
that  various  parts  of  the  nation  will  be  represented. 

One  member  of  the  Panel  shall  be  designated  in  his  selection  as 
Chairman.  It  is  expected  that  the  person  so  designated  shall  possess, 
possibly  in  a  peculiarly  high  degree,  the  qualities  above  stated  for 
membership  in  the  Panel.  The  Chairman  shall  function  in  the  manner 
stated  later  herein. 

Appointments  to  the  Panel  and  as  Chairman  thereof  shall  be  for 
the  terms  of  three  years. 

Section  2.  Administrative  Procedure.  Upon  receipt  of  information 
or  charges,  formal  or  informal,  by  the  officers  of  the  Association  to 
the  effect  that  some  member  institution  is  failing  to  comply  with  the 
provisions  of  the  Constitution,  they  shall  communicate  such  fact,  to¬ 
gether  with  all  information  then  in  hand  to  the  Chairman  of  the  Con¬ 
stitutional  Compliance  Committee.  It  shall  then  be  the  duty  of  such 
committee  to  determine  whether  there  is  probable  basis  for  the  allega¬ 
tion  of  non-compliance;  in  other  words,  whether  the  situation  is  such 
that  the  further  steps  of  investigation  as  provided  for  herein  shall  be 
taken. 

Without  attempting  to  declare  specifically  what  steps  shall  be  taken, 
or  not  taken,  by  the  Committee,  it  is  expected  in  general  that: 

(1)  The  fact  of  the  complaint  or  charge  thus  lodged  shall  be 
brought  to  the  attention  of  the  responsible  officer  or  officers  of  the 
institution  involved,  together  with  a  statement  as  to  the  nature  of  the 
charge.  The  accused  institution  presumably  will  be  allowed  and  ex¬ 
pected  to  file  an  answer  of  admission,  denial,  or  explanation;  also,  if 
the  facts  w-arrant  it,  a  statement  that  the  condition  regarding  which 
complaint  has  been  made  has  been  rectified. 

(2)  If  the  committee  is  satisfied  upon  such  basis  that  there  w’as  no 
foundation  for  the  original  complaint  or  charge,  or  if  they  conclude 
that  though  there  may  have  been  sufficient  basis  the  situation  has 
been  corrected,  they  shall  notify  the  officers  of  the  Association  of  their 
conclusion  for  transmission  to  the  source  of  the  original  allegation. 
It  is  expected  that  the  Committee  will  exert  reasonable  efforts  to  w’ork 
out,  in  cooperation  with  the  accused  institution,  a  correction  of  any 
situation  involving  non-compliance  with  the  Constitution  so  that  the 
further  steps  hereinafter  provided  for  may  become  unnecessary. 

(3)  If,  however,  the  committee  concludes  that  there  is  probable 
cause  to  conclude  that  there  not  only  w’as,  but  is,  non-compliance,  the 
matter  shall  then,  with  all  papers,  correspondence,  etc.  be  trans¬ 
mitted  to  the  Chairman  of  the  Panel  and  such  Chairman  shall  be 
advised  of  the  conclusion  of  the  Committee. 

(4)  Upon  receipt  of  such  communication  from  the  Constitutional 
Compliance  Committee,  the  Chairman  of  the  Panel  may  independently 
communicate  again  w'ith  the  responsible  officer  or  officers  of  the 
accused  institution.  Such  communication  shall  call  the  attention  of  the 
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addressees  to  the  then  status  of  the  matter  and  may  invite  further 
evidence  of  correction  of  the  situation  about  which  the  complaint  was 
made. 

(5)  In  the  absence  of  such  further  evidence  satisfying  such  Chair¬ 
man,  he  shall  then  designate  three  such  persons  from  the  Panel  as 
the  Fact  Finding  Committee  referred  to  above  to  make  a  thorough 
investigation  of  the  situation. 

The  members  of  such  Fact  Finding  Committee  shall  use  their  judg¬ 
ment  as  to  the  required  extent  and  nature  of  their  investigation.  They' 
may  conduct  their  investigation  on  the  ground  and  any  refusal  or  re¬ 
luctance  of  the  accused  institution  to  cooperate  fully  may  be  taken 
into  account  by  the  committee  in  reaching  its  conclusion  and  making  its 
report.  It  shall  be  the  objective  of  the  Fact  Finding  Committee  to 
determine,  as  accurately  as  possible,  the  facts  necessary  for  a  fair 
ruling  on  the  question  presented. 

(d)  The  Fact  Finding  Committee,  on  the  conclusion  of  its  study, 
shall  prepare  a  full  report  of  its  conclusions  as  to  the  facts.  It  shall 
submit  such  report  to  the  Chairman  of  the  Panel  w’ith  or  without 
recommendation  as  to  the  ruling  to  be  made. 

(7)  Upon  receipt  of  such  report,  the  Chairman  of  the  Panel  shall 
review  it  and  forward  it  to  the  Council  of  the  Association  with  his 
recommendation  as  to  the  appropriate  action,  if  any. 

(8)  In  the  Council  the  report  shall  be  again  reviewed  together  with 
the  recommendations.  It  shall  be  permissible  for  the  Council  to  dele¬ 
gate  its  review  to  a  sub-committee  of  its  members. 

(9)  If  disciplinary  action,  expulsion,  suspension,  or  otherwise,  is  the 
final  recommendation,  the  matter  shall  be  referred  to  the  Association 
in  accordance  with  the  requirements  of  the  Constitution. 

It  is  expected  that  all  communications  and  proceedings,  up  to  the 
time  of  the  consideration  by  the  Association,  shall  be  kept  in  strict 
confidence.  In  case  disciplinary  action  is  taken,  then  such  action  shall 
be  made  public  and  shall  be  noted  in  the  Proceedings  of  the  Associa¬ 
tion. 


ELIGIBILITY  RULES  FOR  N.C.A.A.  ATHLETIC  EVENTS 

Any  participant  in  an  athletic  contest  under  the  auspices  of  the 
N.C.A.A.  must  meet  all  of  the  following  requirements  for  eligibility; 

Section  1.  He  must  be  eligible  under  the  rules  of  the  intercollegiate 
athletic  conference  of  which  his  institution  is  a  member,  or,  if  his  insti¬ 
tution  is  not  a  member  of  any  conference,  then  he  must  be  eligible 
under  the  rules  of  his  own  institution.  And  in  addition  :- 

Section  2.  He  must  also  be  eligible  under  the  following  rules  of  the 
N.C.A.A.: 

1.  Regular  Status  Rule,  (a)  A  student  entered  in  an  N.C.A.A. 
athletic  event  must  be  a  matriculated  student  at  the  certifying  in¬ 
stitution.  That  is,  he  must  have  been  admitted  under  the  published 
admission  rules  of  that  institution  as  a  regular  student  in  a  curriculum 
leading  to  a  degree  or  comparable  objective,  (b)  At  the  time  of  com¬ 
petition  the  student  must  be  registered  for  at  least  a  minimum  full¬ 
time  program  of  studies  as  defined  by  his  institution,  or  if  the  com¬ 
petition  takes  place  between  terms,  he  must  have  been  so  registered  in 
the  term  immediately  preceding  the  date  of  competition. 

2.  One-Year  Rule.  A  student  is  not  eligible  for  competition  in  an 
N.C.A.A.  event  during  his  freshman  year  and  the  interval  between 
terms  at  the  end  of  that  year,  or  before  he  has  completed  one  year  in 
residence  at  the  certifying  institution  after  transfer  from  an  institu¬ 
tion  offering  more  than  two  years  of  college  work.  (See  Notes  1  and 
2  below.) 

3.  Three-Year  Rule.  A  student  shall  not  be  eligible  for  competition 
in  an  N.C.A.A.  event,  if  he  has  had  three  seasons  of  varsity  com¬ 
petition  in  the  sport  involved.  (See  Notes  3  and  4  below.) 

4.  Undergraduate  Rule.  A  student  who  has  received  a  baccalaureate 
degree  or  an  equivalent  degree,  shall  not  be  eligible  for  any  N.C.A.A. 
athletic  event  held  after  the  end  of  the  athletic  season  in  which  he 
received  his  degree.  (See  Note  5  below.) 

5.  Amateur  Rule.  A  certified  student  must  be  an  amateur  in  the 
sense  in  which  that  term  is  commonly  used  in  American  colleges.  In 
particular,  he  must  not  have  participated  in  athletics  for  money  com¬ 
pensation. 

f>.  Boxing.  There  are  additional  eligibility  rules  for  boxing  for 
which  reference  should  be  made  to  the  official  N.C.A.A.  Boxing  Guide 
for  1948. 

Note  1.  After  September  1,  1947,  no  freshman  shall  be  eligible  for 
N.C.A.A.  competition,  the  rules  of  conferences  or  institutions  to  the 
coyitrary  notwithstayiding. 

Note  2.  A  veteran  with  at  least  one  year  of  college  credit  need  not 
be  held  for  the  year  of  residence  referred  to  in  Rule  2,  if  the  certifying 
institution  is  the  only  four-year  collegiate  institution  he  has  attended 
since  his  discharge  from  military  service. 

Note  S.  Competition  by  a  freshman  on  a  varsity  team  between  Oc¬ 
tober  16,  1940  and  September  1,  1947  need  not  be  counted  as  one  of  the 
three  seasons  of  varsity  competition  referred  to  in  Rule  3. 

Note  4.  Competition  by  a  freshman  on  a  varsity  team  after  Sep¬ 
tember  1,  1947  must  be  charged  as  a  season  of  varsity  competition  and 
must  be  counted  as  one  of  the  three  seasons  of  varsity  competition  re¬ 
ferred  to  in  Rule  3. 

Note  5.  For  possible  exception  see  Eligibility  Rules  in  1946  N.C.A.A. 
Yearbook  and  refer  particulars  in  any  case  to  Chairman  of  Eligibility 
Committee  for  ruling. 
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DATES  AND  SITES  OF 
1948  MEETS  AND  TOURNAMENTS 

Boxing — April  1,  2,  3,  University  of  Wisconsin, 
Madison,  Wis. 

Fencing — April  3,  U.S.  Naval  Academy,  Annapolis, 
Md. 

Ice  Hockey — March  18,  19,  20,  Colorado  College, 
Colorado  Springs,  Colo. 

Wrestling — March  19, 20,  Lehigh  University,  Beth¬ 
lehem,  Pa. 

Basketball — 

Western  Playoffs :  March  19, 20,  Municipal  Audi¬ 
torium,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 

Eastern  Playoffs:  March  18  and  20,  Madison 
Square  Garden,  New  York. 

Finals:  March  23,  Madison  Square  Garden,  New 
Y  ork. 

Swimming — March  26,  27,  University  of  Michigan, 
Ann  Arbor,  Mich. 

Gymnastics — March  27,  University  of  Chicago, 
Chicago.  * 

Track  and  Field — June  18,  19,  University  of  Min¬ 
nesota,  Minneapolis,  Minn. 

Tennis — June  21  -  26,  University  of  California  at 
Los  Angeles,  Los  Angeles,  Calif. 

Golf — June  28  -  July  3,  Stanford  University,  Stan¬ 
ford  University,  Calif. 

Baseball — 

Western  Playoffs:  June  16  -  19,  Site  to  be  an¬ 
nounced. 

Eastern  Playoffs:  June  16  -  19,  Site  to  be  an¬ 
nounced. 

Finals:  June  24  -  26,  Site  to  be  announced. 

Cross  Country — November  22,  Michigan  State  Col¬ 
lege,  East  Lansing,  Mich. 


